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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 



GEORGE THE SECOND. 




AVING thus, to the best of our 
power, given a faithful and exact de- ^ 
^tail of every material event in which 
I Great Britain was concerned, either at 
^home or in her settlements abroad, 
[during the greatest part of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty* 
six, we shall now return to Europe, and endeavour to ex- 
plain the beginning of a bloody war in Germany, which 
then seemed to have become the chief object of the Brit- 
ish councils. On the eve of a rupture between France 
and England, it was natural for his Britannic majesty to 
provide for the safety of his electoral dominions, the only 
quarter by which he was at all accessible to the efforts of 
the enemy, who he foresaw would not fail to annoy him 
through that avenue. .He, at that time, stood upon in- 
di^rent terms with the king of Prussia, who was con- 
sidered as a partisan and ally of France ; and he knew 
that the house ofAustria alone would not be sufficient to 
support him against two such powerful antagonists. In 
this emergency, he had recourse to the empress of Russia, 
who, in consequence of a large subsidy granted by Eng- 
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2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

1756. htnd, engaged to fiirnish a stroi^ body of forces for the 
"! defence of Hanover. His Prussian majesty, startled at 

the conditions of this treaty, took an opportunity to de- 
clare that he would not suflfer foreign forces of any nation 
to enter the empire, either as principals or auxiharies ; a 
declaration which probahly flowed from a jealousy and 
aversion he had conceived to the court of Petershurgh, as 
^^ well as ft^m a resolution he had formed of striking some 
great stroke in Crermany, without any risk of being re- 
stricted or controlled. He knew he should give umbrage 
to the French king, who had already made preparations 
for penetrating into Westphalia ; but he took it for 
granted he sboidd be able to exchange his connexions 
with France for the alliance with Great Britain, which 
would be much less troublesome, and much more pro- 
ductive of advantage; indeed such an alfiance was the 
necessary consequence of his declaration. Had his 
Britannic majesty made a requisition of the Russian auxi- 
liaries, he must have exposed himself to the resentment 
of a warlike monarch, who hovered on the skirts of his 
electorate at the head of one bundled and forty thousand 
men, and could have subdued the whole country in one 
week ; and if he forbore to avail himself of the treaty with 
the czarina, he did not know how soon the king of Prussia 
might be reconciled to his most christian majesty's design 
of invasion. As for the empress queen, her attention was 
engrossed by schemes for her interest or preservation; 
and her hands so full, that she either could not, or wonld 
not, fulfil the engagements she had contracted with her 
former and firmest allies. In these circumstances the 
king of England sought and obtained the alliance of 
Prussia, which, to the best of our comprehension, entailed 
upon Great Britain the enormous burden of extravagant * 
subsidies, together with the intolerable expense of a con* 
tinental war, without being, productive of one advantage, 
either positive or negative, to England or Hanover. On 
the contrary, this connexion threw the empress quemi into 
the arms of France, whose friendship she bonght at the 
expense of the barrier in the Netherlands, acquired with 
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infinite labour, by the blood aAd treasure of the maritime ]766w 
powers* it gave birth to a confederacy of despotic princes; " 

sufficient, if their joint foree was fully exeVted, to over- 
throw the liberties of all the free states in Europe ; andj 
after all, Hanover has been overrun, and subdued by the 
enemy, and the king of Prussia- put to the ban of the 
em))ke. All theiie consequences are, we apprehend, fairly 
dedudble from the resolution which his Prussian majesty ' 
took at this juncture, to precipitate a war with the house 
of Austria. The apparent motives that prompted him to 
this measure we shall presently explain. lu the mean 
time^ the defensive treaty between the empress queen and 
France was no sooner ratified, than the czarina was in* 
vited to accede to the alliance, and a private minister 
tent Irom Paris to Petersburgh, to negotiate the condi- 
tions of this accession, which the empress of Russia ac- 
cordingly embraced : a circumstance so agreeable to the 
court of Versailles, that the marquis de FHopital wM 
immediately appointed ambassador extraordinary and ple- 
nipotentiary to the court of Russia* Applications were 
likewise jnade to the courts of Madrid and Turin, ioli!- 
citing their concurrence ; but their catholic and Sardinian 
majesties wisely resolved to observe a heutrality. At the 
same time, intrigues were begun by the French emissaries 
in the senate of Sweden, in order to kindle up a war 
between that nation and Prussia; and their endeavours 
succeeded in the sequel, even contrary to the inclination 
of their sovereign. At present, a plot was diiscov^red for 
altering the form of gov^nment, by increasing the power 
of the crown; and several persons of rank being con- 
victed lipon trial, were beheaded as principals 4n this con- 
spiracy. Although it. did not appear that the king or * 
queen were at all concerned in the scheme, his Swedish 
majesty thought himself so hardly treated by the diet, 
that he threatened to resign his royalty, and retire into 
bis own hereditary dominions. This design was extremely 
disagreeable to thc^ people in general, who espoused his 
c^use in opposition tp the diet, by whom they conceived 
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4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

1790. themaelyes more oppressed than tfaej ahoold have been 

* under an unlimited monarchy. 

II. The king of Prussia, alarmed at these formidable 
alliances, ordered all bis forces to be completed, and held 
in readiness to march at the first notice; and a report 
was industriously circulated, that by a secret article in 
the late treaty between France and the house of Austria, 
these two powers had obliged themsdves to destroy the 
protestant religion, and OYertum the fireedom of the em- 
pire, by a forced election of a king of the Romans. The 
cry of religion was no impolitic measure : but it no longer 
produced the same eflect as in times past. Religion was 
made a pretence on both ades; for the partisans of the 
empress queen insinuated on all occasicHOs, that the ruin 
of the catholic foith in Germany was the principal object 
of the new alliance between the kings of Great Britain 
and Prussia. It was in consequence of such suggestions, 
that his Britannic majesty ordered his electoral minister 
at the diet, to defiyer a memorial to all the ministers at 
Ratisbon, expressing his surprise to find the treaty he 
had concluded with the king of Prussia industriously re- 
presented as a ground of apprehension and umbrage, 
especiaDy for religion. He observed, that as France had 
made open dispositions for invading the electorate of 
Hanover, and disturbing the peace of the empire ; that 
as he had been denied, by the empress queen, the suc- 
cours stipulated in treaties of alliance; and as he was 
refused assistance by certain states of the empire, who 
even seemed disposed to fovour such a diversion ; he had, 
in order to provide for the security of his own dominions, 
to establish peace and tranquilHty in the empire, and 
maintain its system and privileges, without any prejudice 
to religion, concluded a defensive treaty with the king of 
Prussia: that, by this instance of patriotic zeal for the 
welfare of Germany, he had done an essential service to 
the empress queen, and performed the part which the 
head of the empire, in dignity and duty, ought to have 
acted: that time would demonstratfe how little it was the 
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interest of the empress queen to engage in a strict alli- 1756. 
ance with a foreign power, which, for upwards of two 
centuries, had ravaged the principal provinces of the em- 
pire, maintained repeated wars against the archducal 
house of Austria, and always endeavoured, as it suited 
her views, to excite distrust and dissension among the 
princes and states that compose the Germanic body. 

UI. The court of Vienna formed two considerable 
armies in Bohemia and Moravia ; yet pretended that they 
had nothing in view but self-preservation, and solemnly 
disclaimed both the secret article, and the design whicli 
had been laid to their charge. His most christian majesty 
declared, by his minister at Beriin, that he had no other 
intention but to maintain the public tranquillity of Europe ; 
and this being the sole end of all his measures, he beheld, 
with surprise, the preparations and armaments of certain 
potentates : that, whatever might be the view with which 
they were made, he was disposed to make use of the power 
which God had put into his hands ; not only to maintain 
the public peace of Europe against ^11 who should attempt 
to disturb it, but also to employ all his forces, agreeably 
to his engagements, for the assistance of his ally, in case 
her dominions should be attacked : finally, that he would 
act in the same manner in behalf of all the other powers 
with whom he was in alliance. This intimation made 
very little impression upon the king of Prussia, who had 
already formed his plan, and was determined to execute 
his purpose. What his original plan might have been, 
we shall not pretend to disclose; nor do we believe he 
imparted it to any confident or ally. It must be confessed, 
however, that the intrigues of the court of Vienna fur- 
nished him with a specious pretence for drawing the 
sword, .and commencing hostilities. The empress queen 
had some reason to be jealous of such a formidable neigh- 
bour. She remembered his irruption into Bohemia, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-four, at a 
time when she thought that country, and all her other do- 
minions, secure from his invasion by the treaty of Breslau, 
which she had in no particular contVavened. She caballed 
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1756. against him in different courts of Europe : she concluded 
a treaty with the czarina, which, though seemingly defend 
sive, implied an intention of making conquests upon this 
monarch: she endeavoured to engage the king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony, as a contracting power in this con- 
federacy ; and, if he had not been afraid of a sudden visit 
from his neighbour of Prussia, it cannot be supposed but 
he would have been plefetsed to contribute to the humilia- 
tion of a prince, who had once before, without the least 
provocation, driven him from his dominions, taken posses- 
sion of his capital, routed his troops, and obliged him to 
pay a milli<»i of crowns to indemnify him for the expense 
of this expedition : but He carefully avoided taking such 
a step as might e^cpose him to another invasion, and even 
refused to accede to the treaty of Petersburgh, though it 
was expressly defensive ; the casus foederis being his 
Prussian majesty's attacking either of the contractihg 
parties. It appears, however, that count de Bruhl, prime 
minister and favourite of the king of Poland, had, in con- 
junction with some of the Austrian ministers, carried on 
certain i^candalous intrigues, in order to embroil the king 
of Prussia with the empress of Russia, between whom a 
misunderstanding had long subsisted. 

IV. His Prussian majesty, perceiving the military pre- 
parations of the. court of Vienna, and having obtained in- 
teiligence of their secret negotiations with different powers 
of Europe, ordered M. de 'Klingraafe, his minister at the 
iniperial court, to demand whether all these preparations 
fbr war, on the frontiers of Silesia, were designed against 
him, and what were the intentions of her imperial majesty. 
To this demand the empress replied, that in the present 
juncture she had found it necessary to make armaments, 
as well for her own defence as for that of her alMcsj 
but that they did not tend to the prejudice of any person 
or state whatever. The king, far from being satisfied 
with this general answer, sent fresh orders to Klingraafe, 
to represent, that after the king had dissembled as long 
as he thought consistent with his safety and honour, the 
bad designs imputed to the empress would not suffe* him 
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longer to disguiae his sentinents : diat he was acquainted \7&t 
with the ofSeame ^ogects which the two cotiHfe had ' 
fortned at Petersburgb : that he knew thef had c^ngaged 
to attack him suddenly with an army of two htomdred thou^ 
Band men^ a design which would have been ejt^uted in 
the spring of the year, had not the Russian forces wanted 
recruits, their fleet mariners, and Lironia a sufficient 
quantity of corn for their support: that he conetituted 
the empress arbiter of peace or war: if she desired the 
former, be required a clear and formal declaration, or posi- 
tive assuram^e, that she had no intention to attack him, 
either this year or the next; but he should look upon an 
ambiguous answer a» a declaration of war; and he called 
heaven to witness, that the empress alone would be guilty 
of the innocent blood diat »houId be spilt, and all the 
dismal consequences that would attend the commission of 
hostilities. 

V. A declaration of this nature might have provoked a 
less haughty court than that of Vienna, and, indeed, 
seems to have been calculated (fa purpose to exasperate 
the pride of het imperial majesty, wbo«e answer he soon , 
received to this effect: that his •majesty the kin^ of 
Prussia had alrea% been employed, for some time, in all 
kinds of the most considerable preparations of war ktid the 
mdst disquieting with r^mrd to^ the publ)« tranquillity, 
when he thought fit. to demand estplai^^ns of her ma- 
jesty, touching the mflflary dispoiriitons that were making 
in her dominions } dispositions^ on' whkh she hatf not t^ 
solyed till after the pi^parations of leki Prussian majesty 
had been omde: that though her majesty ihight have> de- 
cKned etplaining herself on those subjects, which required 
no explanation, she had been pleased to^ dechtfef, with her 
own month, to M« de Klingraafe, that the critical state of 
public aSkirs rendered the measures she had t&ken a^bsot 
tately necessary for her ow» safety and that of her allies ; 
bat that, in other respeets, they tended to the prejudice 
of no person whatsoever: that her imperial majesty had 
undoubtedly a right to form \(lrhat judgment she pleaded 
o» the circumstances of the fimcs ; and likewise, thait it 
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176& belcmged to none but herself to estimate her own danger : 
that her dedaration was so clear^ she never imagined it 
could he thought otherwise: that being accustomed to 
receiTCj as well as to practise, the decorums which sove- 
reigns owe to each other, she could not hear without 
astonishment and sensibility the contents of the meqiorial 
now presented by M. de Klingraafe; so extraordinary 
both in the matter and expressions, that she would find 
herself under the necessity of transgressing the bounds 
of that moderation which she had prescribed to herself, 
were she to answer the whole of its contents: never- 
theless, she thought proper to declare, thai the informa- 
tion communicated to his Prussian majesty, of an offensive 
alliance against him, subsisting between herself and the 
empress of Russia, together with the circumstances and 
pretended stipulations of that alliance, was absolutely 
false and forged; for no such treaty did exist, or ever 
had existed. She concluded with observing, that this 
declaration would enable all Europe -to judge of what 
weight and quality . those dreadful events were which 
Klingraafe'« memorial announced; and to perceive that, 
in any case, they could not be imputed to her imperial 
majesty* This answer, though seemingly explicit, was 
• not deemed sufficiently categorical, or, at least, not suit- 
able to the purposes of the king of Prussia; who, by his 
resident at Vienna, once more declared, that if the em- 
press queen would sign a positive assurance that she would 
not attack his Prussian majesty, either this year or the 
next, he would directly withdraw his troops, and let thuigs 
be restored to their former footing. This demand was 
evaded, on pretence that such an assurance could not be 
more binding than the solemn treaty by which he was 
already secured ; a treaty which the empress queen had 
no intention to violate. But, before an answer could b^ 
delivered, the king had actually invaded Saxony, and 
published his declaration against the court of Vienna. 
The court of Vienna, believing that the king of Prussia 
was bent upon employing his arms somewhere; being 
piqued at the dictatorial manner in which his demands 
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were conreyed ; unwilling to lay themselves under further 1766* 
restrictions; apprehensive of giving umbrage to their 
allies, and confident of having provided for their own 
security; resolved to run the risque of liis resentment, not 
without hopes of being indemnified, in the course of the 
war, for that part of Silesia which the queen had been 
obliged to cede in the treaty of Breslau. 

VI. Both sides being thus prepared, and perhapis 
equally eager for action, the king of Prussia would no 
longer suspend his operations, and the storm fell first 
upon Saxony. He resolved to penetrate through that 
country into Bohemia, and even to take possession of it 
as a frontier, as well as for the convenience of ingress and 
egress to and from the Austrian dominions. Besides, he 
had reason to believe the king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony, was connected with the czarina and the empress 
queen ; thereforci he thought it would be impolitic to 
leave that prince in any condition to give him the least 
disturbance. His -army entered the Saxon territory to* 
wards the latter end of August, when he published a de- 
claration, importing, that the unjust conduct and dan^ 
gerous* views of the court of Vienna against hia majesty's 
dominions laid him under the necessity of taking proper 
measures for protecting his territories and subjects : that . 
for this purpose he could not forbear taking the disagree- 
able resolution to enter with his troops the hereditary 
dominions of his majesty the king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony ; but he protested before God and man, that, on 
account of his personal esteem and friendship for that 
prmce, he would not have proceeded to this extremity, 
had he not been forced to it by the laws of war, the 
fatality of the present conjuncture, and the necessity of 
providing for the defence and security of his subjects. 
He reminded the public of the tenderness with which he 
had treated the elector of Saxony, during the campaign 
of the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-four, 
and of the bad consequences resulting to that monarch 
from his engagements with> the enemies of Prussia. He 
declared that the apprehensions of being exposed again 
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176^. to such enterprises^ had obliged him to take those precau- 
tioBS which prudence dictated : but he protested, in the 
most solemn manner, that he had no hostile views against 
his Polish majesty, or his dominions ; that his troops did 
not enter Saxony as enemies, and he had taken care that 
they should observe the best order and the most exact 
discipline : that he desired nothing more ardently, than 
the happy minute that should procure to him the satisfac- 
tion of restoring to his Polish majesty his hereditary do- 
minions^ which he had seized only as a sacred depositum. 
By his minister at Dresden, he had demanded a free pas- 
sage for his forces through the Saxon dominions ; and 
this the king of Poland was ready to grant, with reasonable 
limitations, to be settled by commissaries appointed for 
that purpose. But these were formalitks which did not 
at all suit with his Prussian majesty's disposition or de- 
sign. Even before this requisition was made, a body of 
bis troops, amounting to fifteen thousand, under the com- 
mand of prince Ferdinand, brother to the duke of Bruns- 
wick, took possession of Leipsic, on the twentieth day of 
September. Here he published a declaration, signifying 
that if was his Prussian majesty's intention to consider and 
defend the inhabitants of that electorate as if they were 
bis own subjects ; and tliat he had given precise orders to 
his troops to observe the most exact discipline. As the 
first mark of his afiection, he ordered them to provide the 
army with all sorts of provisions, according to a certain 
rate, on pain of military execution. That same evening 
' notice was given to the corporation of merchants, that 
their deputies should pay all taxes and customs to the 
king of Prussia : then he took possession of the custom 
house and excise office, and ordered the magazines of 
com and meal to be opened for the use of his soldiers. 
• VII. The king of Poland, apprehensive of such a visita- 
tion, had (^dered all the troops of his electorate to leave 
their quarters, and assemble in a strong camp marked 
out for them between Pirna and Konigstein, which was 
entrenched, and protvided with a numerous train of artil- 
lery. Tbhher the king of Poland repaired, with his two 
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sons, XaTerius and Charies ; but the queen and the rest 175& 
of the royal family remained at Dresden. Of this capital — — 
bis Prussian majesty, with the bulk of his army, took pos- 
sessicm on the eighth day of September, when he was 
visited by lord StormoAt, the English ambassador at that 
court, accompanied by count Salmoor, a Saxon minister, 
who, in his master's name proposed a neutrality. The 
king of Prussia professed himself extremely well pleased 
with the proposal; and, as the most convincing proof of 
his neutrality, desired the king of Poland would separate 
his array, by ordering his troops to return to their former 
quarters. His Polbh majesty did not like to be so tu« 
tored in his own dominions: he depended for his own 
safety more upon the valour and attachment of his troops 
thus assembled, than upon the friendship of a prince who 
bad iHTaded his dominions and sequestered his revenue 
without provocation ; and he trusted too much to the situ- 
ation of his camp at Pima, which was deemed impregna- 
ble. In the mean time the king of Prussia fixed his 
head-quarters at Seidlitz, about half a German league 
distant from Pima, and posted his army in such a manner, 
as to be able to intercept all convoys af provision designed 
for the Saxon camp; his forces extended on the right to* 
ward the frontiers of Bohemia, and the vanguard actually 
seized the passes that lead to the circles of Sataer and 
Leumeritz, in that kingdom ; while prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick marched with a body of troops along the 
Elbe, and took post at this last place without opposition. 
At the same time the king covered his own dominions, 
by assembling two considerable bodies in Upper and 
Lower Silesia, which occupied the passes that commu- 
nicated with the circles of Buntilau and Koningsgratz. 
hlostiKties were commenced on the thirteenth day of 
September,' by a detachment of Prussian hussars, who 
attacked an Austrian escort to a convoy of provisions, 
designed for the Saxon camp ; and having routed them, 
carried off a considerable number of loaded waggons. 
The magazines at Dresden were filled with an immense 
quantity of provision and forage for the Prussian si^rmy, 
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1756. and the bakers were ordered to prepare a vast quan^ 
tity of bread, for which purpose thirty new ovens were 
erected. When the king of Prussia first arrived at Dres- 
den, be lodged at the house o^ the countess M oczinska, 
and gave orders that the queen aVid royal family of Po* 
land should be treated with all due veneration and re- 
spect*^: even while the Saxon camp was blocked up on 
every side, he sometimes permitted a waggon, loaded with 
fresh provision and game, to pass unmolested for the use 
of his Polish majesty. 

VIII. During these transactions, the greatest part of 
the Prussian army advanced into Bohemia, under the 
command of veldt-mareschal Keith ^^ who reduced the 
town and palace of Tetchen, took possession of all the 
passes, and encamped near Aussig, a small town in Bohe« 
mia, at no great distance from the imperial army, amount- 
ing to fifty thousand men, commanded by* count Brown, 
an ofiicer of Irish extract, who had often distinguished 
himself in the field by his courage, vigilance, and conduct. 
His Prussian majesty having left a considerable body of 

* His majesty seems to have abated of this respect in the sequel, if we may 
believe the assertions of his Polish majesty's queen, and the court of Vienna, 
who affirmed, that sentinels were posted within the palace where the queen and 
roval family resided ; as also at the door of the secret cabinet, where the papers 
relating to foreign transactions were deposited. The keys of this cabinet were 
seized, and all the writings demanded. The whole Saxon ministry were dis- 
charged from their respective employments, and a new commission was esta- 
blished by the king of Prussia for the administration of affairs in general. When 
the queen entreated this prince to remove the sentinels posted within the palace 
and contiguous passages, agreeably to his assurances, that all due respect should 
be observed towards the royal family, the king ordered the guards to be doubled, 
and sent an officer to demand of her majesty the keys of the secret cabinet. 
The queen obtained the officer's consent, that the doors should be sealed up ; 
but afterwards he returned with orders to break them open : then her majesty 
placing herself before the door, said, she trusted so mucn to the promise of the 
king of Prussia, that she could not believe he had given such orders. The offi- 
cer declaring that his orders were positive, and that he durst not disobey them, 
she continued in the same place, declaring, th^t if violence was to be used, he 
must begin with her. The officer returning to acquaint the king with what had 
passed, her majesty conjured the ministers of Prussia and England to remind 
bis majesty of his promise : but her representations had no effect ; the officer re- 
turned with fresh orders to use force, in spite of the opposition she might make 
against it in person. The queen, finding herself in danger of her life, at length 
withdrew ; the doors were forced, the chest broken open, and all the papers 
seized. 

^ b Brotlier to the earl mareschal of Scotland, a gentleman who had signalized 
himself as a general in the Russian army, and was accounted one of the best 
officers of his time ; not more admired for his warlike genius than amiable in 
his disposition. 
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troops for the blockade of Pima, assumed in person the 1755. 

command of mareschal Keith's corps, and advanced to 

give battle to the enemy. On the twenty-ninth day of 
September he formed his troops in two columns, and in 
the evening arrived with his van at Wolmina, from whence 
he saw the Austrian army posted with its right at Lowos* 
chutz, and its left towards the Egra. Having occupied 
with six battalions a hollow way, and some rising grounds, 
which commanded" the town of Lowoschutz, he remained 
all night under arms at Wolmina ; and on the first day of 
October, early in the morning, formed his whole army in 
order of battle ; the first line, consisting of the infantry, 
occupying two hills, and a bottom betwixt them; the 
second line being formed of some battalions, and the third 
composed of the whole cavalry. The Austrian general 
had taken possession of Lowoschutz, with a great body of 
infantry, and placed a battery of cannon in front of the 
town : he had formed his cavalry chequerwise, in a line 
between Lowoschutz and the village of Sanschitz ; and 
posted about two thousand Croats and irregulars in the 
vineyards and avenues on his right. The morning was 
darkened with a thick fog, which vanished about seven : 
then the Prussian cavalry advanced to attack the enemy's 
horse ; but received such a fire from the irregulars, posted 
in vineyards and ditches, as ^ell as from a numerous ar- 
tillery, that they were obliged to retire for protection to 
the rear of the Prussian infantry and cannon. There 
being formed and led back to the charge, they made an 
impression on the Austrian cavalry, and drove the irregu- 
lars, and other bodies of infantry, from the ditches, de- 
files, and vineyards which they possessed ; but they suf- 
fered so severely in th^ dangerous service, that the king 
ordered them to reascend the hill, and take post again 
behind the infantry, from whence they no more advanced. 
In the mean time, a furious cannonading was maintained 
on both, sides with considerable effect. At length the left 
of the Prussian infantry was ordered to attack the town of 
Lowoschutz in flank ; but met with a very warm recep- 
tion, and in all likelihood would have miscarried, had not 
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1756. iwldt-^maceschal Keith headed t&em in person : if hen he 
drew his sword, and told them he would lead them on, he 
was given to understand that all their powder and shot 
were exhausted : he turned immediately to them with a 
cheerful countenance, said he was very glad they had no 
more ammunition, being well assured the enemy could not 
withstand them at push of bayonet ; so sayings he ad- 
vanced at their head, and driving the Austrians from 
Lowoschutz, set the suburbs on fire. The in£Bintry had 
been already obliged to quit the eminence on the right ; 
and now their whole army retired to Budin, on the other 
side of the Egra. Some prisoners, colours, and pieces of 
cannon, were taken on both sides ; and the loss of each 
might amount to two thousand five hundred killed and 
wounded : so that, on the whole,' it was a drawn battle^ 
though both generals claimed the victory. The detail of 
the action, published at Berlin declares, that the kikig of 
Prussia not only gained the battle, but that same day 
established his head-quarters at Lowoschutz: whereas 
the Austrian gazette affirms, that the marescfial count 
Brown obliged his Prussian majesty to retire, and re* 
mained ail night on the field of battle; but next day, find'^ 
ing his troops in want of water, he repaired to the camp 
at Budin. If the battle was at all decisive, the advantage 
certainly fell to the Austrians; for his Prussian majesty, 
who in all probability had hoped to winter at Prague, 
was obliged, by the opposition he met with, to resign his 
plan, and retreat before winter into the ielectorate of 
Saxony. 

IX. The Prussian army having rejoined that body 
which had been left to block up the Saxons at Pima, his 
Polish majesty and his troops wejre reduced to such ex^ 
tremity of want, that it became indispensably necessary 
either to attempt an escape, or surrender to the king of 
Prusda. The former part of the alternative was chosen, 
and the plan concerted with count Brown, the Austrian 
general, who, in order to facilitate the execution, ad- 
vanced privately with a body of troops to Lichtendorf, 
near Schandeau ; but the junction could not be effected. 
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On the fourteenth day of October the Saxotis threw a 17M. 
bridge, of boats over the Elbe, near Konigstein, to which " 
castle they removed all their artillery ; then striknig their 
tents in the night, passed the river undiscovered by the 
enemy. They continued to retreat with all possible ex*- 
pedltion; but the roads were so bad, they made little 
progress.. Next day, when part of them had advanced 
about half way up a hill opposite to Konigstein, and 
the rest were entangled in a narrow plain, where there 
was no room to act, they perceived that the Prussians 
were in possession of all the passes, and found themselves 
surrounded on every side, fainting with hunger and fa- 
tigue, and destitute of every convenience. In this de- 
plorable condition they remained, when the king of Po- 
land, from the fortress of Konigstein, sent a letter to his 
general, the veldt-mareschal count Rutpwski, vesting hhn 
with full and discretionary power to surrender, or take 
sueh other measures as he should judge most conducive 
to the preservation of the officers and soldiers'. By this 
time count Brown had retired to Budin, so that there was 
no choice left A capitulation* was demanded ; but, in 
edfect, the whole Saxon army was obliged to surrender at 
discretion ; and the soldiers were afterwards, by compul* 
sion, incorporated with the troops of Prussia. The king 
of Poland, being thus deprived of his electoral dominions, 
his troops, arms, artillery, and ammunition, thought it 

^ The letter was to the following effect : 

" Veldt-mareschal count Rctowski, — ^It is not witboat extreme sorrow I 
UDderstand the deplorable sitoatioo, which a chain of naisfortunes has reserve4 
for you, the rest of my generals, and my whole army : but we must acquiesce 
in the dispensations of Providence, and console om-seives with the rectitude of 
our sentiments and intentions. They would force me, it seems, as you give me 
to understand by major-general the baron de Dyherrn, to submit to conditions 
the more severe, in proportion as the circumstances become more oecesatouek 
I cannot hear them mentioned.' I am a free monarch : such I will live ; such 
I will die ; and will both live and die with honour. The fate of my army I leave 
wholly to your discretion. Let your council of war determine whether you must 
surrender prisoners of war, fall by the sword, or die by famine. May your reso- 
lutions, if possible, be conducted by humanity : whatever they may be, I have 
no longer any share in them ; and I declare you shall not be answerable for 
aught but one thing, namely, not to carry arms against me or my allies. I pray 
Ood may have you, Mr. Mareschal, in his holy keeping. Given at Konigsteii^ 
the 14th of October, 1756. 

••AUGUSTOS, Rex. 

*' To the veldt-mareschal the count Rutowski." 
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1766. high time to provide for his own safety, and retired with 
all expedition to Poland. His Prussian majesty cantoned 
his forces in the neighbourhood of Seidlitz, and along the 
Elbe towards Dresden. His other army> which had en- 
tered Bohemia under the command of the count de Ich- 
werin, retired to the confines of the county of Glatz, 
where they were distributed in quarters of cantonment; 
so that this short campaign was finished by the beginning 
of November. 

X. The king of Poland, in his distress, did not fail to 
implore the assistance and mediation of neutral powers. 
His minister at the Hague presented a memorial to the 
states-general, complaining, that the invasion of Saxony 
was one of those attacks against the law of nations, which, 
from the great respect due to this law, demanded the as* 
sistance of every power interested in the preservation of 
its own liberty and independency. He observed, that 
from the first glimpse of misunderstanding between the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, he had expressly enjoined 
his ministers in all the courts of Europe to declare, that 
it was his firm resolution, in the present conjuncture of 
affairs, to observe the strictest neutrality. He repre- 
sented, that a free and neutral state had been, in the midst 
of peace, invaded by an enemy who disguised himself 
under the mask of friendship, without alleging the least 
complaint, or any pretension whatsoever; but founding 
himself solely on his own convenience, made himself 
master, by armed force, of all the cities and towns of the 
electorate, dismantling some, and fortifying others : that 
he had disarmed the burghers ; carried off the magi- 
strates as hostages for the payment of unjust and enor- 
mous contributions of provisions and forage ; seized the 
coffers and confiscated the revenues of the electorate ; 
broke open the arsenals, and transported the arms and 
artillery to his own town of Magdeburgh ; abolished the 
privy council, and, instead of the lawful government, esta- 
blished a directory, which acknowledged no other law 
but his own arbitrary will. He gave them to understand, 
that all these proceedings were no other than prelimina- 
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iries to the unheard-of treatment which was rdsenred for a 1756. 
queen, whose virtues ought to have commanded resptct^ 
even from her enemies: that from the hands of that 
august princess, the archives of the state were forced 
away by menaces and violences, notwithstanding the secu- 
rity which her majesty had promised herself under the 
protection of all laws, human and divine ; and notwith* 
standing the repeated assurances given by the king of 
Prussia, that not only her person, and the place of her 
residence, should be absolutely safe, but that even the 
Prussian garrison should be under her direction. He 
observed, that a prince who declared himself protector of 
the protestant religion, had begun the war by crushing 
the very state to which that religion owes its establish- 
ment, and the preservation of its most invaluable rights: 
that he had broke through the most respectable laws 
which constitute the union of the Germanic body, imder 
colour of a defence which the empire stood in no need of, 
except against himself: that the king of Prussia, while be 
insists on having entered Saxony as a friend, demands his 
army, the administration of his dominions, and, in a word, 
the sacrifice of his whole electorate ; and that the Prus- 
sian directory, fai the declaration of motives, published 
under the nose of a prince to whom friendship was pre*, 
tended, thought it superfluous to allege even any pretext 
to colour the usurpation of his territories and revenues. — 
Though this was certainly the case in his Prassian ma- 
jesty's first exposition of motives, the omission was after* 
wards supplied, in a subsequent memorial to the states- 
general ; in which he charged the king of Poland as an 
accomplice in, if not an accessary to, the treaty of Peters- 
burgh ; and even taxed him with having agreed to a par- 
tition of some Prussian territories, when they should be 
conquered. This treaty of partition, however, appears to 
have been made in time of actual war, before all cause of 
dispute was removed by the peace of Dresden. 

XI. While the Austrian and Prussian armies were m 
the field, their respective ministers were not idle at Ratis* 
bon, where three imperial decrees were published against 

VOL. IV. C 
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1756. his Prussian majesty : the first, summoning that prince to 

— ' withdraw his troops from the electorate of Saxony; the 

second, commanding all the vassals of the empire em- 
ployed by the king of Prussia to quit that service imme- 
diately; and the third, forbidding the members of the 
empire to suffer any levies of soldiers, for the Prussian 
service, to be raised within their respective jurisdictions. 
The French minister declared to the diet, that the pro- 
ceedings of his Prusdan majesty having disclosed to the 
world the project concerted between that prince and the 
king of England, to excite in the empire a religious war, 
which might be favourable to their particular views ; his 
most christian majesty, in consequence of his engagement 
with the empress queen, and many other princes of the 
empire, being resolved to succour them in the most effica- 
cious manner, would forthwith send such a number of 
troops to their aid, as might be thought necessary to pre- 
serve the liberty of the Germanic body. On the other 
hand, the Prussian minister assured the diet, that his 
master would very soon produce the proofs that were 
come to his hands of the plan concerted by the courts of 
Vienna and Dresden, for the subversion of his electoral 
bouse, and for imposing upon him a yoke, which seemed 
to threaten the whole empire. 

XII. About the same time, the Russian resident at the 
Hague communicated to the states-general a declaration 
from his mistress, importing that her imperial majesty, 
having seen a memorial presented at the court of Vienna 
by the king of Prussia's envoy extraordinary, was thereby 
convinced that his Prussian majesty's intention was to at- 
tack the territories of the empress queen ; in which case, 
she (the czarina) was inevitably obliged to succour her 
ally with all her forces ; for which end she had ordered 
all her troops in Livonia to be forthwith assembled on the 
frontiers, and hold themselves in readiness to march: that, 
moreover, the Russian admiralty had been enjoined to 
provide immediately a sufficient number of galleys for 
transporting a large body of troops to Lubeck. The 
fliinisters of the empress queen, both at the Hague and at 
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Londok\, delivered memorials to the states-general and his 4756. 
Britannic majesty^ demanding the succours which these 
two powers were bound to afford the house of Austria by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but their high mightinesses 
kept warily aloof by dint of evasion^ and the king of 
Great Britain was far otherwise engaged. The invasion 
of Saxony had well nigh produced tragedies in the roy^I 
family of France. The dauphiness, who was far advanced 
in her pregnancy, no sooner learned the distressful cir- , 
cumstances of her parents, the king and quecin of Poland, 
than she was seized with violent fits, which occasioned a 
miscarriage, and brought her life into the most imminent 
danger. The Prussian minister was immediately ordered 
to quit Versailles ; and directions were despatched to the 
French minister at Berlin, to retire from that court with- 
out taking leave. Finally, the emperor of Germany con- 
cluded a new convention with the French king, regulating 
the succours to be derived from that quarter : he claimed, 
in all the usual forms, the assistance of the Germanic 
body, as guarantee of the pragmatic sanction and treaty 
of Dresden ; and Sweden was also addressed on the same 
subject. 

XIII. The king of Prussia did not passively bear all 
the imputations that were fixed upon his conduct. His 
minister at the Hague presented a memorial, in answer to 
that of the Saxon resident, in which he accused the court 
of Dresden of having adopted every part of the scheme 
which his enemies had formed for his destruction. He 
affirmed, that the Saxon ministers had^ in all the courts of 
Europe, played off every engine of unwarrantable politics, 
in order to pave the way for the executipn of their pro- 
ject: that they had endeavoured to give an odious turn 
to his most innocent actions: that they had spared neither 
malicious insinuations, nor even the most atrocious calum- 
nies, to alienate all the world from his majesty, and raise, 
tip enemies against him every whelre. He said, he had re- 
ceived information that the court of Saxony intended to 
let his troops pass freely, and afterwards wait for events 
of which they might avail themselves, either by joining 

c2 
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1766. his enemies, or making a diversion in his dominions : that 
in such a situation he could not avoid having recourse to 
the only means which were left him for preventing his in« 
evitable ruin, by putting it out of the power of Saxony to 
increase the number of his enemies. He asserted, that all 
the measures he had pursued in that electcHrate were bat 
the necessary consequences of the first resolution he was 
forced to take for his own preservation: that he had done 
nothing but deprived the court of Saxony of the means of 
hurting him; and this had been done with all possible 
moderation : that the country enjoyed all the security and 
all the quiet which could be expected in the very midst of 
peace, the Prussian troops observing the most exact dis- 
cipline : that all due respect was shown to the queen of 
Poland, who had been prevailed upon, by the most suit^ 
able representations, to suffer some papers to be taken 
from the paper office, of which his Prussian majesty al- 
ready had copies; and thought it necessary to ascertain 
the dangerous design of the Saxon ministry against him, 
to secure the originals, the existence and reality of which 
might otherwise have been denied. He observed, that 
every man has a right to prevent the mischief with which 
he is threatened, and to retort it upon its author; and 
that neither the constitutions nor the laws of the empire , 
could obstruct the exertion of a right so superior to all 
others as that of self-preservation and self-defence ; espe* 
cially when the depository of these laws is so closely 
united to the enemy, as manifestly to abuse his power in 
her favour. 

XIY. But the most important step which his Prussian 
majesty took in his own justification, was that of publish*: 
ing another memorial, specifying the conduct of the courts 
of Vienna and Saxony, and their dangerous designs 
against his person and interest, together with the original 
documents adduced as proofs of these sinister intentions. 
As a knowledge of these pieces is requisite to form a dia-> 
tinct idea of the motives which produced the dreadful was 
upon the continent, it will not be amiss to usher the sub- 
stance of them to the reader's acquaintance. His Prus* 
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sian majesty affirms, that to arriye at the source of the 1756. 
vast plan upon which the courts of Vienna and Saxony 
had been employed against him eyer since the peace of 
Dresden, we must trace it as far back as the war which 
preceded this peace : that the fond hopes which the two 
allied courts had conceived upon the success of the cam* 
paign in the^year one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
four, gave occasion to a treaty of eventual partition, sti- 
pulating that the court of Vienna should possess the 
dochy of Silesia and the county of Glatss ; while the king 
of Poland, elector of Saxony, should share the duchies of 
Magdeburgh and Croissen, the circles of ZuUtchow and 
Swibus, together with the Prussian part of Lusatia : that 
after the peace of Dresden, concluded in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and forty-five, there was no fur- 
ther room for a treaty of this nature ; yet the court of 
Vienna proposed to that of Saxony a new alliance, in 
which the treaty of eventual partition should be renewed ; 
but this last thought it necessary, in the first place, to 
give a greater consistency to their plan, by grounding it 
upon an alliance between the empress queen and the 
C2arina. Accordingly these two powers did, in fact, con- 
clude a defensive alliance at Petersburgh in the course of 
the ensuing year ; but the body, or ostensible part of this 
ta^eaty, was composed merely with a view to conceal from 
the knowledge of the public six secret articles, the fourth 
of which was levelled singly against Prussia, according to 
the exact copy of it, which appeared among the docu- 
ments. In this article, the empress queen of Hungary 
aYid Bohemia sets out with a protestation, that she will 
religiously observe the treaty of Dresden ; but explains 
her real way of thinking upon the subject, a little lower, 
in the following terms : '* If the king of Prussia should 
be the first to depart from the peace, by attacking either 
her majesty the empress queen of Hungary and Bohemia^ 
or her majesty the empress of Russia, or even the repub- 
lic of Poland; in all these cases, the rights of the empress 
queen to Silesia and the county of Glatz would again take 
place, and recover their full effect: tlie two contracting 
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1756. parties should mutually assist each other with sixty thou- 
sand men to achieve these conquests/' The king ob- 
serves upon this article, that every war which can arise 
between him and Russia or the republic of Poland, would 
be looked upon as a manifest infraction of the peace of 
Dresden, and a revival of the rights of the house of Aus- 
tria to Silesia ; though neither Russia nor the republic of 
Poland is at all concerned in the treaty of Dresden ; and 
tliough the latter, with which the king lived in the most 
intimate friendship, was not even in alliance with the 
court of Vienna : that according to the principles of the 
law of nature, received among all civilized nations, the 
most the court of Vienna could be authorised to do in 
such cases, would be to send those succours to her allies 
which are due to them by treaties, without her having the 
least pretence, on that account, to free herself from the 
particular engagements subsisting between her and the 
king: he appealed, therefore, to the judgment of the 
impartial world, whether in this secret article the con- 
tracting powers had kept within the bounds of a defensive 
alliance ; or whether this article did not rather contain a 
plan of an offensive alliance against the king of Prussia. 
He affirmed, it was obvious from this article, that the 
court of Vienna had prepared three pretences for the re- 
covery of Silesia ; and that she thought to attain her end^ 
either by provoking the king to commence hostilities 
against her, or to kindle a war between his majesty and 
Russia, by her secret intrigues and machinations. He al- 
leged, that the court of Saxony, being invited to accede to 
this alliance, eagerly accepted the invitation; furnished 
its ministers at Petersburgh with full powers for that pur- 
pose ; and ordered them to declare that their master was 
not only ready to accede to the treaty itself, but also to 
the secret article against Prussia; and to join in the regu- 
lations made by the two courts, provided effectual mea- 
sures should be taken, as well for the security of Saxony, 
as for its indemnification and recompense, in proportion 
to the efforts and progress that might be made : that the 
court pf Dresden declared, if. upon any fresh attack from 
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the king of Prussia, the empress queen should , by theiif 1750. 

assistance^ not only reconquer Silesia, and the county of ' — 

Glatz, but also reduce him within narrow bounds, the 
king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, would abide by the 
partition formerly stipulated between him and the empress 
queen. He also declared, that count Lioss, the Saxon 
minister at Vienna, was charged to open a private nego- 
tiation for settling an eventual partition of the conquest 
which might be made on Prussia, by kying down as the 
basis of it the treaty of Leipsic, signed on the eighteenth 
day of May, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five, as would appear by the documents affixed. He 
owned it had been supposed, through the whole of this 
negotiation, that the king of Prussia should be the ag- 
gressor against the court of Vienna ; but he insisted, that 
even in this case the king of Poland could have no right 
to make conquests on his Prussian majesty. He likewise 
acknowledged, that the court of Saxony had not yet ac- 
ceded in form to the treaty of Petersburgh ; but he ob** 
served, its allies were given to understand agiain and 
again, that it was ready to accede without restriction, 
whenever this could be done without risk, and the ad- 
vantages to foe gained should be secured in its &vour : 
circumstances proved by divers authentic documents, par- 
ticularly by a letter from count Fleming to count de Bruhl^ 
informing him that count Uhlefield had charged him to 
represent afresh to his court, that they could not take too 
secure measures against the ambitious views of the king 
of Prussia^ that Saxony in particular ought to be cau- 
tious, as being the most exppsed ; that it was of the high* 
est importance to strengthen their old engagements, upon 
the footing proposed by the late count de Harrach, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty-five ; a step 
which might be taken on occasion of his Polish majesty's 
accession to the treaty of Petersburgh. The answer of 
count Bruhl to this despatch imported, that the king of 
Poland was not averse to treat in the utmost secrecy with 
the court of Vienna about succours, by private and confi-^ 
dential declarations relating to the fourth secret article'of 
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1706. the treaty of Petersburgh, on condition of reasonable 

terms and advantages, which, in this case ought to be 

granted to his majesty. He quoted other despatches to 
prove the unwillingness of hia Polish majesty to declare, 
himselfi until the king of Prussia should be attacked, and 
his forces divided; and that this scruple was admitted by 
the allies of Saxony. From these premises he deduced 
this inference, that the court of Dresden, without having 
acceded in form to the treaty of Petersburgh, was not 
less an accomplice in the dangerous designs which the 
court of Vienna had grounded upon this treaty ; and that 
having been dispensed with from a formal concurrence, it 
had only waited for that moment when it might, without 
running any grea,t risk, conquer in effect, and share the 
spoils of its neighbour. In expectation of this period, he 
said, the Austrian and Saxon ministers had laboured in 
concert and underhand with ihe more ardour, to bring 
the ccfsus foederis into existence : for it being laid down 
as a principle in the treaty, that any war whatever be* 
tween him and Russia would authorise the empress queen 
to take Silesia, threre was nothing more to be done but to 
kindle such a war; for which purpose no method was 
found more proper than that of embroiling the king with . 
the empress of Russia; and to provoke that , princess with 
all sorts of &l8e insinuations, impostures, and the most 
atrocious calumnies, in laying to his majesty's charge a 
variety of degiigns, sometimes. against Russia, and even the 
person of the czarina ; sometimes views upon Poland, and 
sometimes inti;igues in Sweden. By these and oUier smch 
contrivances, he affirmed they had kindled the janimosity 
of the empress to such a degree, that in a, council held in 
the month of October, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-three, she had resolved to attack the 
king of Prussia, without any further discussion, Y^hetber 
he should fall upon any of the allies of Russia, or one. of 
them should begin with him ; a resolution which for that 
time was frustrated by their want of seamen and maga- 
zines; but the preparations were continued under pre* 
tehee of keeping themselves in a condition to fulfil their 
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engagsmientfiy oootracted in tke last subsidiary convention 1T6«; 
with England; and when all wera finished, the storm 
would fall on the king of Tru^sia. . 

XV. This is the substance of that famous memorial 
published by his Prussian majesty, to which the justifying 
pieces or authentic documents were annexed ; and to 
which a circdmstantial answer was exhibited by the parti* 
sans of her imperial majesty* Specious reasons may, 
doubtless* be adduced on either side of almost any dispute, 
by writers of ingenuity.; but, in examining this contest,'it 
must be .allpwed that both sides adopted illicit practices. 
The empcess queen and the elector of Saxony had cer* 
tainly a right to form defensive treaties. for their 6wn pre* 
servatioAJ .and, without all doubt, it was thei^ interest and 
tbcuir iduty to secure themselves from the enterprises of 
such a formidable neighbour : but, at the same time, th^ 
contracting parties seem' to have carried their views mu<^h 
farther than, defensive measures. Perhaps' the court of 
Vienna coni^ered the cession of Silesia as a circumstance 
altogether compulsive, and therefore not binding againM: 
the ri^ts of natural equity. Sl^e did not at all doubt that 
the king of Prussia would be tempted by his ambition 
and. great warlike power, to take some^ step which might 
be justly interpreted into an tnfriiction of the treaty of 
Djreadea; a^ in that case she was determined to avail 
herself of the confederacy she had formed, that she might 
retrieve the icountries she had lost by the unfortunate 
eventa. of the last war, as well as bridle the dangeroilis 
power and disposition of the Prusdan monarch : and, in 
aU probability, the king of Poland, <^er and above the 
same consideration, ^was desirous of some indemnification 
for the last irruption into his electoral dominions, and the 
great sums be had pdd for the subsequent pieace. Whe-r 
ther they were authorised by the law of nature and nations 
to make reprisals: by an actual partition of the countries 
they might conquer, supposing him to be the aggressor, 
we. shall not pretend to determine: but it does not at all 
appear that his Prussian majesty's danger was such as en<- 
titled;him to take those violent steps which he how at-' 
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iTfiff. tempted to justify. By thi& time the flame of war was 
kindled up to a blaze that soon filled the empire with ruin 
and desolation ; and the king of Prussia had drawn upon 
himself the resentment of the three greatest powers in Eu- 
rope, who laid aside their former animosities, and every 
consideration of that balance which it had cost such blood 
and treasure to preserve, in order to conspire his destruc- 
tion. The king himself could not but foresee this confe* 
deracy, and know the power it might exert : but probably 
he confided so much in the number, the valour, and disci- 
pline of his troops ; in the skill of his officers ; in his own 
conduct and activity; that he hoped to crush the house of 
Austria by one rapid endeavour at the latter end of the 
season, or at least establish himself in Bohemia, before 
her allies could move to her assistance. In this hope, 
however, he was disappointed by the vigilance of the Aus- 
trian councils. He found the empress queen in a condi- 
tion to make head against him in every avenue to her do- 
minions, and in a fair way of being assisted by the circles 
of the empire. He saw himself threatened with the ven- 
geance of the Russian empress, and the sword of France 
gleaming over his head, without any prospect of assistance 
but that which he might derive from his alliance with- 
Great Britain. Thus the king of England exchanged the 
alliance of Russia, who was his subsidiary, and the friend- 
ship of the empress queen, his old and natural ally, for a 
new connexion with his Prussian majesty, who could nei- 
ther act as an auxiliary to Great Britain, nor as a protec- 
tor to Hanover ; and for this connexion, the advantage of 
which was merely negative, such a price was paid by Eng- 
land as had never been given by any other potentate of 
Europe, even for services of the greatest importance. 

XVI. About the latter end of November, the Saxon 
minister at Ratisbon delivered to the diet a new anH ample 
memorial, explaining the lamentable state of that elector- 
ate, and imploring afresh the assistance of the empire. 
The king of Prussia had also addressed a letter to the 
diet, demanding succour of the several states, agreeable 
to their guarantees of the treaties of Westphalia and 
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Dresden : but the minister of Mentz^ as director of the 1766. 
diet, having refused to lay it before that assembly, the 
minister of Brandenburgh ordered it to be printed, and . 
sent to his court for further instructions. In the mean 
time his Prussian majesty thought proper to intimate to 
the king and senate of Poland, that should the Russian 
troops be permitted to march through that kingdom, they 
might expect to see their country made a scene of war and 
desolation. In France, the prospect of a general and san* 
guinary war did not at all allay the disturbance which 
sprang from the dissension between the clergy and parlia* 
roent, touching the bull Unigenitus. The king being 
again brought over to the ecclesiastical side of the dis- 
pute, received a brief from the pope, laying it down as a 
fundamental article, that whosoever refuses to submit to 
the bull Unigenitus, is in the way of damnation ; and cer- 
tain cases are specified, in which the sacraments are to be . 
denied. The parliament of Paris, considering this brief 
or bull as a direct attack upon the rights of the Gallican 
church, issued an arret, or decree, suppressing the said 
bull ; reserving to themselves the right of providing 
against the inconveniencies with which it might be at- 
tended, as well as the privilege to maintain in their full 
force the prerogatives of the crown, the power and juris- 
diction of the bishops, the liberties of the Gallican churchy 
and the customs of the realm. The king, dissatisfied with 
their interposition, declared his design to hold a bed of 
justice in person at the palace. Accordingly, on the 
twelfth day of November, the whole body of his guards, 
amounting to ten thousand men, took post in the city of 
Paris : and next day the king repaired with the usual ce- 
remony to the palace, where the bed of justice was held : 
among other regulations, an edict was issued for suppress- ' 
ing the fourth and fifth chambers of inquests, the mem- 
bers of which had remarkably distinguished themselves by 
their opposition to the bull Unigenitus. 

XYII. In England, the dearth of corn, arising in a 
great measure from the iniquitous practice of engrossing, 
was so severely felt by the common people, that insurrec-; 
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I756u tions were raised in Shropshire and Warwickshire by the 
populace, in conjunction with the colliers, who seized by 
Tiolence all the provision they could find ; pillaging with- 
out distinction the millers, farmers, grocers, and butchers, 
until they were dispersed by the gentlemen of the country, 
at the head of their tenants and dependents. Disorders 
of the same nature were excited by the colliers on the fo- 
rest of Dean, and those employed in the works in Cum- 
berland* The corporations, noblemen, and gentlemen, in 
different parts 4^ the kingdom, exerted themselves for the 
relief of the poor, who were greatly distressed ; and a 
grand council being assembled at St. James's on the same 
subject, a proclamation was published for putting the laws 
in speedy and effectual execution against the forestallers 
and engrossers of corn. 

XVIII. The fear of an invasion having now subsided, 
. and Hanover being supposed in greater danger than Great 

Britain, the auxiliaries of that electorate were transported 
from England to their own country. At the latter end of 
the season, when the weather became severe, the innkeep- 
ers of England reAised to admit the Hessian soldiers into 
winter quarters, as no provision had been made for that 
purpose by act of parliament ; so that they were obliged 
to hut their camp, and remain in the open fields till Janu- 
ary: but the rigour of this uncomfortable situation was 
• softened by the hand of generous charity, which liberally 
supplied them with all manner of refreshment, and other 
conveniencies : an humane interposition, which rescued the 
national character from the imputation of cruelty and in- 
gratitude. 

XIX. On the second day of December, his majesty 
opened the session of parliament with a speech that 
seemed to be dictated by the genius of England. He ex- 
pressed his confidence, that, under the guidance of Divine 
Providence, the union, fortitude, and affection of his ped- 
ple would enable him to surmount all difficulties, and vin- 
dicate the dignity of his crown against the ancient enemy 
of Great Britain. He declared, that the succour and pre- 
servation of America constituted a main object of his at- 
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tenticm uid aoliciCilde ; and observed, Ihat the growing 17M, 
dangers to which the Britbh colonies might stand exposed^ 
from late losses in that country^ demanded resolutions o£ 
vigour and despatch* He said, an adequate and firm de- 
fence at home should maintain the chief place in hia 
thoughts ; and in this great view he had nothing so much 
at heart as to remove all grounds of dissatisfaction from; 
his people: for this end> he recommended to the care and 
diligence of the parliament the framing of a national mili*^ 
tia, planned and regulated with equal regard to the just 
rights of his crown and people; an institution which might 
become one good resource in time of general danger. He 
took notice that the unnatural union of councils abroad^ 
the calamities which, in consequence of this unhappy ccmh 
junction, might, by irruptions of foreign armies into the 
empire, shake its constitution, overturn its system, and 
threaten oppression to the protestant interest on the con** 
tinent, were events which must sensibly affect the nunda 
of the British nation, and had fixed the eyes of Europe 
on this new and dangerous crisis. He gave them to u««^ 
derstand, that the body of his electoral troops, which were 
brought hither at the desire of his parliament, he had now 
directed to return to his dominions in Germany, relying 
with pleasure on the spirit and zeal of his people in de-» 
fence of his person and realm. He told the commons, that 
he confided in their wisdom for preferring more v^orous 
efforts, though more expensive, to a less efifeetual, and 
therefore less frugal, plan of war : that he had placed be^ 
fore them the dangers and necessities of the pubUc ; and 
it was their duty to lay the burthens they should judge 
unavoidable in such a manner as would least disturb and 
exhaust his people. He expressed his concern foe the 
sufferings of the poor, arising from the present dearth of 
corn, and for the disturbances to which it had given rise ; 
and exhorted his parliament to consider of proper provi-* 
sions for preventing the like mischiefs hereafter. He con^ 
eluded with remarking, that unprosperous events of war 
in the Mediterranean had drawn from his subjects signal 
proofs how dearly they tendered the honour of his crown; 
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1756. therefore they could not^ on his part, fail to meet with just 
; returns of unwearied care, and unceasing endeavours for 
the glory^ prosperity, and happiness of his people. 

XX. The king having retired from the house of peers, 
the speech was read by lord Sandys, appointed to act as 
speaker to that house ; then earl Gower moved for an ad- 
dress, which, however, was not carried without objection. 
In one part of it his majesty was thanked for having caused 
a body of electoral troops to come into England at the re- 
quest of his parliament ; and this article was disagreeable 
to those who had disapproved of the request in the last 
session. They said they wished to see the present ad- 
dress unanimously agreed to by the lords ; a satisfaction 
they could not have if such a paragraph should be in- 
serted : for they still thought the bringing over Hanove- 
rian troops a preposterous measure ; because it had not 
only loaded the nation with an enormous expense, but also 
furnished the court of France with a plausible pretence 
for invading the electorate, which otherwise it would have 
no shadow of reason to attack; besides, the expedient was 
held in reprobation by the subjects in general, and such a 
paragraph might be considered ^s an insult on the people. 
Notwithstanding these exceptions, which did not seem to 
be very important, the address, including the paragraph, 
was approved by a great majority. 

XXI. In the address of the commons no such para- 
graph was inserted. As soon as the speaker had recited 
his majesty's speech, Mr. C. Townshend proposed the 
heads of an address, to which the house unanimously 
agreed; and it was presented accordingly. This neces- 
sary form was no sooner discussed, than' the house, with 
a warmth of humanity and benevolence suitable to such 
an assembly, resolved itself into a committee, to deliberate 
on that part of his majesty's speech which related to the 
dearth of corn, that so much distressed the poorer class 
of people. A bill was immediately framed to prohibit, 
for a time limited, the exportation of corn, malt, meat, 
flour, bread, biscuit, and starch; and a resolution uni^- 
nimously taken to address the sovereign, that an embai^o 
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might be forthwith laid upon all ships laden or to be 1766. 
laden with these commodities to be exported from the =^""" 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland. At the same time, 
vice-admiral Boscawen, from the board of admiralty, in- 
formed the house, that the king and the board haying 
been dissatisfied with the conduct of admiral Byng, in a 
late action with the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and for the appearance of his not having acted agreeably 
to his instructions for the relief of Minorca, he was then 
in custody of the marshal of the admiralty, in order to be 
tried by a court-martial : that although this was no more 
than what was usual in like cases, yet as admiral Byng 
was then a member of the house, and as his confinement 
might detain him some time from his duty there, the 
board of admiralty thought it a respect due to the house 
to inform them of the commitment and detainer of the 
said admiral. This message being delivered, the journal 
of the house in relation to rear-admiral Knowles*^ was 
read, and what Mr. Boscawen now communicated was 
also inserted. 

XXII. The committees of supply, and of ways and 
means, being appointed, took into consideration the neces- 
sities of the state, and made very ample provision for ena- 
bling his majesty to maintain the war with vigour. They 
granted fifty-five thousand men for the sea service, in-* 

* Rear-admiral Knowles being, in the month of December, one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-nine, tried at Deptford, before a court-martial, for 
his behaviour in and relating to an action which happened on the first day of 
October in the preceding year, between a British squadron underhis command,' 
and a squadron of Spain ; the court was unanimously pf opinion, that the said 
Knowles, while he was standing for the enemy, might, by a different disposi- 
tion of his squadron, have beran the attack with six ships as early in the day 
as four of them were engaged; and that, therefore, by neglecting so to do, he 
gave the enemy a manifest advantage : that the said Knowles remained on 
board the ship Cnnwall with his flag, after she was disabled from continuing 
the action, though he might, upon her being disabled, have shifted his flag 
on board another ship; and the court were unanimously of opinion, he ought to 
have done so. in order to have conducted and directed, during the whole action, 
the motions of the squadron intrusted to his care and conduct. Upon considera- 
tion of the whole conduct of the said Knowles, relating to that action, the court 
did unanimously agree that he fell under part of the fourteenth article of the 
Articles of War, namely, the word Negligence, and no other; and also under 
the twenty-third article. — ^The court, therefore, unanimously adjudged, that he 
should be reprimanded for not bringing up the squadron in closer order than he 
did, and not beginning the attack with as great force as he might have done ', 
and also for not shifting his flag, upon the ConiwaU's being disabled. 
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1767. eluding eleven thousand four hundred and nineteen ma* 
^ rines; and for the land service forty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine effective men, comprehending 
four thousand and eight invalids. The supply was 
granted for the maintenance of these forces, as well as for 
the troops of Hesse and Hanover; for the ordnance; 
the levy of new regiments; for assisting his majesty iii 
forming and maintaining an army of observation, for the 
just and necessary defence and preservation of his eleC« 
total dominions, and those of his allies ; and towards ena« 
bling him to fulfil his engagements with the king of 
Prussia ; for the security of the empire against the irrtlp* 
tion of foreign armies ', as well as for the support of the 
common cause ; for building and repairs of ships, hiring 
transports, payment of half-pay officers, and the pensions 
of widows; for enabling his majesty to discharge the like 
sum, raised in pursuance of an act passed in the last ses- 
sioa of parliament, and charged upon the first aids or sup^ 
plies to be granted in this session; for enabling the go* 
vernors and guardians of the hospital for the maintenance 
and education of exposed and deserted young children to 
receive all such children, under a certain age, as should 
be brought to the said hospital within the compass of one 
year ^ ; for maintaining and 8upp<»rting the new settlement 
of Nova Scotia; for repairing and finishing military roads; 
for making good his majesty's engagements with the land- 

« Nothiog could more gloriously eviDee the generosity of a British parliaiiiient 
than this interposition for defending the liberties of Germany, in co&juacUon 
with two electors only against the sense of the other seven, and in direct oppo< 
sition to the measures taken by the head of the empire, who, in the sequel, stig- 
matized these two piinces as rebels, and treated one of them as an outlaw. 

' This charity, established by voluntary contribution, might, under proper 
restrictions, prove beneficial to the commonwealth, by rescuing deserteei chit* 
dren from misery and death, and qualifying them for being serviceable members 
of the comroaaity : but since the liberality of parliament hath enabled the go- 
vernors and corporation to receive all the children that are presented, without 
question or limitation, the yearly expense hath swelled into a national grievalice, 
and the humane purposes of the original institution are, in a great measure, 
defeated. Instead of an asylum for poor forlorn orphans and abandoned found- 
lings, it is become a general receptacle for the offspring of the dissolute, who 
-care not to work for the maiatenance of their families. The hospital itself is* a 
plain edifice, well contrived for ec<»nomy and coDveniaice, standing on the 
north side of the city, aad* a little detached from it, in ah agi«eable and salu-» 
brious situation. The hall is adorned with some good paintings, the chapel is 
elegant, and the regulations are admirable. 
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grave of HesaeoCasael ; for the expense of marching, re* 1757. 
cruiting, and remounting German troops in the pay of 
Great Britain; for empowering his majesty to defray any 
extraordinary expenses of the war» incurred or to be in* 
curred for the service of the ensuing year, and to take all 
such measures as might be necessary to disappoint or de- 
feat any enterprises or designs of his enemies, as the exi- 
gency of affairs should require; for the payment of such 
persons, in such a manner as bis majesty should direct; 
for the use and reUef of his suljjects in the several pro- 
vinces of North and South Carolina and Virginia, in rei> 
oompense for such services as, with the approbation of 
his miyesty's commanderwin«chief in America, they respec- 
tively had performed, or should perform, either by- put- 
ting these provinces in a state of defence, or. by acting 
widi vigour against the enemy; for enabling the East 
India company to defray the expense of a military force 
in their settlements, to be maintained in them, in lieu of a 
battalion of his majesty's forces withdrawn from those , 
forts and factories; for the maintenance and support of 
the forts on the coast of Africa; for widening the avenues, 
and rendering more safe and commodious the streets and 
passages leading from Charing-cross to the two houses of 
parliament, the courts of justice, and the new bridge at 
Westminster^. Such were the articles under which we 
may specify the supplies of this year, on the whole 
amounting to eight millions three hundred and fifty thou* 
siuid three hundred and twenty-five pounds nine shillings 
and threepence. It must be acknowledged, for the hon- 
our of the administration, that the house of commons 
could not have exhibited stronger marks of their attach- 
ment to the crown and^ person of their sovereign^ as well 
as of their desire to see the force of the naUon. exerted 
.with becoming spirit. . The sums granted by the com- 
mittee of supply did not exceed eight millions three hun- 

f Tht bridge at WestmiiMter may be considered as a national ornajnent. It 
was built at the public expense, trom the neighbourhood of Westminster hall 
to the opposite side of the river, and consists of thirteen arches, constructcid 
with equal elegance and simplicity* 

VOL. IV. D 
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init dred and fifty thousand thr^e hundred and twenty-fiTe 
pounds nine shillings and threepence; the funds esta- 
blished amounted to eight miiliona six hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand and fifty-one pounds nineteen shillings and 
sevenpence ; so that there was an overplos of three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand seVen hundred and twenty- 
six pounds ten shillings and fourpence; an excess which 
was thought necessary, in case the lottery, which was 
founded on a new plan> should not succeed. 

XXIIIw Some of theses impositions were deemed gtiev- 
ous hardships by those upon whom they inimediately fell i 
iLnd many friends of their countify exclaimed against the 
projected a^my of observation in> Germany^ as the oon^ 
niencemetit of a ruinous continental war, w^ich it /was 
neither the interest of the nation to undertake, iior in 
their po^er to maintam, without starving the operationa 
by sea, and in America, founded on British priaciples \ 
without contracting such an additional load of debts and 
taxei^, as could not fail to terminate in bahkruptcy and 
distress. To those dependents of the ministry who ob^ 
servedi that as Hanover "was threatened by France for its 
Gonnekton with Great Britain^ it oiight, in conuncm gratis 
iude, to be protected ; they replied^ that every state, in 
assisting any ally, bught to have. a regard to its own pre* 
servation: that, if the king of England eiijoyed by. in- 
heritance or succession a province in the heart of Francei 
it would be equally abJBurd and unjust, in case of a rap* 
ture with that kingdom^ to exhaust the treasures of Great 
Britain in the. defence df such, a province^ and yet the 
inhabitants of it would havie the same right to complain 
that they suffered for their connexion with England* 
They observed, that other domiinons^ electorates, and 
prfncipalitks in Germany were secured by the constitu^ 
tions of the empire^ as well as by fair and equal alliances 
with thi^ir co-estates; whereas Hanover st^d soIitary^Kke 
a hunted deer, avoided by the herd, and had no other 
shelter but that of shrinking under the extended shield of 
Great Britain : th&t the reluctance expressed by the Ger- 
man princes to undertake the defenqe of these dominions, 
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flowed from a firm persui^sipn, founded on experience, 1767. 
that England would interpose aa a principal,^ and not only 
draw her sword against the enemies of the electorate, but 
concentrate her chief strength in that object, and waste 
her tretoures in purcbasiog their concurrence : that, ex- 
iduaive of an ample revenue drained from the sweat of the 
people, great part of whigh had be^n expended in conti- 
nental efforts, the whole national debt spurred, since th^ 
accession of the late king, bad been cpntraQte4 in pursu- 
ance of. measures totally foreign to the interest of these 
ktngdoms : that, sin^e Hapover was the fayouritie object, 
England would save money, apd grei^t quantities of Brit*- 
ish blood, by alio wiog Frai:ice to take, possession of the 
electorate, paying its random at the peace, and indemnify- 
ing the inhabitants for the damagi^ they rnigh^ sustain ^ ^ 
expedient that would be. productive pf another good conse- 
quenfic.; it would rouse, the Qermaii pri](ices from their 
affected indifference* and oblige tbeip tp exert themselves 
with vigour, in order to avoid thf detested neighbourhood 
of such an enterprising invader* . . 

XXIV. The article of the supply reladpg to the army 
of observation, topjc rise from a message sigpefd by his 
m^K^tyt sLni preisept^d by My. Pitt^ npw promoted to the 
office of ptincipal i^ecretary of state; a gentleman who had, 
upoi» i9andry occamm, combated the gigantic plan of 
CQiiti^ienital cowexip^s with all the atrength of reason, 
and all the powers of eloquence. He now imparted to 
the hwse m intimatipn, importing, it was always with 
rehictance that his majesty asked extraordinary supplies 
of bis people; but as the united councils and formidable 
preparations of France and her allies thceatened Europe 
in g^ieral with the most alarming consequences ; and as 
these ux^ust and vindictive designs were particularly ai^ 
immediately bent against his majesty's electoral dominions^ 
and libose of his good ally the king of Prussia; his majesty 
confided in the experieinced teal and affisiction of his faith- 
fid conunQns, that they Wiould chperfuUy assist him iii 
ibxming and maintainii^ an army of observation, for the 
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1767. just and necessary defence and preservation of those terri- 

toriesy and enable him to fulfil his engagements with his 

Prussian majesty, for the security of the empire against 
the irruption of foreign armies, and for the support of the 
common cause. Posterity will hardly believe, that the 
emperor and all the princes of Germany were in a con- 
spiracy against their country, except the king of Prussia, 
the elector of Hanover, and the landgrave of Hewe- 
Cassel ; and they will, no doubt, be surprised, that Great 
Britain, after all the treaties she had made, and the num- 
berless subsidies she had granted, should not have an ally 
left, except one prince, so embarrassed in his own affitirs, 
that he could grant her no succour, whatever assistance 
he might demand. The king's message met with as 
favourable a reception as he could have desired. It was 
read in the house of commons, together with a copy of 
the treaty between his majesty and the king of Prussia, 
including the secret and separate article, and the declara- 
tion signed on each side by the plenipotentiaries at West- 
minster: the request was granted, and the conventicm 
approved. With equal readiness did they gratify his 
majesty^s inclination signified in another message, de- 
livered on the seventeenth day of May by lord Bateman, 
intimating, that in this critical juncture, emergencies 
might arise of the utmost importance, and be attended . 
with the most pernicious consequences, if proper means 
should not be immediately applied to prevent or defeat 
them ; his majesty was therefore desirous that the bouse 
would enable him to defray any extraordinary expenses 
of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the service of 
the current year ; and to take all such measures as might 
be necessary to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or 
designs of bis enemies, as the exigency of afiairs might 
require. The committee of supply forthwith granted a 
very large sum for these purposes, including the charge 
of German mercenaries. A like message being at the 
same time communicated to the upper house, their lord- 
ships voted a very loyal address upon the occasion ; and 
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when the artide of supply, which it produced among the 1767. 
coninions, fell under their inspection, they uni^nimously 
agreed to it, by way of a clause of appropriation. 

XXV. We have already observed, that the first bill 
which the commons passed in this session, was for the; 
relief of the poor, by prohibiting the exportation of corn; 
but this remedy not, being judged adeiquate to the evil, 
another, bill was framed, removing, for a limited time, the 
duty then playable upon foreign com and flour imported ; 
as also permitting, for a certain time, all such foreign 
com, grain, meal, bread, biscuit, and flour, as had been 
or should be taken from the enemy, to be landed and ex- 
pended in the kingdom, duty free. In order still more to 
reduce, the high price of corn, and to prevent any supply 
of provisions from being sent to our enemies in America, 
a third bill was brought inj prohibiting, for a time therein 
limited, the. exportation of corn, grain, mea), malt, flour, • 
bread, biscuit, starch, beef, pork, bacon, or other victual, 
from any of the British plantations, unless, to Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, or from one colony to another. To this 
act two clauses were added, for allowing those necessaries 
mentioned above to be imported in foreign-built ships, 
and from any state in. amity with his majesty, either into 
Great Britain or Ireland ; and for exporting from South- 
ampton or Exeter to the isle of Man, for the use of the 
inhabitants, a quantity of wheats barley, oats, meal,, or 
. flour, not exceeding two thousand five hundred quarters. 
The commons would have stUl improved their humanity, 
had they contrived and established some effectual method 
to punish those unfeeling villains, who, by engrossing and 
hoarding up great quantities of grain, had created this 
artificial scarcity, and deprived their fellow-creatures of 
bread, with a view to their own private advantage. Upon 
a subsequent report of the committee, the house resolved, 
that, to prevent the high price of wheat and bread, no 
spirits should be distilled from wheat for a limited time. 
While the bill formed on this resolution was in embryo, a 
petition was presented to the house by the brewers of 
London, Westminster, Southwark, . and parts adjacent. 
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1757. representing, that, when the resolution passed^ the price 

of malt, which was before too high, immediately rose to 

such a degree, that the petitioners found themselves 
utterly incapable of carrying on business at the price malt 
then bore ; occasioned, as they conceived, from an appre* 
hension of the necessity the distillers would be under to 
make use of the best pale malt, and substitute the best 
barley in lieu of wheat : that, in such a case, the markets 
would not be able to supply a sufScient quantity of barley 
for the demands of both professions, besides other neces- 
Sftry uses : they therefore prayed, that in regard to the 
public revenue, to which the trade of th^ petitioners so 
largely contributed, proper measures might be taken for 
preventing the public loss, and relieving their particular 
distress. The house would not lend a deaf ear to a rl3- 
monstrance in which the revenue was concerned. The 
• members appointed to prepare the bill immediately re- 
cieived instructions to make provision in it to restrain, for 
a limited time, the distilling of barley, malt, and all grain 
whatsoever. The bill was framed accordingly, but did 
not pass without strenuous opposition. To this prohibit 
tion it was objected, that there are always large quantities 
of wheat and barley in th^ kingdom so much damaged, as 
to be unfit for any use but the distillery ; consequently a 
restriction of this nature would ruin many fanners, and 
others employed in the trade of malting. Particular in- 
terests, however, must often be sacrificed to the welfare 
of the community; and the present distress prevailed over 
the prospect of this disadvantage. If they had allowed 
any sort of grain to be distilled, it would have been im* 
possible to prevent the distilling of every kind* The 
prohibition was limited to two months : but at the expira- 
tion of that term, the scarcity still Continuing, it was pro- 
tracted by a new bill to the eleventh day of December, 
with k proviso, empowering his majesty to put an end to 
it at any time after the eleventh day of May, if such a 
step should be judged for the advantage of the kingdom. 
XXVI. The next bill that engaged the attention of the 
commons was a measure of the utmost national import* 
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anee, Aough secretly disliked by many indiyiduals of the i7$7. 
legislature, who, neverthdess, did not veature to avow"^ 
their disapprobation. The establishment of a militia was 
a very popular and desirable abject, bui attended. with 
numberless difficulties, and a competitioa of interests 
wbidi it was impossible to reconcile. It had ferrmerly 
been an inexhaustible sompce qf contention between the 
crown a«id the commons ; but now both apparently con- 
ciinied in rendering it serviceable to the commonwealth, 
though some acquiesced in the scheme, who were not at 
idl faeai^y in its fayour. On the fourth day of December, 
a ioodoo was made for the bill by colonel George Towns^ 
bend, ddest Js(on of lord viacount ToWnshe^od, .a gentle* 
mao of courage, sense, and probity ; endued with penetra-* 
tion io discern, and honesty to pursue, the real interest of 
his country, in defianee of power> in contempt of private 
advaiitages. Leave being given to bring in a bill for the 
better ordering of the militia forces in the several co^nties 
in England, the task of preparing it was allotted to Mr. 
Townsbend, and a considerable number of the n^ost able 
members in the house, comprehending his own brother, 
Mr- Charles Townshend, whose genius shone with dis- 
tinguished lustre : he was ke«Q, discerning, eloquent, and 
accurate ; possessed of a ivemarkable vivacity of par-tif, 
with a surprisiog solidity of Understanding ; was a wit 
without arrogance, a patriot without prejudice, a|Kl ^ 
courtier without depe»denoe. 

^XVXI. While the nulitia bill remained under consi* 
deration ia the house, a petition for a constitutional axid: 
well regulated militia was poresented by the mayor, jurats^ 
and commonalty of the king's town and parish of Maid- 
stone, in Kent, in common cQun.ciJ asdemMed. At the 
same time remonstrances w^re offered by j>he protestant 
dissenting ministers of the three denonunations .in and 
about the cities of London and Westminster ; by the pro- 
testant dissenters of Shrewsbury ; the dissenting ministers, 
of Devonshire ; the . protestant dissenters, being free- 
holders and burgesses of the town and county, of the- 
town ^f Nottingham, joined with other inhabitants of the 
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1757. church of England; expressing their apprehension, that^ 
in the bill then depending, it might be proposed to enact, 
that the said militia should be exercised on the Lord's 
day, commonly called Sunday, and praying that no clause 
for such purpose might pass into a law. Though nothing 
could be more ridiculously fanatic and impertinent than a 
declaration of such a scruple against a practice so laudable 
and necessary, in a country where that day of the week is 
generally spent in merry-making, riot, and debauchery^ 
the house paid so much regard to the squeamish con- 
sciences of those puritanical petitioners, that Monday was 
pitched upon for the day of exercise to the miUtiaj though 
on such working days they might be much more profit- 
ably employed, both for themselves and their country: 
and that no religious pretence should be left for opposing 
the progress and execution of the bill, proper clauses 
were inserted for the relief of the quakers. Another 
petition and counter-petition were delivered by the ma- 
gistrates, freeholders, and burgesses of the towti of Not- 
tingham, in relation to their particular franchises, which 
were accordingly considered in framing the bill. 

XXVIII. After mature deliberation, and divers altera- 
tions, it passed the lower house, and was sent to the lords 
for their concurrence : here it underwent several amend- 
ments, one of which was the reduction of the number of 
militia men to one half of what the commons had pro- 
posed ; namely, to thirty-two thousand three hundred and 
forty men for the whole kingdom of England and Wales. 
The amendments being canvassed in the lower house, met 
with some opposition, and divers conferences with their 
lordships ensued : at length, however, the two houses 
agreed to every article, and the bill soon received the 
royal sanction. No provision, however, was made for 
clothes, arms, accoutrements, and pay : had regulations 
been made for these purposes, the act would have be- 
come a money-bill, in which the lords could have n^ade 
no amendment : in order, therefore, to prevent any differ- 
ence between the two houses, on a dispute of privileges 
not yet determined, and that the house of peers might 
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make what amendments they ihould think expedient, the 1767. 
commons left the expense of the militia to be regidated 
in a subsequent bill, daring the following session, when 
they could, with more certainty, compute what sum would 
be necessary for these purposes. After all, the bill 
seemed to be crude, imperfect, and ineffectual, and the 
promotera of it were well aware of its defects ; but they 
were apprehensive that it would have been dropped alto- . 
gether, had they insisted upon the scheme being executed 
in its full extent. They were eager to seize this opportu- 
nity of trying an experiment, which might afterwards be 
improTed to a greater national advantage ; and therefore 
they acquiesced in many restrictions and alterations, which 
otherwise would not have been adopted. 
. XXIX. The next measure that fell under the consi- 
deration of the house was rendered necessary by the in- 
hospitable perseverance of the publicans and innholders, 
who conceived themselves not obliged by law to receive or 
give quarters in their houses to any foreign troops, and 
accordingly refused admittance to the Hessian auxiliaries, 
who began to be dreadfully incommoded by the severity 
of the weather. This objection, implying an attack upon 
ihe prerogative, the government did not think fit, at this 
juncture, to dispute any other way, than by procuring a 
new law in favour of those foreigners. It was entitled, 
" A bill to make provision for quartering the foreign 
troops now in this kingdom," prepared by lord Barring- 
ton, the chancellor of the exchequer, and the solicitor- 
general, and immediately passed without opposition.' This 
step being taken, another Bill was brought in, for the 
regulation of the marine forces while on shore. This was 
almost a transcript of the mutiny act, with this material 
difference ; it empowered the admiralty to grant commis- 
sions for holding general courts-martial, and to do every 
thing, and in the same manner, as his majesty is em- 
powered to do by the usual mutiny bill; consequently 
every clause was adopted without question. 

XXX. The same favourable reception was given to a 
bill for the more speedy and effectual recruiting, his ma- 
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1757. jesty's land forces and marines; a law which threw into 
the hands of many worthless magistrates an additional 
power of oppressing their fellow-creatures : all justices of 
the peace, commissioners for the land*tax, magistrates of 
corporations and borougfasi were empowered to meet by 
direction of the secretan'y at war, coomiunicated in pre- 
cepts issued by the high sheriffsi or their deputies, within 
their respective divisions, and at their usual places of 
meeting, to qualify themselves for the execution of th^ 
act: then they were required to appoint the tames and 
places for their succeeding meedngs; to issue precepts 
to the proper officers for these succeeding meetings; and 
to give notice of the time and place of every meeting ta 
such military officers, as, by notice from the secretary at 
war, siiould be directed to attend that service. The 
annual bill for preventing mutiny and desertion, met with 
no objecti(^ls, and indeed contained nothing essentially 
different from that which had passed in the last session^ 
The next law enacted was, for further preventing embez- 
zlement of goods and apparel, by those with whom they 
are intrusted, and putting a stop to the practice of gaming 
in public houses. By this bill a penalty was inflicted on 
pawnbrokers, in a summary way, for receiving goods, 
knowing them not to be the property of the pledger, and 
pawned without the authority of the owner ^. With re- 
spect to gaming, the act ordained, that all publicans suf^ 
fering journeymen, labourers, servants, or apprentices, to 

^ It was enacted, that persoiui pawning, exchanging, or disposing of gooda,. 
without leave of the owner, should 8i#er in the penalty of twenty shillings ;. 
and on non-payment, be committed for fourteen day« to hard labour; «fto^' 
wards, if the money could not then be paid, to be whipped publicly in the house 
of correction, or such other place as the justice of the peace should appoint, on 
application of the prosecutor : that every pawnbroker should make enUy of the 
person's name and place of abode who' pledges any goods with him ; and the 
pledger, if he required it, should have a duplicate of that entry : that a pawn- 
broker receiving linen or apparel intnuted to others to be washed or mended, 
should forfeit double the sum lent upon it, and restore the goods : that upon oath 
of any person whose goods are unlawfully pawned or exchanged, the justice 
should issue a warrant to search the auspeoted person's house ; and upon re* 
fusal of admittance the officer might break open the door : that goods pawned 
for any sum not exceeding ten pounds might be recovered within two years, the 
owner making oath of the ]>awning, and tendering the principal, interest, and 
charges : that goods remaining unredeemed for two years should be forfeited 
and sold, the overplus to be accounted for to the owner on demand. 
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game witk cards, dice, shuffle-boards, mississippi, or bSi- 1757. 
liard tables, skittles, ninepins, etc. should forfeit forty 
shillings for the first offence, and for every subsequent 
offence t6n pounds shall be levied by distress. 

XXXI. Divers inconveniencies having resulted from 
the interposition of justices, who, in pursuance of an act 
of parliament passed in the present reign, assumed the 
tight of establishing rates for the payment of wages to 
weavers, several petitions were offered to the house of 
commons, representing the evil consequences of such an 
establishment; and although these arguments were an- 
swered and opposed in counter-petitions, the commons, 
actuated by a laudable concern for the interest of the 
woollen manufacture, after due deliberation, removed the 
grievance by a new bill, repealing so much of the former 
act as empowered justices of the peace to make rates for 
the payment of wages'. The commons were not more 
forward to provide supplies for prosecuting the war with 
vigour, than ready to adopt regulations for the advantage 
of trade and manufactures. The society of the free 
British fishery presented a petition, alleging, that they 
had employed the sum of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand three hundred and five pounds eight shillings and 
sixpence, together with the entire produce of their fish, 
and all the monies arising from the several branches al- . 
lowed on the tonnage of their shipping, and on the expor- 
tation of their fish, in carrying on the said fishery; and 
that, from their being obliged, in the infancy of the under- 
taking, to incur a much larger expense than was at that 
time foreseen, they now found themselves so far reduced 
in their capital as to be utterly incapable of further pro- 
secuting the fisheries with any hope of success, unless 

' It likewise imported, that all contracts or agreements made between clothiers 
and weavers, in respect to wages, should, from and after the first of May, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, be valid, notwithstanding any 
rate established, or to be estabUshed : but that these contracts or agreements 
should extend only to the actual prices or rates of workmanship or wages, and 
not to the payment thereof in any other manner than in money ; and that if any 
clothier should refuse or neglect to pay the weaver the waees or price agreed on, 
in money, within two days after the work should be performed and delivered, 
the same being demanded, should forfioit foorty shiUings for every such o0ence. 
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1757. indulged with the further assistance of parliament. They 
prayed, therefore, that towards enabling them to carry on 
the said fisheries, they might have liberty to make use 
of such nets as they should find best adapted to the said 
fisheries; each buss, neyertheless, carrying to, sea the 
same quantity and depth of netting, which, by the fishery 
acts, they were then bound to carry : that the bounty of 
thirty shillings per ton, allowed by the said acts on the 
vessels employed in the fishery, might be increased : and 
forasmuch as many of the stock-proprietors were unable 
to advance any further sum for prosecuting this branch of 
commerce ; and others unwilling in the present situation, 
and under the present restraints, to risk any further sum in 
the undertaking; that the stock of the society, by the said 
acts made unalienable, except in case of death or bank- 
ruptcy, for a term of years, might forthwith be made 
transferrable; and that the petitioners might be at liberty, 
between the intervals of the fishing seasons, to employ 
the busses in such a manner as they should find for the 
advantage of the society. While the committee was em- 
ployed . in deliberating on the particulars of this remon- 
strance, . another was delivered from the free British 
fishery chamber of Whitehaven in Cumberland, repre- 
senting, that as the law then stood, they went to Shetland 
. and returned at a great expense and loss of time ; and 
while the war continued durst not stay there to fish, be- 
sides being obliged to run the most imminent risks, by 
going and returning without convoy : that ever since the 
institution of th€ present fishery, experience had fully 
shown the fishery of Shetland not worth following, as 
thereby the petitioners had lost two months of a much 
better fishery in St. George's channel, within one day's 
sail of Whitehaven: they took notice, that the free 
British fishery society had applied to the house for fur- 
ther assistance and relief; and prayed that Campbel-town, 
in Argyleshire, might be appointed the place of rendez- 
vous for the busses belonging to Whitehaven, for the 
summer as well as the winter fishery, that they might be 
enabled to fish with greater advantage. The committee, 
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having considered the matter of both petitions, were of 1767. 
opmion/that the petitioners should be at liberty to use 
such nets as they should find best adapted to the white 
herring fishery : that the bounty of thirty shillings per 
ton should be augmented to fifty: that the petitioners 
should be allowed, during the intervab' of the fishing, 
seasons, to employ their vessels in other lawful business^ 
provided they should have been employed in the herring 
fishery during the proper seasons : that they might use 
such barrels for packing the fish as they. then used, or 
might hereafter find best adapted for that purpose : that 
they should have liberty to make use of any waste or 
uncultivated land, one hundred yards at the least above 
high-water mark, for the purpose of drying their nets: 
and that Campbeltown would be the most proper and 
convenient place for the rendezvous of the busseis belong- 
ing to Whitehaven. This last resolution, however, was 
not inserted in th^ bill, which contained the other five» 
and in a little time received the royal assent. 

XXXII. Such are the connexions, dependencies/and 
relations subsisting between the mechanical arts, agricul* 
ture^ and manufactures of Great Britain, that it requires 
study, deliberation, and inquiry in the legislature to dis- 
cern and distinguish the whole scope and consequences 
of many projects ofiered for the benefit of the common- 
wealth. The society of merchant adventurers in the city 
of Bristol alleged, in a petition to the house of commons, 
that great quantities of bar-iron were imported into Great 
Britain firom Sweden, Russia, and other parts, chiefly 
purchased with ready money; some of which iron was 
exported again to Africa and other places, and the rest 
wrought up by the manufacturers. They affirmed, that 
bar-iron, imported from North Americat would answer 
the same purposes; and the importation of it tend not 
only to the great advantage of the kingdom, by increasing 
its shipping and navigation, but also to the benefit of the 
British colonies: that by an act passed in the twenty- 
third year of his present majesty's reign, the importation 
of bar-iron from America into the port of London, duty 
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1757« freCi was peraiitted ; biit its being carried coartways, or 
farther by land than ten miles, had been prohibited ; so 
that several very considerable manufacturing towns were 
deprived of the use of American iron^ and the out*port8 
prevented from employing it in their export ccnnmerce : 
they requested, therefore, that bar-iron might be imported 
from North America into Great Britain, duty free, by all 
his majesty's subjects. This request being reinforced by 
many other petitions from different parts of the kingdom, 
other classes of men, who thought several interests would 
be affected by such a measure, took the alarm; and, in 
divers counter-petitions, specified many ill consequences 
which they alleged would arbe from its being enacted 
into a law. Pamphlets were published on both sides of 
the question, and violent disputes were kindled upon the 
subject, which was justly deemed a matter of national 
importance. The opposers of the bill observed, that large 
quantities of iron were yearly produced at home, and em- 
ployed multitudes of poor people, there being no less 
than one hundred and nine forges in England and Wales, 
besides those erected in Scotland, the whole produidhg 
eighteen thousand tons of iron: that as the mines in 
Great Britain are inexhaustible, the produce would of 
late years have been considerably increased, had not the 
people been kept under continual apprehension of seeing 
American iron admitted duty free : a supposition which 
had prevented the traders from extending their works, 
and discouraged many from engaging in this branch of 
traffic : they alleged, that the iron wwks, already canoed 
on in England, occa^oned a consumption of one hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand cords of wood, produced in 
coppices that grow upon barren lands, which could not 
Otherwise be turned to any good account: that as the 
copi»ces afford shade, and preserve a moisture in the 
ground, Aie pasture is more valuable with the wood, than 
it would be if the eopjMces were grubbed up; ocnse- 
quently all the estates, where these now grow, would sink 
in their yearly value: that these coppices, now cufcivated 
and preserved for the use of the ir(»i-works, are likewise 
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absolutely necessary for the naanufacture of leather, as 1757. 
they furnish bark for the tanners ; and that, according to 
the management of these Goppicesi they produced a great 
number of timber trees, so necessary for the purposes 
of building. They . asserted, that neither the American 
iron, nor any that had yet been found in Great Britain, 
was so proper for conYerting into steel as that which 
comes from Sweden, particularly that sort called ore 
ground ; but as there are mines in the northern parts of 
Britain* nearly in the same latitude with those of Sweden, 
fiimished with sufficient quantities of wiood, and rivers 
for mHls and engines, it was hardly to be doubted but 
that people would find mttal of the same quality, and, in 
a few years, be .able to pteyent the necessity of iinporting 
iron either from Sweden or Russia* They inferred, that 
Aitericaalron could never interfere with that which Great 
Britain imported from Swed^, because it was not fit for 
edged tobls, anchors, chain^plates, and other particulars 
necessary in shlp-b^ilding.; nor diminish the importation 
of Russian, iron,, which was ncMt only harder than the 
Ametican andBntish, but also could be. afforded cheaper 
than that brougUt from our own plantations, even though 
the duty of this last should be removed. The importation 
of American iron, therefore, duty free, could interfere 
with no other sort but that produced in Britain, with 
which, by means of this advantage, it would clash so 
mudi, as to put a stop in a little time to all the iron works 
now carried on in the kingdom, and reduce to beggary 
a great number of families whom they support* To these 
objectidns the favourers of the bill solicited replied, that 
when a manufacture is much more valuable than the 
rough materials, and these cannot be produced at home 
insofficient quantities, and at such a price as is consbtetit 
widi the preservation of the manufacture ; it is the interest 
of the legislature to admit a free importation of these ma- 
terials, even from foreign countries, although it should 
put an end to the production of that material in this 
island: that as the neighbours of Great Britain are now 
more attentive than ever to their commercial interest, and 
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1757. endeavouring to manufacture their rough materials at 
home ; this tiation must take every method for lowering 
the price of materials^ otherwise in a few years it will lose 
the manufacture, and, instead of supplying other coun- 
tries, be furnished by them with all the fine toys and 
utensils made of steel and iron: that being in danger 
of losing not only the manufacture but the produce of 
iron, unless it can be procured at a cheaper rate than 
that for which it is sold at present, the only way of attain- 
ing this end is by diminishing the duty payable upon the 
importation of foreign iron, or by rendering it necessary 
for the undertakers of the iron mines in Great Britain to 
sell their produce cheaper than it has been for some years 
afforded: that the most effectual method for this purpose 
is to raise up a rival, by permitting a free importation of 
all sorts of iron from the American plantations : that 
American iron can never be sold so cheap as that of 
Britain can be afforded; for, in the colonies, labour of 
all kinds is much dearer than in England: if a man em- 
ploys his own slaves, he must reckon in his charge a great 
deal more than the common interest of their purchase- 
money, because, when one of them dies, or escapes from 
his master, he loses both interest and principal: that the 
common interest of money in the plantations is consider- 
ably higher than in England, consequently no man in that 
country will employ his money in any branch of trade by 
which he cannot gain considerably more per cent, than 
is expected in Great Britain, where the interest is low, 
and profit moderate; a circumstance which will always 
give a great advantage to the British miner, who likewise 
enjoys an exemption from freight and insurance, which lie 
heavy upon the American adventurer, especially in time 
of war. With respect to the apprehension of the leather 
tanners, they observed, that as the coppices generally 
grew on barren lands, not fit for tillage, and improved 
the pasturage, no proprietor would be at the expense of 
grubbing up the wood to spoil the pasture, as he could 
make no other use of the land on which it was produced. 
The wood must be always worth something, especially in 
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counties where there is not plenty of coal, and tfaie timber J757, 

trees Vould produce considerable advantage: therefore, if 

there was not one iron mine in Great Britain, no coppice 
would be grubbed up, unless it grew on a rich soil, which 
would produce corn instead of cord wood; consequently 
the tanners have nothing to fear, especially as planting 
hath become a prevailing taste among the landholders of 
the island. The committee appointed to prepare the bill 
seriously weighed and canvassed these arguments, ex- 
amined disputed facts, and inspected papers and accounts 
relating to the produce, importation, and manufactory of 
iron. At length Mh John Pitt reported. to the house 
their opinion, implying that the liberty granted by an act 
passed in the twenty-third year of his majesty's reign, of 
importing bar iron from the British colonies in America 
into the port of London, should be extended, to all the 
other ports of Great Britain ; and that so much of that 
act as related to this clause should be repealed. The 
house having agreed to these resolutions, and the bill 
being brought in accordingly, another petition was prie- 
seoted by several noblemen, gentlemen, freeholders, and 
other proprietors, owners, and possessors of coppices and 
woodlands, in the west riding of Yorkshire, aileging, that 
a permission to import American bar iron duty free, would 
be attended with numberless ill consequences both of a 
public and private nature ; specifying certain hardships to 
which they in particular would be exposed ; and prating, 
that, if the bill should pass, they might be relieved from 
the pressure of an act passed in the reign of Henry the 
eighth, obliging the owners of coppice woods to preserve 
them, under severe penalties; and be permitted to fell 
and grub up their coppice woods, in order to a more pro- 
per cultivation of the soil, without being restrained by the 
fear of malicious and interested prosecutions. In conse- 
quence of this remonstrance, a clause was added to the 
bill, repealing so much of the act of Henry the eighth as 
prohibited the conversion of coppice or underwoods into 
pasture or tillage; then it passed through both houses, 
and received the royal sanction. As there was not timei 
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vm. v&er this affiur oame upon die carpet, to obtain a»y new 
" ^accounts from Americayand as k'was dioagbt WKfieBsmef 
io know the quantities of iron madfe in tbat ooontry, the 
iioQse presented an addreas to his majesty^ desiritig be 
would be pleased to give directioni that them cdtonld be 
iaid befoxie th«ni, in the next aesdon of pariiament^ an 
account of the quantity of iron made in the American co^- 
leniesy from Ohrifitmas^ in the year one thousand eeveft 
hundred and forty-nine, to the ftfth day of January, in the 
year one thousand seven hiudr ed and fifty^six, each yem- 
4»eiiiig dktingmshed. 

XXXIIL From diie important object, the parliament 
^eonrerted its attention to a regulation of a tbodi more 
' private nature. In consequence of a petition by the lor^ 
<maiy0r, aldermen, and commons of the city of London, a 
bill >was brought in, and passed into a law witfaont oppo*- 
sition, for the more effectual preservation and improve*- 
ment of tke fry and spawn of fish in the riv«r Thamea^ 
and waters of the Medway, and for the better regulating 
the fishery in those rivers. The two next measures ta^en 
for the benefit of the public were, first a bill to raider 
more effectual the several laws then in being, for the 
amendment and preservation of the highways and turn- 
pike roads of the kingdom ; the other for the mote efiee*- 
tually preventing the spreading of the contagious disteafr- 
per which at that time raged among the horned cattleu 
A third arose from the distress of poor silk manu&ctorers, 
who were destitute of employment, and deprived of aV 
meaps of subsisting through the interruption of the Le*- 
¥ant tirade, occasioned by the war, and the delay of the 
merchant ships from Italy. In <Nrder to remedy this incoiir 
vei|ience, a bill was prepared, enacting, that any persons 
might import from any place, in «any shifi or vessel what- 
soever, til] the first day of December, <me thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-seven, organeine thrown silk of i3» 
growth or production of Italy, to be brought to the ans*- 
tom boose of London, wheresoever landed: but that n^ 
4 Italian thrown silk, coarser t|ian Bologna, nor any tram of 
;the growth of Italy, nor any other thrown silk of the 
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growth or prodUdten of T&f kejr, i^ewla, Badt brdia, 6t tW. 

Cbhia, Atf}3t}A be imfi/Dtfed by thb act, iindet the peiiidiy 

o( tbe fdirfbitn^^ thereof. Nbtwithiftanding several petK 
tibilSy jptenefft^d by thef Merch^nts^ owners, and cotth 
matiderib of shipft arid oth^a tradhig to Leghorn Md 
other ports 6f Italy^ si» well as by the importers and ma-* 
nafacturefs of taw sTlk»> representing the evil cohscl^' 
quetices that irtnxH probably attetid the parsing of eitieh Ik 
biB, the parliament a^eed fo thb teitfportiry deviation 
from the fanious aet of fiavigatioii, for k present ilupply to^ 

XXXIV. 1" he nelt ci^il reguIatiM eitublisfaect in ^M 
session of parliament #iis in itddf jtidieiotn,' and, had ifr 
bee'A more eftgerljr suggesrCed/ miglifi ikave be^H rnoch 
more betiefida! to the publid^ In oi<^r to diseoUk^g^ 
the practice off smuggKhg, and Jyrel^<^t the deyp«frado€fi> 
eoncetAed tlierein fron^ enlisting iA Ihe Betinioei of tbtf 
enethy, & IstW #iai^ pa!84ed, exacting, that evety peirdoft whar 
had been^ belbre the itst of May in tfce present year^ 
guHty of illegal rtnlning, cohoealiftg, t^ceiving, or eaf ryin^ 
any wool, or prohibited goods, ot atiy ^M^igKi tottitboii-f 
ti&i ]kt\M to dutieiS', the same not hitving been paid or i^^ 
tttted, of of aiding fherehr; ov hbd beeii found with tite^ 
atttMror weapcms, in order to be Aiding to sudh olTender^t 
er had been ginih^ of i^eceitiiig sueh godds after seizu^e^ 
0^ c»f any aet whiftsoevei^, wh^tfiby periiohs might be* 
deetited runners <yf foreign goods; or of hindering, wouh^ 
ing, or beating afny offi^cer in the eieecution of his duty, o^ 
ft»siitf}nfg thetehi; ishMlild be itodbtamified* from all such 
ofieneeb, coneerfthig wbieh fto suit should l^en have beeni 
eonMenoed, or oottiporitkm manlle, on condition that btf 
idHyftld, before bring ap^^Vehended ov prosecuted, and be<*' 
fdro' the first day of Geeemberi enter hiiiiself with sou^e 
commkfificMMd officer o# his majeisty'si tfeeti to' servfe as tf 
common saik>i^; and frlvould*, for three yeara from* s^h 
entry, unless sooner fidfy disebMOf^d^' Actually serve iM4 
do dttty in than station, aAd register his name, etc. frithr 
the elerk 06 the peace of the eoanty #here he residedi aif 
the act prescnbeii' A» attempt w^aB ftiade in favour of 
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1757. the seamen employed in the navy, who had been very, 
irregularly paid, and subject to grievous hardships. in con- 
sequence of this irregularity; Mr. Grenville, brother to 
earl Temple, moved for leave to bring in a bill for the en- 
couragement of seamen employed in his majesty's navy, 
and for establishing a regular method for the punctual,, 
speedy, and certain payment of their wages, as well as for 
rescuing them from the arts of fraud and imposition. 
The proposal was corroborated by divers petitions; the 
bill was prepared, read, printed, and, after it had under- 
gone some amendment, passed into the house of lords, 
where it was encountered with several objections, and 
dropped for this session of parliament. 

XXXV. The house of commons being desirous of pre- 
venting, for the future, such distresses as the poor had 
lately undergone, appointed a committee to consider of 
proper provisions to restrain the price of com ^nd bread 
within due bounds for the future. For this purpose they 
Y^re empowered to send for persons, papers, and re- 
eords; and it was resolved, that all who attended the 
committee should have voices. Having inquired into the 
causes of the late scarcity, they agreed to several resolu- 
tions; and a bill was brought in to explain and amend the 
laws against regraters, forestallers, and engrossers of corn* 
"^he committee also received instructions to inquire into 
the abuses of millers, mealmen, and bakers, with regard 
to bread, and to consider of proper methods to prevent 
Ijiem in the sequel ; but no further progress was made in 
this important affair, which was the more interesting, as 
the lives of individuals in a great measure depended 
vpon a speedy reformation; for the millers and bakers 
were said to have adulterated their flour with common 
whiting, lime, bone ashes, alum, and other ingredients 
pernicious to. the human constitution ; a consummation of 
villany for which no adequate punishment could be in- 
flicted. Among the measures proposed in parliament 
which did not succeed, one of the most remarkable was a 
bill prepared by Mr. Rose Fuller, Mr. Charles Town-> 
iihend,.and Mr. Banks, to explain* amend, and render 
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more effectual a law passed in the reign of king William" 1757. 
the thirds entitled, "An act to punish governors of 
plantations, in this kingdom, for crimes committed by 
them in the plantations.*' This bill was proposed in coh^^-^ - 
sequence of some complaints, specifying acts of cruelty,' 
folly, and oppression, by which some British governoraf 
had been lately distinguished ; but, before the bill could 
be brought in, the parliament was prorogued. 

XXXVI. But no step taken by the house of commons^ 
in the course of this session, was more interesting to the' 
body of the people than th^ inquiry into the loss of Mi*^ 
norca, which had excited such loud and universal cla-^ 
mour. By addresses to the king, unanimously voted, the 
commons requested that his majesty would give directions 
for laying before them copies of all the letters and papers 
containing any intelligence received by the secretaries of 
state, the commissioners of the admiralty, or any other of 
his majesty's ministers, in relation to the equipment of thel 
French fleet at Toulon, or the designs of the French on 
Minorca, or any other of his majesty's possessions in Eu** 
rope, since the first day of January, in the year one thou-^ 
sand seven hundred and fifty-five, to the first day of 
August, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty*' 
six. They likewise desired to peruse a list of the ships of 
war that were equipped and made ready for sea, from the 
first of August, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-five, to the thirtieth day of April in the following 
year; with the copies of all saOing orders sent to the com- 
manders during that period ; as also the state and condi- 
tion of his majesty's ships in the several ports of Great 
Britain at the time of admiral Byng's departure, with the 
squadron under his command, for the relief of fort St* 
Philip, during the period of time above mentioned, ac- 
cording to the monthly returns made by the admiralty^ 
with the number of seamen mustered and borne on board 
the respective ships. They demanded copies of all orders 
and instructions given to that admiral, and of letters writ- 
ten to and received from him, during his continuance in 
that command, either by the secretaries of state, or lords 
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17#7. Pf tbfJ ^mrity, rf Utipg |9 ^e pm^Jtiw of \m iflnM«Wi 
~— =^ nod ip ^^ ^eQitfiw of Jii? pr4^s. 1^ ft, y^pV^, Aftjr r^ 
qi4r94 t}i# impe^jipp of ^11 p^perp wbjph ^01114 i^ ftfiy 
m^pfor tpp4 tp ^xp]l|^ip the Jbps of Mwprpai ^q4 tfep ^r 
c#fTOgci pf IVJ^ff Byng'9 fijqua^rpp. Hip IPMJ^sty comp)k4 
▼itJ^ pwry tfctifite of tl?^r j^quesfe : fte piip^r^ VP'P PTff-^ 
9fmp^ Jo th? ho^^jB, pr4pred iff U^ ]jipon t^p tf^l^ fpr ib^ 
perusal of th^ Tfnem}>^h ^ fiwBj referp^d |to tfa^ consi- 
4er{Ma9iii of a f5W"»i*t^e 9f rte wtol? fcppse, In the 
^pr^^ of f;hpir 4eVJ?Pr^tipp8 tbpy isidij;!? sa^^d I^^ V^aj^tjr 
fyr pwe ipfoy^^pn, |iH ^^ length the tpntl^ se^^e4 tp \^ 
«90Qther^ Wpder ^uch ^P (^i^orn^ow l>^^fhpp pf p^pevPy f^ 
the e^r^ pf a wlipje piessjon covl4 QOt b^ye prpperly )pf}^ 
^pyed. Indpe4, ip^iy discerping pi^w^^W wit^QPt dppirjB 
V^^ tp 4?$pair of seeing jthe roypt^ry iupfpl4f|d| a« «ppp. 
^ the ipquiry was upd^f t^pn Ijy 4 ^ppif^^tee of ftp 
^Ji^Ip bop^. They oh$erve4t t]3At f^p aifai^ pf sucb f^ 
davkji iatrjjciitei aod sp^picipus Pia^re> pug^t to li^v^ l?^^ 
r^ferre4 jkp a aelept i^nd spcret cppiipijtt^, t^hps^p J^y bf^}l(3|t, 
ejoapowered to send for piprspp^^ Pf^Pf^c'^ $^P4 ,r^or4i9i f|p4 
to gamine w^tnesfse^ in tl^e pip^t spl^u^p 4pd de]liber^(;p 
l|i\app^r ; that the pam^^ of tibe cppunittee Ojuglit to hav^ 
been publisl^ed fpi^ )^he i^Misfuction of t)^ pi^pple^ whp 
cpuld have judged w^th spnie certaipty; vlx^fher l^e ip- 
gifiry vould he carried op with sack ^ippfirtfaUty ^ fb$ 
l^atipx^l piisfortune reqpiced* They $p8pQctp4 ^h^ fhi§ 
re^enct to a cppuxptl)^^ of the whole ^opae iiras ^ n^-> 
Cpnjkrivanpp, to prevepf a rpguUr fLQ4 WP^^e jpves^atiop, 
to introduce copfpsiop ap4 coptpst^ tp pu^^^i l^&^fhlfn 
9p4 pbpmbrate; tp tea^e, f^igup; s^d disgu^f tf)p ip-* 
gVlirerf , th^t jthe e:^^inadop n^g^t ^e hurried over fp a 
s^per^ial and perfi^nctpry ^^wnpr; an4 ^he ff^H^trjr^ 
from jthis ^sgccliy and cppfusiop of n?^feri^]^| bajf ppc- 
plored and ppdigested^ derive a general pfrjiamenlii^fy 
approbation^ tp which they plight appei^l {r<^ the ^cifsa- 
Jipfl^ pf the p^pplie. A select pofliipittee wopld Jj^stve prp-r 
hably exap^iped some pf the cje^^jts of thp refippptive pfrr 
fice?, that tb^y wight certainly Ifnpyr wbpt^er fjny Igftpr^ 
P? P*B?rs had beep suppressed, whether the ep(V^c^ h^ 
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Ihten faidifuJIy madtv aaiot whetlwp tbex^ migHt not b6B iTeT. 
papcira 06 uiUliifge»c»f wbicla^ tbougfa pvoper tmpf^ 8ul>- 
Mltod tOijc select and! sscnti commiltee^ oonld n<»t/0on«' 
siBtentiy with die honour of tbe nation^ becomnnimottttd' 
ta M coniHiittee' of the whole houfie. Indeed, it^ does' not 
appear that the minbteni- had any foreign mteUigenee or 
correspondence that could be^much depended upon m> 
any matter of national importanoe, and^ no evidence- wii» 
eKamined en the oocasio»; a cireumatance tbe kes; to be< 
f^retted, as^ in tines* past, evil mimstevs have genennDy^ 
found meens to ve»d)Br sHch inquiries ineffectual ; andtiys* 
same- arts* would at* uny rate have operated with the sa«i» 
^qaey^ had a: seeret: committee been employed at thii^ 
jimotuve. Be that ae it may> sep«ral resolutions were re*' 
ported from die committee; diough some* of them weiw 
not carried by^ the majority* without violent dispute ami 
severe altereatbn^ The fivst and last of their resolutions' 
require particular notice. By tiie former^ it' appeoced toi 
the committee^ that his majesty, from tbe twenty-seventb 
day of August, in the year one thousai^seiven hundredi 
and ftfty-ft^, to tiie twentieth day of April inthe sue* 
eeeding^ year, received such repeated: and concurrent in^-. 
telligenoe, as gave just> reason' to believe that the FrenelL 
king intended to ikivade'his>domkiion8 olf Great BritJanx^R: 
Iceland; In the latter they declare.theic opinions, that na 
gceoter^ nupiber of i^ip&. of war- could be sept. into tfae^ 
Medit^ranean^ than, were actually sent thither, under the: 
command of adpiiral Byng ; nor any greater reiafiDfceacait* 
than- the regiment' whkh was; sent, and the detachmenf^. 
equal to a battalion, which was ordered, to tbej relief I of 
fifft Sfc Philip, conwstently with the state, of the navy, ani 
the various^ services essential to the safety- of his majest^'st 
dominions^ and the intecesta of his subjects* It.must have> 
been something, more powerful thah> ordinary conviction! 
tiiat suggested; these opinioosL Whatever reports:mighti 
baxrebeen circulatecU by< the. Erenchi ministry, ini orc^ei' ta. 
amuse, intimidate, and dietacb^the attc«tio» (rf the English- 
govonmefitfirom Americaiand the Me£tBrranean> whenOi 
they really intended ta exert themselves;; yet, tbeictrcumf 
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1767* stances of the two nations being considered, one would 
think there could have been no just grounds to fear an 
invasion of Great Britain or Ireland, especially when 
other intelligence seemed to point out much more proba- 
ble scenes of action. . But the last resolution is still more 
incomprehensible to those who know not exactly the basia 
on which it was raised. The number of ships of war in 
actual commission amounted to two hundred and fifty^ 
having on board fifty thousand seamen and marines. In- 
telligence and repeated information of the French design 
upon Minorca had been conveyed to the ministry of Eng- 
land, about six months before it was put in execution. la 
it credible, that in all this time the nation could not equip 
- or spare above eleven ships of the line and six frigates, to; 
save the important island of Minorca ? Is it easy to con- 
ceive, that from a standing army of fifty thousand men, 
one regiment of troops could not have been detached to 
reinforce a garrison, well known to be insufficient for the 
works it was destined to defend ? To persons of common 
intellects it appeared, that intelligence of the armament 
at Toulon was conveyed to the admiralty as early as the. 
month of September, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred land fifty-five, with express notice that it would con-* 
sist of twelve ships of the line : that the design against 
Minorca was communicated as early as the twenty-seventh 
day of August, by consul Banks, of Carthagena ; con- 
firmed by letters from consul Bertes, at Genoa, dated oa 
the seventeenth and twenty-sixth of January, and received 
by Mr. Fox, secretary of state, on the fourth and eleventh 
of February, as well as by many subsequent intimations : 
that, notwithstanding these repeated advices, even after 
hostilities had commenced in Europe, when the garrison 
of Minorca amounted to no more than four incomplete^ 
regiments, and one company of artillery, forty-two officc^rs. 
being absent, and the place otherwise unprovided for a 
siege; when the Mediterranean squadron, commanded by 
Mr. Edgecumbe, consisted of two ships of the line and 
five frigates; neither stores, ammunition, nor provision^, 
the absent officers belonging to the garrison, recruits for> 
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the regiments, though ready raised, ncinersi nor any addi- r757* 
tional troops, were sent to the island, nor the squadron 
augmented, till admiral Byng sailed from Spithead on the 
sixth day of April, with no more ships of the line than, 
by the most early and authentic intelligence, the govern- 
ment were informed would sail from Toulon, even when 
Mr. Byng should have been joined by commodore Edge- 
cumbe ; a junction upon which no dependence ought to 
have been laid : that this squadron contained no troops 
but such as belonged to the four regiments in garrison, 
except dne battalion to serve in the fleet as marines, un- 
less we include the order for another to be embarked at 
Gibraltar; which order was neither obeyed nor under- 
stood: that, considering the danger to which Minorca 
was exposed, and the forwardness of the enemy's prepara- 
tions at Toulon, admiral Osborne, with thirteen ships of 
the line and one frigate, who returned on the sixteenth 
of February, after having convoyed a fleet of merchant 
ships, might have been detached to Minorca, without 
hazarding the coast of Great Britain ; for at that time, 
exclusive of this squadron, there were eight ships of the 
line and thirty-two frigates ready manned, and thirty-two 
ships of the line and five frigates almost equipped r that 
admiral Hawke was sent with fourteen ships of the line 
and one frigate to cruise in the bay of Biscay, after re- 
peated intelligence had been received that the French 
fleet had sailed for the West Indies, and the eleven ships 
remaining at Brest and Rochefort were in want of hands 
and cannon, so that they coul^ never serve to cover any 
embarkation or descent, consequently Mr. Hawkers squad- 
ron might have been spared for the relief of Minorca: 
that instead of attending to this important object, the ad- 
miralty, on the eighth day of March, sent two ships of 
the line and three frigates to intercept a coasting convoy 
off cape Barfleur ; on the eleventh of the same month 
they detached two ships of the line to the West Indies, 
and on the nineteenth two more to North America, where 
they could be of little immediate service ; on the twenty^^ 
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1197. i^i tw9 <tf tbci Une a»d Aree frigsl^ a coayogr-J^iiotaBg 
'""^""^^ ^ Cb?]?bQMfg;^ wd oa the firel of Aptil five ^hifa of Ibe 
lil^i ii)c)iDdii^ tlwreie feiaun^ from thit last. serTice^ t& 
foinforf^ sir Eiii^rdl Hawke^ already too strong for tb« 
FfQO^h ie^t bound Iq Canada: tbaA all diese ships mighl; 
b^^YO been added to Mr. Byng'a squadron^ without exr 
loosing Great Britain ox Ireland to any hazard of inrasioo: 
tb^ at leiigtb Mr* Byng was detached with ten great 
^ipii only^ and e^^en. denied a. firigate to repeat si^aals^ 
^ MFbich be petj^tianed; altbough «t that very time tbieire 
^c^e bi ppj^ty exjclMi^ive of bis squadron, aeirenteen ships of 
t^e ]io^ m4 thirteen fngat^si ready for sea, besides ^esvew 
j^f tbe liiw and nioeteen frigates almoat e<|iiipped*^^ Ff om 
^bes« and other QircomatanQ^, ji^rticularijied and wged 
w^b gi?eat vivacsity, many individuals inferredr that a 
neater numb^i! of ships might have been detai^hed to the 
Alediterraaean than i^ere actually sent with admiral By i^g; 
Q^ the nQl; sending an earlier and sfiro^er force wasvone 
gi:eat. cause of Minorca's being lost, and CQ-operaAed wiitb 
the delay of the ministry in sending tt^tber reinforcev^ent^ 
gi troops, their neglect in suflferkig the ofiicers of the ga^- 
f^Uf ((9 qc^ipiie absent; from their duty> and tbeiR omit>- 
tjpg to give orders: for raising miners Ui> serve in the fi^- 
tresa of Mahon. 

XJXXVII, The ne^^t inquiry in which the ho,u^e of 
|(|ommons engaged related to the contraeta for victualling 
the foifces in America, which were supposed, by some; p;|r 
trjiolsj to be fraudulent and unconscionable* This suspiqioiii 
a^Qs^ from an awMguous ^expression, on which th^e Qonr 
j^actojp betog. interrogated by the coounitfee appoint;ed t^ 
^amii[ie the partjculi^rsy^ he prudently interpreted it in 
s^h ^r manner as tjo screen lun^^elf from the resentmisnt of 
jbe^legislati^rQ. The bouse* therefore,. resoVed that tbe 
^po^apt entered, ipto on the twenty-si^t;bi dayof ]yfeiBoh# 
in ^. y^!^ one thousaud seven hundi'ed: and ftftyrai?!:, kiy 
' the ^mnu^oners of tj;ie treaaury, witb WiJUiam Bs^ls^e^ 
Cbri«itppber; Kilbyi and l^icbard 3al(^ir, of lioudpntrnw- 
chm^% feir fiwnidiing proyiwwi. to tbff forges under the 
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prQ9ieQt^d tq the k}pg }>y the bo^e pf coipqiQpg, dQwipig 
|u» P^ieaty wf>uld giv^ 9rd?r"l for ^ying befppre tl^jpi s^ 
yi^raj papers reUtiog tP disputes whipK h#d l|it?ly bftiv- 
p^i^d betwei^n bis ej:celleftqy Charles Knowles, esq. und 
spme of tbi? prifi^piil ipbahitamts of tbp ii^lapd of ^^am^icii. 
Thi» gpvernoir w^a accused qC mfi.nj iUeg^l^ Qruel, ayid 4iv 
t^ifr^ry acts, during the cpurse of bis adamustrfition : bmt 
tJipsk^ impatatiQi^s b^ inpi^nred by an e^e^ou of pqwa?, 
yfl^ich w^ iu itself laudable, wd w^l iptendcMl for tbe 
cpu^mer^ial ipjereirt of the isl^ldt This w^ bis digging 
the aeat of gqvermnient, and p|x>CHrii|g an %qt pf ^98e«9b)y 
for rpmoYing thq several lawa^ r^prds, books^ papers, upd 
wntiqgf, belonging to several p^ces i» tbftt island, from 
Spanish-town to Kingston;, ^nd for obbging tb^ seYeral 
officers to l?eep tbeir pfil^ce§, #nd bpl4 a supr^we CQ^rt ^ 
jifdici^tuTp at this last pUae, tp i^bicb be bftd ipf^yed the 
se;^t pf goyernwent- Sp^n^ib-toiifn* otb^rwise CftUed $<• 
J^o de la Vegft, tbe old c^pjlt»l, Wfts an iwpn^deri^ 
inland pUce, of no s^cvirity, tr^e, or iipipprtaAce; wbeFWit 
.Kingston was the ppntre pf covfm^fc^, sji^Mft^d <m tbfi 
si^e of a fine harbour filled with sblps^ w^Xli 8^^^ir^d frov 
the insults pf an enepiy, large, wealtJby, iMfd flourishing* 
^ere the merchanlis dwelli ^nd ship the greatest p#rt of 
the sugars that grow uppp the island* Thpy foiind it e^* 
tremely inconvenient and pxpensive tp take out th^jr plp^r* 
iwcea s^t Spanishrtown, which stands i^t ^ ponsid^raUe. disr 
fa^nce ; arid the sai^e iixconyenjiieni^e and exppnse bevf^ f<?|it 
hy the rest of the mbc^bitfUitSy.Y^bo had occasion to prpsP? 
cute suits at law, qr i^ttend tbie ^senibly of the islands tb^y 
joined in represpntc^tions tp the governor, requesting that* 
'm cpnsideratipn of thesp ipconveni^ncies, added to thi^t pf 
Ihe weakness of $ps^ish«tQwni and the ivipprtancp pf 
if^ingstpn, the se^t of gpve^r^^ljenj; i^ight^ b«i remoyed* He 
p^plied with tbe^r request, fi^d in so dping Pntf.il|3d upon 
hhnself the hatred and resentment of certain pp^w^rful 
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1757. planters, who possessed estates in and about the old town 
of St. Jago de la Vega, thus deserted. This scfems to 
have been the real source of the animosity and clamour 
incurred by Mr. Knowles, against whom a petition^ signed 
by nineteen members of the assembly, had been sent to 
England, and presented to his majesty. In the two ses- 
sions preceding this year the affair had been brought into 
the house of commons, where this governor's character 
was painted in frightful colours, and divers papers relating 
to the dispute were examined. Mr. Knowles having by 
this time returned to England, the subject of his admini- 
stration was revived, and referred to a committee of the 
whole house. In the mean time, petitions were presented 
by several merchants of London and Liverpool, concerned 
in the trade to Jamaica, alleging, that the removal of the 
public courts, ofBces, and records of the island, of Jamaica 
to Kingston, and fixing the seat of government there, had 
been productive of many important advantages, by render- 
ing the strength of the island more formidable, the pro- 
perty of the traders and inhabitants more secure, and the 
prosecution of all commercial business more expeditious 
and less expensive than formerly ; therefore, praying that 
the purposes of the act passed in Jamaica for that end 
might be carried into effectual execution, in such manner 
as the house should think proper. The committee having 
examined a great number of papers, agreed to some reso- 
lutions, importing, that a certain resolution of the assem- 
bly of Jamaica, dated on the twenty-ninth day of October, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, 
implying a claim of right in that assembly to raise and ap^ 
ply public money without the consent of the governor and 
council, was illegal, repugnant to the terms of his majesty's 
commission to his governor of the said island, and deroga- 
tory to the rights of the crown and people of Great Bri- 
tain : that the last six resolutions taken in the assembly of 
Jamaica, on the twenty-ninth day of October, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, proceeded on 
a manifest misapprehension of the king's instruction to his 
governor, requiring him not to give his assent to any biH 
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of an unusual or extraordinary nature and importaiUie, its?. 
wherein his majesty's prerogative, or the property of his 
subjects^ mi^ht be prejudiced, or the trade or shipping of 
the kingdom any ways affected, unless there should be. a 
clause inserted, suspending the execution of such bill until 
his majesty's pleasure should be known ; that such instruct 
tion was just and necessary, and no alteration of the con-* 
stitution of the island, nor any way derogatory to the 
rights of the subjects in Jamaica. From these resolutions, 
the reader may perceive the nature of the dispute whicb 
had arisen between the people of Jamaica and their go* 
vemor, vice-admiral Kno:iir)es, whose conduct on this oc-« 
casion seems to have been justified by the legislature. 
The parliament, however, forbore to determine the ques- 
tjion, whether the removal of the courts of judicature from 
Spanish-town to Kingston, was a measure calculated foe 
the interest of the island in general, 

XXXIX. The last suli^ect which we shall mention as 
having fallen under the cognizance of the commons during 
this session of parliament, was the state of Milford-haven^ 
on the coast of Wales, one of the most capacious, safe, and 
commodious harbours in Great Britain. Here the co^n'^ 
try affords many conveniencies for building ships ofwar^ 
and erecting forts, docks, quays, and magazines. It might 
be fortified at a very small expense, so as to be quite se- 
cure from any attempts .of the enemy, and rendered by far 
the most useful harbour in the kingdom for fleets, cruisers, 
trading ships, and packet boats, bound to and from the 
westward ; for, from hence they may put to sea almost 
with any wind, and even at low water : they may weather 
Scilly and cape Clear when no vessel can stir from the 
British channel, or out, of the French ports of Brest and 
Rochefort ; and as a post can travel from hence in three 
days to London, it might become the centre of very useful 
i»ea intelligence. A petition from several merchants in 
London was presented, and recommended to the house in 
a message from the king, specifying the advantages of this 
harbour, and the small expense at which it might be fortir 
fied, and praying that the house would take this important 
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IT0T. sabj«dt into cMflidetatiofi. Aoedtdltigly, n domttiUtied w»i 
"^""" unpointed for tfaid purpose, trith p(y«rc»t to send for pwsons, 
j^perBi ft<»d records ; and every df cfeiftistariee r^latihg to 
it was examined with accuracy and deliberatioii. At length 
ibe report being made to the hou&e by Mr. ChaH^ 
Townshendy they unanimously agreed to an address, r^*' 
ptesenting to his majesty, that many great losses had b^ei^ 
iU&tained by the trade of the kingdom, in time of war, 
from the want of a safe harbour on the western cOast df 
the island, for the reception and protection Of merchant 
ahips^ atid sending out cruieers i that the harbonr of M!!*' 
fbrd4iaV6n> in the county of t^embroke, is most adran-* 
tage^osly sttmted, and, if properly defended and securedj 
in ev«ry respect adapted to the answeting those iiUporl^M 
purposes : they, therefore, humbly besought his majeMy, 
thAt he would gi^e immediate directions for ereotivig biat?- 
teries, with proper cover^ on the sides of the said harbour^ 
in the most convenient plaoes for guarding the entrance 
called Hubberstone-road, and also such other forti^eatibns^ 
as might be necessary to secure the interior parts of the 
baffbottffi and tbat, tmtia such batteries and fdrtificatiOtid^ 
could be completed^ some temporary defence might h^ 
provided itsr tibe immediate protection of the ships and 
vessels lying tn the said harbour: finally, they assured 
him the house would make good to his majesty all such 
expenses as should be inearred for these purposes. Th^ 
address meft with a gracious reception, and a pronlise thsti 
s»dh diieotions should be given. The harbour was aetu-* 
ally surveyed^ the places were pitched upon for batteriesfi 
and the estimates prepared ; but no further progress hae 
since been made* 

XL. We have now finished the detail of all the mate-> 
rial tr«isactions of this session, exoept what relates to the 
ftite of admiral Byng, which now daims our attention. It» 
the mean time we may observe, tibat on the fourth day of 
July the sessffOn was closed wUh his majesty's harangue^ 
the most remarkable and pleasing paragraph of whick 
turned upon his royal assurance^ that the succour and pro^ 
servafieife of his doUHnieufi in America had been his con* 
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stiuit eaie» lud, tiext to thi» wtcwAij «f hk kiofgiomB, mfi 
abauld confeiiiue to be bis grett and principal ohj^bt, Hfe 
toM tbeai be liad taken micb metaures aa, kie trusted, bf 
die blessing of God, nigbt efiectually disa^i^int tbe de« 
sigDS of the enemy in those parts c that he had too further 
view but to vindicate the just rights of his ct^^n and sub* 
jectsfrom the ^nost injurious encroaohasehts; t6 ptvservo 
tranquiiKty, as far as the civemnltaaces of things might 
adroit ; to pf erent the true friends of Britatn, and the Vh 
b^rties of Europe, from bcnng oppressed and eadsngeted 
by sny unprovoked and unnatural oonjuni^tiob^ 

XLI. Of aU the transaotiobs that distingt&bed this 
y€ar> the most extraordinary was the sentence executed; 
on admiral Byng, tbe abh of that great ofiicef >f ho had' 
acquired such honour by his navtd exploits in the pre*. 
ceding xeign, and was ennobled Ibl: bib sertioes by thei 
title of lord riscount TtMritogton. His second son, Johi^ 
Byng, bad from his earfiest yoiith heed trajited to his fa« 
ther'b p^ofes6T<m ; and was generally esteemed one of the 
best offioers in the navy, wlwn he embarked in that expe-* 
dttion to Mmorea, which covered his diaraetet with die- 
grace, and even exposed him to all the horrOrs of ati igno- 
mimous death* On the twenty-^eighth dl^y of December, 
bis trial began before a courtnaartial, held on board the 
ship St. George, in the harbour of Portsmouth* to which 
place Mr. Byng had been conveyed from Greenwich by 4 
party of horse guarda, and insulted by the populace im 
tilery towti and village through which he passed. Tb^, 
court having proceeded to examine the evidences for the. 
crown and the prisoner, from day to day» in the course of 
a long sitting, agreed unanimoudy to thirty-seVen resolu- 
fcioBB, implying their opinion^ that admiral Byng, during 
the engagement between the British and Frefich fleets,: 
on the twentieth day of May last, did not do his utttio&t, 
endeavour to take, seiase, and destroy the ships of the 
Frendi king, which it was his duty to have ei^gsged^ and. 
to assist such of his majesty's ships as were engaged, whicb 
it was his duty to have assisted; and that be did not <esert 
Us tfimofilt power for tlie relief of Sk. Philtp's Ql^tle. They 
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1757. therefore unanimously agreed, that he fell under part of 
the twelfth article of an act of parliament passed in the 
twenty-second year of the present reign, for amending, 
explaining, and reducing into one act of parliament, the 
laws relating to the government of his majesty's ships, 
vessels, and forces by sea ; and as that article positively 
prescribed death, without any alternative left to the dis- 
cretion of the court under any variation of circumstances, 
they unanimously adjudged the said admiral John Byng 
to be shot to death, at such time, and on board of such 
ship, as the lords commissioners of the admiralty should 
please to direct. But as it appeared, by the evidence of 
the officers who were near the admiral's person, that no 
backwardness was perceivable in him during the action, nor 
any mark of fear or confusion either in his countenance or 
behaviour; but that he delivered his orders coolly and 
distinctly, without seeming deficient in personal courage ; 
and, from other circumstances, they believed his miscon- 
duct did not arise either from cowardice or disaffection ; 
they unanimously and earnestly recommended him as a 
proper object of mercy. The admiral himself behaved 
through the whole trial with the most cheerful composure, 
seemingly the effect of conscious innocence, upon which, 
perhaps, he too much relied. Even after he had h^ard 
the evidence examined against him, and finished his own 
defence, he laid his account in being honourably acquit- 
ted ; and ordered his coach to be ready for conveying him 
directly from the tribunal to London. A gentleman, his 
friend, by whom he was attended, having received intima- 
tion of the sentence to be pronounced, thought it his duty 
to prepare him for the occasion, that he might summon all 
his fortitude to his assistance, and accordingly made him 
acquainted with the information he had received. The 
admiral gave tokens of surprise and resentment, but be- 
trayed no marks of fear or disorder, either then or in the 
court, when the sentence was pronounced. On the con- 
trary, while divers members of the court-martial mani- 
fested grief, anxiety, and trepidation, shedding tears, and 
sighing with extraordinary emotion, he heard his doom 
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denounced without undergoing, the least alteration of fea- 1757. 
ture» and made a low obeisance to the president and the 
other members of the courts as he retired. 

XLII. The officers who composed this tribunal were 
so sensible of the law's severity^ that they unanimously 
subscribed a letter to the board of admiralty^ containing 
this remarkable paragraph : — " We cannot help laying 
the distresses of our minds before your lordships on this 
occasion, in finding ourselves under necessity of condemn- 
ing a man to death, from the great severity of the twelfth 
article of war, part of which he falls under, which admits 
of no mitigation if the crime should be committed by an 
error in judgment; and, therefore, for our own con- 
sciences' sake, at well as in justice to the prisoner, we 
pray your lordships, in the most earnest manner, to re- 
commend him to his majesty's clemency." The lords of 
the admiralty, instead of complying with the request of 
the court-martial, transmitted their letter to the king, 
with copies of their proceedings, and a letter from them- 
selves to his majesty, specifying a doubt with regard to 
the legality of the sentence, as the crime of negligence, 
for which the admiral had been condemned, was not ex- 
pressed in any part of the proceedings. At the same 
time, copies of two petitions from George, lord viscount 
Torrington, in behalf of his kinsman admiral Byng, were 
submitted to his majesty's royal wisdom and determina- 
tion. All the friends and relations of the unhappy con- 
vict employed and exerted their influence and interest for 
his pardon; and as the circumstances had appeared so 
strong in his favour, it was supposed that the sceptre of 
royal mercy would be extended for his preservation : but 
infamous arts were used to whet the savage appetite of 
the populace for blood. The cry of vengeance was loud 
throughout the land ; sullen clouds of suspicion and ma^ 
levolence interposing, were said to obstruct the genial 
beams of the best virtue that adorns the throne ; and the 
sovereign was given to understand, that the execution of 
admiral Byng was a victim absolutely necessary to appease 
the fury of the people. His majesty, in consequence of 

VOL- IV. F 
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1151, the representation made by the lords of the admiralty, 
referred the sentence to the consideration of the twelve 
judges, who were unanimoasly of opinion that the sen- * 
tence was legal. This report being transmitted from the 
privy council to the admiralty, their lordships issued a 
warrant for executing the sentence of death on the twenty- 
eighth day of February. One gentleman at the board, 
however, refused to subscribe the warrant, assigning for 
his refusal the reasons which we have inserted by way of 
note, for the satisfaction of the reader**. 

* Admiral'F^-—^^s*s reasons for not signing the wairrantfcr admital ByngS 
execution: 

** It may be thought great presumption in me to differ from so great au- 
Ibdrity as that of the twelve judges; but when a man is called upon to sign his 
name to an act which is to give authority to the shedding of blood, he ought to 
be guided by his own conscience, and not by the opinions of other men. 

" In the case before ns, it is not the ment of admiral Byng that I consider; 
whether he deserves death or not, is not a question for^me to decide; but 
whether or not his life can be taken away by the sentence pronounced on him 
by the court-martial, and after having so clearly explained their motives for 
pronouncing such a sentence, is the point which alone has employed my serious 
consideration. 

" The twelfth article of war, on which admiral Byng's sentence is grounded, 
says, (according to my understanding of its meaning,) ' that eveiy person, 
Who, in the time of action, shall withdraw, keep back, or not come into fight, 
or do his utmost, etc. through motives of cowardice, negligence, or disaffection, 
shall suffer death.' The court-martial does, in express words, acquit admiral 
Byng of cowardice and disaffection, and does not name the word negligence. 
Admiral Byng does not, as I conceive, fall under the letter or description of 
the twelfth article of war. It may be said, that negligence is implied, though 
the word is not mentioned, otherwise the court«martial would not have brought 
his offence under the twelfth article, having acquitted him of cowardice and 
. disaffection. But it must be acknowledged that the negligence implied cannot 
be wilful negligence; for wilful negligence in admiral Byng's situation, must 
have proceeded either from cowardice or disaffection, and he is expres&ly ac- 
quitted of both these crimes : besides, these crimes which are implied only, and 
not named, may indeed justify suspicion and private opinion, but cannot satisfy 
the conscience in case of blood. 

" Admiral Byng's fate was referred to a court-martial, his life and d^ath 
were left to their opinions. The court-martial condemn him to death, because, 
as' they expressly say, they were under a necessity of doing so by reason of the 
letter of the law, the severity of which they complained of, because it admits of 
.no mitigation. The court-martial expressly say, that for the sake of their con- 
sciences, as well as in justice to the prisoner, they most earnestly feoommend 
him to his majesty for mercy; it is evident, then, that, in the opinions and con- 
sciences of the judges, he was not deserving of death. 

" The question then is, shall the opinions or necessities of the court-martial 
determine admiral Byng's fate ? If it should be the latter, he will be executed 
contrary to the intentions and meaning, of his judges : if the former, his life is 
not forfeited. His judges declare him not deserving of death ; but, mistaking 
either the meaning of the law, or the nature of his offence, they bring him under 
an article of war, which, according to their own description of his offence, be 
does not, I conceive, fall under; and then they condemn him to death because, 
as they say, the law admits of no mitigation. Can a man's life be taken away 
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XLill. Though mercy was denied to the criminal, the 1757. 



crown seemed determined to do nothing that should be 
thought inconsi&rtent with law. A member of parliament, 
who had sat upon the court-martial at Portsmouth, rose 
up in his {^ace, and made application to the house of 
commons in behalf of -himself and several other members 
of that tribunal, praying the aid of the legislature to be 
releasefd from the oath of secrecy imposed on courts- 
tnartialy that thcnjr hiight disclose thie grounds on which 
sentence of death had passed on admiral Byng, and, per- 
haps, discover such circumstances as might show the sen- 
tence to be improper. Although this application pro- 
duced no resolution in the house, the king, on the 
twenty-sixth day of February, sent a message to the 
commons by Mr. secretary Pitt, importing^ that though 
he had determined to let the law take its course with 
relation to admiral Byng, and resisted all solicitations to 
the contrary; yet, as a member of the house had expressed 
some scruples about the sentence, his majesty had thought 
fit to respite the execiltion of it, that there might be an 
opportunilty of knowing, by the separate examination of 
the members of the ccmrt-martial, upon oath, what grounds 
there were for such scruples ; and that has majesty was re- 
solved still to let the sentence be carried into execution, 
unless it should appear from the said examination, that 
admiral Byng was unjustly condemned. The sentence 
miglit be strictly legal, and at the same time very severe, 
according to the maxim, sufAmumju$ summa injuria. In 
such cases, and perhaps in such cases only, the rigour of 
the law ought to be softened by the lenient hand of the 

by such a sentence ? I would nat willingly be misunderstood, and have it be- 
lieved that I judge admiral Byng*s deserts: that was the business of a court- 
martial, and it is my duty only to act according to my conscience ; which, after 
deliberate consideration, assisted by the best light a poor understanding can af- 
ford it, remains still in doubt, and therefore I cannot consent to sign a warrant 
whereby the sentence of the court-martial may be carried into execution ; for I 
cannot help thinking, that however criminal admiral Byng may be, his life is 
sot forfeited by that sentence. I do not mean to find fault with other men's 
0[>inion8 : all I endeavour at, is to give reasons fer my own ; and all I desire or 
wish is, that I may not be misunderstood: I do not pretend to judge admiral 
Byog's deserts,, nor to give any opinion on the propriety of the act. 
" Signed, 6th Feh. 1767, at the Admiralty. 

' "J.F s." 

f2 
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1757. royal prerogative. That this was the case of admiral 
Byng, appears from the warm and eager intercession of 
his jury, a species of intercession which hath generally, 
if not always, prevailed at the foot of the throne, when 
any thiiig favourable for the criminal had appeared in the 
course of the trial. How much more then might it have 
been expected to succeed, when earnestly urged as a case 
of conscience, in behalf of a man whom his judges had ex- 
pressly acquitted of cowardice and treachery, the only 
two imputations that rendered him criminal in the eyes of 
the nation ! Such an interposition of the crown in parlia- 
mentary transactions was irregular, unnecessary, and at 
another juncture might have been productive of violent 
heats and declamation. At present, however, it passed 
without censure, as the effect of inattention, rather than a 
design to encroach upon the privileges of the house. 

XLIV. The message being communicated, a bill was 
immediately brought in to release the members of the 
court-martial from the obligation of secrecy, and passed 
through the lower house without opposition : but in the 
house of lords it appeared to be destitute of a proper 
foundation. They sent a message to the commons, desir- 
ing them to give leave that such of the members of the 
court-martial as were members of that house might attend 
their lordships, in order to be examined on the second 
reading of the bill : accordingly they and the rest of the 
court-martial attended, and answered all questions without 
hesitation. As they did not insist upon any excuse, nor 
produce any satisfactory reason for showing that the man 
they had condemned was a proper object of mercy, their 
lordships were of opinion that there was no occasion for 
passing any such bill, which, therefore they almost unani- 
mously rejected. It is not easy to conceive what stronger 
reasons could be given for proving Mr. Byng an object of 
mercy, than those mentioned in the letter sent to the 
board of admiralty by the members of the court-martial, 
who were empowered to try the imputed offence; conscj- 
quently must have been deemed well qualified to judge of 
his conduct. 
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XLV. The unfortunate admiral^ being thus abandoned 1757. 
to the stroke of justice, prepared himself for death with 
resignation and tranquillity. He maintained a surprising 
cheerfulness to the last ; nor did he, from his condemna- 
tion to his execution, exhibit the least sign of impatience 
or apprehension. During that interval he had remained on 
board of the Monarque, a third-rate ship of war, anchored 
in the harbour of Portsmouth, under a strong guard, in 
custody of the marshal of the admiralty. On the four- 
teenth of March, the day fixed for his execution, the 
boats belonging to the squadron at Spithead being manned 
and armed, containing their captains and officers, with a 
detachment of marines, attended this solemnity in the 
harbour, which was also crowded with an infinite number 
of other boats and vessels filled with spectators. About 
noon, the admiral, having taken leave of a clergyman and 
two friends who accompanied him, walked out of the 
great cabin to the quarter-deck, where two files of marines , 
were ready to execute the sentence. He advanced with a 
firm deliberate step, a composed and resolute counten* 
ance, and resolved to suffer with his face uncovered ; until 
his friends representing that his looks would possibly in- 
timidate, the soldiers, and prevent their taking aim pro- 
perly, he submitted to their request, threw his hat on the 
deck, kneeled on a cushion, tied one white handkerchief 
over his eyes, and dropped the other as a signal for his 
executioners, who fired a volley so decbive, that five balls 
passed through his body, and he dropped down dead in 
an instant. The time in Which this tragedy was acted, 
from his walking out of the cabin to his being deposited 
in the coffin, did not exceed three minutes. 

XLVI. Thus fell, to the astonishment of all Europe, 
admiral John Byng ; who, whatever his errors and indis- 
cretions might have been, seems to have been rashly ccm- 
demned, meanly given up, and cruelly sacrificed to vile 
considerations. The sentiments of his own fate he avowed 
on the verge of eternity, when there was no longer any 
cause of dissimulation, in the following declaration, which, 
immediately before his death, he delivered to the marshal of 
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1757. ihe admirahy : *^ A few moments will now deKver me &om 
the virulent persecution, and frustrate the further malice, of 
my enemies ; nor need I envy them a life subject to the 
sensations niy injuries, and the injustice done nie, must 
create. Persuaded I am, that justice will be done to my re* 
putation hereafter: the manner and cause of raising and 
keeping up the popular clamour and prejudice against me 
will be seen through. I shall be considered (as I now 
perceive myself) a victim destined to divert the inidigna^ 
tion and resentment of an injured and deluded people 
from the proper objects. My enendes themselves must 
now think me innocent. Happy for me, at this my last 
moment, that I know my own innocence, and am conscious 
that no part of my country's misfortunes can be owing to 
me. I heartily wish the shedding of my blood may con* 
tribute to the happiness and service of my country ; but 
cannot resign my just claim to a faithful discharge of ray 
duty according to the best of my judgment, and the 
utmost exertion of my ability for his majesty's honour, 
and my country's service. I. am sorry that my endeavocura 
Were liot attended with mbre success, and that the arma* 
ment under my command proved tx>o weak to succeed in 
an expedition of such moment. Truth has prevailed 
over calumny and falsehqod, and justice has wiped off 
the ignominious stain of my supposed want of personal 
courage, and the charge of disfiffection. My heart aci- 
quits me of these crimes: but who can be presumptuously 
sure of his own judgment ? If my crime is an error in 
judgment, or differing in opinion from my judges,^ aiid if 
yet th^ error in judginent should be on their side, Ood 
forgive them, as I do ; and may the distress of their minds^ 
and uneasiness of their consciences, which in justice to 
me- they have represented, be relieved, and subside sui ihy 
resentment has done. The supreme Judge sees all hearts 
and motives, and to him I must submit the justice of my 
cause." 

XLVII. Notwithstanding all that has been said in his 
favour, notwithstanding the infamous arts that were prac* 
tised to keep up the cry against him, notwithstanding this 
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solemn appeal to Heaven in his last moments, and even 1757« 
self-conviction of innocence, the character of admiral 
Byng, in point of personal courage, will still, with many 
people, remain problematical. They will still be of 
opinion,* that if the spirit of a British admiral had been 
properly exerted, the French fleet would have been de- 
feated, and Minorca relieved. A man's opinion of danger 
varies at different times, in consequence of an irregular 
tide^ of animal spirits; and he is actuated by considerations 
which he dares not avow. After an officer, thus influ- 
enced, has hesitated or kept aloof in the hour of trial, the 
mind, eager for its own justification, assembles, with sur- 
prising industry, every favourable circumstance of excuse, 
and broods Of^r tbfm ^tly par^i^tal partiality, mitil it be- 
comes not only satisfied, but even enamoured of their 
beauty and complexion, like a doajting mother, blind to 
the deformity of her own offspring. Whatever Mr. 
Byng's internal feelings Bright have been, whatever conse- 
gpences might have attended his behaviour on that occa- 
sion ; as the tribunal before which be was tried acquitted 
him expressly of cowardice and treachery, he was without 
doi^bt a proper object for royal clei^ency ; and so impar- 
tial posterity will judge him, after all those dishonourable 
motives of faction and of fear, by which his fate was in- 
fluenced, shall be lost in oblivion, or remembered witl^ 
disdak^. The people of Great Britain, naturally fierce, 
impatient, and clamorous, have been too much indulged, 
uppn every petty miscarriage, with trials, courts*martial, 
and dismissions, which tend only to render their military 
commwders rash and precipitate, the populace mor^ 
licentious i^d intractable, and to disgrace the national 
character in the opinion of mankind. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 



1767. 




GEORGE THE SECOND. 

HOUGH the parliament of Great 
Britain unanimously concurred id 
strengthening the hands of govern- 
ment for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, those liberal supplies had 
like to have proved ineffectual through 
a want of harmony in her councils. In 
the course of the last year the clamorous voice of dissatis- 
faction had been raised by a series of disappointments 
and miscarriages, which were imputed to want of intelli- 
gence, sagacity, and vigour in the administration. The 
defeat of Braddock, the reduction of Oswego and other 
forts in America, the delay of armaments, the neglect of 
opportunities, ineffectual cruises, absurd dispositions oif 
fleets and squadrons, the disgrace in the Mediterranean, 
and the loss of Minorca, were numbered among the mis- 
fortunes that flowed from the crude designs of a weak dis- 
pirited ministry ; and the prospect of their acquiescing in 
a continental war, brought them still further in contempt 
and detestation with the body of the people. In order to 
conciliate the good will of those whom their conduct had 
disobliged, to acquire a fresh stock of credit with th^ir 
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fellow subjects, and remove from their own shoulders part i757. 
of what future censure might ensue, they admitted into a 
share of the administration a certain set of gentlemen, re- 
markable for their talents and popularity, headed by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Legge, esteemed the two most illustrious 
patriots of Great Britain, alike distinguished and admired 
for their unconquerable spirit and untainted integrity. 
The former of these was appointed secretary of state, 
the other chancellor of the exchequer ; and their friends 
were vested with other honourable though subordinate 
offices. 

II. So far the people were charmed with the promotion 
of individuals, upon whose virtues and abilities they had 
the most perfect reliance ; but these new ingredients 
would never thoroughly mix with the old leaven. The 
administration became an emblem of the image that Ne- 
buchadnezzar saw in his dream ; the leg was of iron, and 
the foot was of clay. The old junto found their new asso- 
ciates very unfit for their purposes. They could neither 
persuade, cajole, nor intimidate them into measures which 
they thought repugnant to the true interest of their , 
country. The new ministers combated in council every 
such plan, however patronised: they openly opposed in 
parliament every design which they deemed unworthy of 
the crown, or prejudicial to the people, even though 
distinguished by the predilection of the sovereign. Far 
from bargaining for their places, and surrendering their 
prinbiples by capitulation, they maintained in office their 
independency and candour with the most vigilant circum- 
spection ; and seemed determined to show^ that he is th^ 
best minister to the sovereign who acts with the greatest 
probity towards the subject. Those who immediately 
surrounded the throne were supposed to have concealed 
the true characters of these faithful servants from the 
knowledge of their royal master; to have represented 
them as obstinate, imperious, ignorant, and even luke^ 
warm in their loyalty; and to have declared, that with 
such colleagues it would be impossible to move the ma^ 
chine of government according to his majesty's inclinatiiwi. 
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1757» Thc^e suggestion/^, artfully inculcated, produced the de- 
^ sired effect: on the ninth day of April, Mr. Pitt, by his 

n^yesty's command, resigned the seals of secretary of 
stjate for the southern department. In the room of Mr. 
liegge, the king was pleased to grant the office of chan- 
cellor- of the exchequer to the right honourable lord 
]!i|ansfield, chief justice of the court of king's bench, the 
same person whom we have mentioned before under the 
name of Mr» Murray, solicitor-general, now promoted and 
ennobled for bis extraordinary merit and important ser- 
vices. The fate of Mr. Pitt was extended to some of his 
principal friends : the board of admiralty was chan^^ed, 
and some other removals were made with the same inten- 
tion, 

III. What was intended as a disgrace to Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Leggc, turned out one of the most shining circum- 
stances of their characters. The whole nation seemed to 
rise up, a« one man, in the vindication of their fame: 
every mouth was opened in their praise ; and a great 
number of respectable cities .and corporations presented 
them vith the freedom of their respective societies, en- 
closed in gold boxes of curious workmanship, as testi- 
pionies of their peculiar veneration. What the people 
fiighly esteem, they in a manner idolize. Not contented 
^ith making offerings so flattering and gr^eful to con- 
scious virtue, they conceived the most violent prejudices 
against those gentlemen who succeeded in the admipistra- 
lion I fully eonvuftced, that the same persons who 'bad 
swsiJk the .n$.tion in the present distressful circumstance, 
who bstd brought on her dishonour, and reduced her to 
the verge of des.truc|ion> were by no means the fit Instru- 
inents of her d^ivery and redemption. The whole king- 
dom caught fire at the late changes; nor could the power, 
the cunning, and the u'tifice of a faction, long support it 
against the united voice of Great Britain, which soon 
•{Merced the ears of the sovereign. It was not possible to 
persuade the people that salutary measures coidd be sug- 
gested or pursued, except by the £ew whose zeal for the 
honour of their country, and steady adherence to an upr 
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right diaiplerested cotiducti h)id scoured their eonfld^nce, 1767. 

and claimed th^ir veneratioa. A great number of ad- 

dresses, dutifully and loyally expressed, solicited the kiilg, 
ever ready to . meet half way the wishes of his faithful 
people, to restore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their former 
employments. Upon this they rested the security and 
honour of the nation, a^ well as the pubUc expectation of 
the speedy and sUcceisful issue of a war, hitherto at- 
tended with disgraces and misfortunes. Accordingly, hm 
majesty was graciously pleased to re-deliver the seals to 
Mr. Pitt^ appointing him secretary of state for the south- 
em department^ on the twenty-ninth day of June ; and, 
five days after, the office of chancellor of the exchequer 
was restored to Mr. Legge: promotions that aflforded 
universal satisfaction. 

IV. It would not, perhaps, be possible to exclude from 
a share in the administration all who were not perfectly 
agreeable to the people : however unpopular the late 
ministry m^ht appear, still they possessed sufficient in- 
fluence in the privy council, and credit in the house of 
commons, to thwart every measure in which they did not 
themselves partake^ This consideration, and very recent 
experience, probably dictated the necessity of a coalition, 
salutary in itself, and prudent, because it was the only 
means of assuaging the rage of faction, and healing those 
divisions, more pernicious to the public than the most 
mistaken and blundering councils. Sir Robert Henley 
was made lord keeper of the great seal, and sworn of his 
majesty's privy council, on the thirteenth day of June: 
the custody of the privy seal was committed to earl Tem- 
ple : his grace the ddLe of Newcastle, Mr. Legge, Mr. 
Nugent, lord viscount Duncannon, and Mr. Grenville, 
were appointed commissioners for executing the ofBce of 
treasurer of his majesty's exchequer: lord Anson, adrni^- 
rals Boscawen and Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. West, Mr. 
Hunter, and Mr. Elliott, to preside at the board of ad- 
miralty : Mr. Fox was gratified with the office of receiver 
and paymaster-general of all his majesty's guards, garri- 
sons, and land forces : and the earl of Tbomond was 
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1757. made treasurer of the king's household^ and sworn of his 

" majesty's privy council. Other promotions likewise took 

place, with a design to gratify the adherents of either 
party; and so equally was the royal favour distributed, 
that the utmost harmony for a long time subsisted. In- 
gredients, seemingly heterogeneous, consolidated into one 
uniform mass, so as to produce effects far exceeding the 
most sanguine expectations ; and this prudent arrange- 
ment proved displeasing only to those whom violent party 
attachment had inspired with a narrow and exclusive spirit. 
V. The accumulated losses and disappointments of the 
preceding year made it absolutely necessary to retrieve 
the credit of the British arms and councils by some vigor- 
ous and spirited enterprise, which should, at the same 
time, produce some change in the circumstances of his 
Prussian majesty, already depressed by the repulse at 
Colin, and in danger of being attacked by the whole power 
of France, now ready to fall upon him, like a torrent, 
which had so lately swept before it the army of observa- 
tion, now on the brink of disgrace. A well planned and 
vigorous descent on the coast of France, it was thought, 
would probably give a decisive blow to the marine of that 
kingdom, and at the same time effect a powerful diversion 
in favour of the Prussian monarch and the duke of Cum- 
berland, driven from all his posts in the electorate of 
Hanover, by drawing a part of the French forces to the de- 
fence and protection of their own coasts. Both were objects 
of great concern, upon which the sovereign and ministry 
were sedulously bent. His royal highness the duke, in a 
particular manner, urged the necessity of some enterprise 
of this nature, as the only expedient to obviate the shame- 
iiil convention now in agitation. The ministry foresaw, 
that, by destroying the enemy's shipping, all succours 
would be cut off from America, whither they were daily 
transporting troops ; the British commerce secured, with- 
out those convoys so inconvenient to the board of ad- 
miralty, and to the merchants ; and those ideal fears of an 
invasion, that had in some measure aifected the public 
credit, wholly dispelled. 
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YI. From these considerations a powierfiil fleet was 1767. 



ordered to be got in readiness to put to sea oh the shortest 
notice, and ten regiments of foot were marched to the isle 
of Wight. The naval armament, consisting of eighteen 
ships of the line, besides frigates, fireships, bomb-ketches, 
and transports, was put under the command of sir Edward 
Hawke, an officer whose faithful services recommended 
him, above all others, to this command ; and rear-admiral 
Knowles was appointed his subaltern. - Sir John Mor- 
daunt was preferred to take the command of the land 
forces ; and both strictly enjoined to act with the utmost 
unanimity and harmony. Europe beheld with astonish- 
ment these mighty preparations. The destination of the 
armament was wrapped in the most profound secrecy : it 
exercised the penetration of politicians, and filled France 
with very serious alarms. Various were the impediments 
which obstructed the embarkation of the troops for severid 
weeks, while Mr. Pitt expressed the greatest uneasiness 
at the delay, and repeatedly urged the commander-in-chief 
to expedite his departure; but a sufficient number of 
transports, owing to some blunder in the contractors, had 
not yet arrived. The troops expressed an eager impa- 
tience to signalize themselves against the enemies of the 
liberties of Europe ; but the superstitious drew unfavour- 
able presages from the dilatoriness of the embarkation. 
At last the transports arrived, the troops were put on 
board with all expedition, and the fleet got under sail on 
the eighth day of September, attended with the prayers 
of every man warmed with the love of his country, and 
solicitous for her honour. The public, big with expecta- 
tion, dubious where the stroke would fall, but Confident 
of its success, were impatient for tidings from the fleet ; 
but it was not till the fourteenth, that eveh the troops on 
board began to conjecture that a descent was meditated 
on the coast of France, near Rochefort or Rochelle. 

VII. On the twentieth, the fleet made the isle of Ole- 
ron, and then sir Edward Hawke sent an order to vice- 
admiral Knowles, requiring him, if the wind permitted 
the fleet, to proceed to Basque road, to stand in as near 
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1757. to the isle of Alx as the pilot would carry him, with such 
ships of his division as he thought necessary for the ser- 
vice, and to batter the fort till the garrison should either 
abandon or surrender it« But the immediate execution of 
this order was frustrated by a French ship of war's stand* 
ing in to the very middle of the fleet, and continuing in that 
station for some time before she discovered her mistake, 
or any of the captains had a signal thrown out to give 
ehace. Admiral Knowles, wlien too late, ordered the 
Magnanime, captain Howe, and Torbay, captain Keppel) 
on diat service, and thereby retarded the attaick upon 
which he was immediately sent : a stroke of 4)olicy greatly 
to be admired, as from hence he gained time to assure 
himself of the strength of the fortifications of Aix, before 
he ran his majesty's ships into danger. 

VIII. While the above ships, witfc the addition of the 
Royal William, were attending the French ship of wat 
safe into the river Garonne, the remainder of the "fleet was 
treating to windward off the isle of Oleron; and the com- 
inander-in-chief publishing orders and regulations which 
did credit to his judgment, and would have been highly 
useful, had there ever been occasion to put them in exe* 
ciition. On the twenty-third the van of the fleet, led by 
captain Howe in the Magnanime, stood towards Aix, a 
isnall island situated in the mouth of the river Charente, 
teaditig up to Rochefort, the fortifications half finished, 
and mounted with about thirty cannon and mortars, the 
garrison composed of si's hundred men, and the whole 
island, about five miles in circumference. As the Mag- 
nanime approached, the enemy fired briskly upon her ; 
but captaih Howe, regardless of their faint endeavours, 
k^pt onhis course without flinching, dropped his anchors 
<dl08e to the walls, ai?id poured in so incessant a fire as 
bobn silenced their artillery. It was, however, near an 
hour before the fort struck, when some forces were landed 
to take possession of so important a conquest, with orders 
to demolish the fortifications, the care of which was in- 
4ni8ted to vice-admiral Knowles. 

IX. Inconsiderable as thfe success might appear, it 
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greatly elated the troops, and was deemed an happy omen 1757. 
of further advantages; but, instead of embarking the ^ 

troops that night, as was universally expected, several 
successive days were spent in councils of war, soundings 
of the coast, and deliberations whether the king's express 
orders were practicable, or to be complied with. Eight 
days were elapsed since the first appearance of the fleet 
on the coast, and the alarm was given to the enemy. Sir 
Edward Hawke, indeed, proposed laying a sixty-gun ship 
against Fouras, and battering that fort, which it was 
thought would help to secure the landing of the troops, 
and facilitate the enterprise on Rochefort. This a French 
pildt on board (Thierry) undertook; but after a ship had 
been lightened for the purpose, vice-admiral Knbwles 
reported that a bomb-ketch had run a-ground at above 
the distance of two miles from the fort ; upon which, the 
project of battering or bombarding the fort was aban- 
doned. The admiral likewise proposed to bombard Ro- 
chelle: but this overture was overruled, for i^easons which 
we need hot mention. It was at length determined, in a 
council of war held on the eighth, to make a descent and 
attack -the forts leading to and upon the motith of the 
river Charente. An order, in consequence of this resolu- 
tion, was immediately issued for the troops to foe ready 
to embark from the transports in the boats precisely at 
twelve o'clock at night. Accordingly, the boats were 
prepared, and filled with the men at the time appointed, 
and now they remained beating against each other, and 
the sides of the ships, for the space of four hours, while 
the council were determining whether, after all the trouble 
given, they should land ; when, at length, an order was 
published for the troops to return to thdr respective 
transports, and all thoughts of a descent, to appearance, 
were wholly* abandoned. The succeeding d&ys were eftf- 
Tployed in blowing up and demolishing the fortifications of 
Aix ; after which, the land officers, in a council of war, 
took the final resolution of returning to England withotlt 
any further attempts, fiilly satisfied they had done all in 
their power to execute the designs of the ministry, and 
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1757. choosing rather to oppose the frowns of an angry sove- 
reign, the murmurs of an incensed nation, and the con- 
tempt of mankind, than fight an handful of dastardly 
militia. Such was the issue of an expedition that raised 
the expectation of all Europe, threw the coast of France 
into the utmost confusion, and cost the people of England 
little less than a million of money. 

X. The fleet was no sooner returned, than the whole 
nation was in a ferment. The public expectation had been 
wound up to the highest pitch ; and now the disappoint- 
ment was proportioned to the sanguine hopes conceived, 
that the pride of France would have been humbled by so 
formidable an armament. The ministry, and with them 
the national voice, exclaimed against the commanding of- 
ficers ; and the military men retorted the calumny, by lay- 
ing the blame on the projectors of the enterprise, who had 
put the nation to great expense before they had obtained 
the necessary information. Certain it was, that blame 
must fall somewhere ; and the ministry resolved to acquit 
themselves, and fix the accusation, by requesting his ma- 
jesty to appoint a board of officers of character and ability 
to inquire into the causes of the late miscarriage. This 
alone it was that could appease the public clamours, and 
afford general satisfaction. The enemies of Mr. Pitt en- 
deavoured to wrest the miscarriages of the expedition to 
his prejudice; but the whispers of faction were soon 
drowned in the voice of the whole people of England, 
who never could persuade themselves that a gentleman, 
raised to the height of power and popularity by mere dint 
of superior merit, integrity, and disinterestedness, would 
now sacrifice his reputation by a mock armament,* or haz- 
ard incurring the derision of Europe, by neglecting to ob- 
tain all the necessary previous information, or doing what- 
ever might contribute to the success of the expedition. 
It was asked, whether reason or justice dictated, that a 
late unfortunate admiral should be capitally punished for 
not trying and exerting his utmost ability to relieve fort 
St. Philip, invested by a powerful army, and surrounded 
with a numerous fleet, while no charge of negligence or 
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cowardice was brought against those who occasioned the 1757% 
miscarriage of a well-concerted and well-appointed expe- " ^ 
dition. The people, they said, were not to be quieted 
with the resolutions of a council of war, composed of men 
whose inactivity might frame excuses for declining to ex- 
pose themselves to danger. It was publicly mentioned, 
that such backwardness appeare<l among the general offi- 
cers before the fleet reached the isle of Oleron, as occa- 
sioned the admiral to declare, with warmth, that he would 
comply with his orders, and go into Basque-road, what- 
ever might be the consequence. It was asked, why the 
army did not land on the night of the twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth ; and whether the officers, sent out to recon- 
noitre, had returned with such intelligence as seemed to 
render a descent impracticable. It was asked, whether 
the commander-in-chief had complied with his majesty's 
orders, '* to attempt, as far as should be fpund practica- 
ble, a descent on the coast of France, at or near Roche- 
fort, in order to attack, and by a vigorous impression, force 
that place ; and to burn and destroy, to the utmost of his 
power, all docks, magazines, arsenals, and shipping, as 
shall be found there." Such rumours as these, every- 
whei:e propagated, rendered an inquiry no less necessary 
to the reputation of the officers on the expedition, than to 
the minister who had projected it. Accordingly a board, 
consisting of three officers of rank, reputation, and ability, 
was appointed by his majesty, to inquire into the reasons 
why the fleet returned without having executed his majes^ 
ty's orders. 

XI. The three general officers, who met on the^twenty- 
first of the same month, were Charles duke of Marlbo- 
rough, lieutenant-general, major-generals lord George 
Sackville and John Waldegrave. To judge of the prac- 
ticability of executing his majesty's orders, it was neces- 
sary, to inquire into the nature of the intelligence upon 
which the expedition was projected. The first and most 
important was a letter sent to sir John, afterwards lord 
Ligonier, by lieutenant-colonel Clark. This letter had 
been frequently examined in the privy council, and con- 
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1767. tained in substance, that cbbncl Clark, in returning from 
Gibraltar, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four, had travelled along the western coast of France, 
to observe the condition of the fortifications, and judg€ 
how far a descent would be practicable in case of a rup- 
ture between Great Britain and France. On bis coming 
to Rochefort, where he was attended by an engineer, he 
was surprised to find the greatest part of a good rampart, 
with a revetement, flanked only with redans: no outworks, 
tio covered way, and in many places no ditch, so that the 
bottom of the wall was seen at a diistanee. He remem- 
bered, that in other |)laces, where the earth had been 
taken out to form the rampart, there was left roUnd tbera 
a considerable height of ground, whence an enemy might 
draw a great advantage: that fbr above the length of a 
front, or two or three hundred yards, there was no ram- 
part, or even entrenchment, but only small ditehes> in the 
low and marshy grounds next the river, which, however, 
were dry at low water; yet the bottom remained muddy 
and slimy. Towards the river no rampart, no batteries, 
no parapet, on either side appeared; and on the land side 
he observed some high ground within the distance of one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred yards of the town ; in 
which condition the colonel wa6 told by the engineer the 
place had remained for above seventy years. To prevent 
giving umbrage, he drew no plan of the place, and even 
burnt the few sketches he had by him: however, as to 
utility, the colonel declared himself as much satisfied aa if 
he had taken a plan. He could not ascertain the direct 
height of the rampart, but thought it could not exceed 
twenty-five feet, including the parapet. The river might 
be about one hundred and thirty feet broad, and the en- 
trance defended by two or three small redoubts. As to 
forces, none are ever garrisoned at Rochefort, except ma- 
rines, which, at the time the colonel was on the spot, 
amounted to about one thousand. This was the first in- 
telligence the ministry received of the state of Rochefort, 
which afibrded sufiicient room to believe, that an attack 
by surprise might be. attended with happy consequences. 
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It was true, that colonel Clark made his observations in 1757. 
time of peace ; but it was likewise probable, that no great """ 
alterations were made on account of the war, as the place 
had remained in the same condition during the two or 
three last wars with France, when they had the same rea- 
sons as now to expect their coasts would be insulted. The 
next information was obtained from Joseph Thierry, a 
French pilot, of the protestant religion, who passed several 
examinations before the privy council. This person de- 
clared, that he had followed the business of a pilot on the 
coast of France for the space of twenty years, and served 
as first pilot iti severalof the king's ships: that h0 had, 
in particular, piloted the MttgiHinime, before she wa& takeil 
by tbe English, fo^ about twenty-two months, and had 
often conducted her itito the road of the isle of Aix; and 
diat he wa$ ]^&rfigctly acquainted with the entrance, whibh', 
indeed, is so easy as to render a pilot almost unnecessary. 
Tbe road; he said, afforded good anchorage in twelve or 
fi^urteen fiilhoms water as fbr as* Bayonne ; the channel 
between the islands of Olcfrdn and' Rb6 was three leagueis 
broody and the banks necessary to be avoided lay near the 
hjiA, except one Called the Boiard, which is easily dis- 
eerhed by the breakers. He aiBt^med, that the largest 
vesseb might draw up close to the fort of Aix, tvhich he 
would undertake th6 MagnaYiime alone should destroy: 
that the largest $hip8 might cbme up to the Vigerot, two 
miles distant from the inouth of th^ river, with alt their 
cannon and stores : that men might be landed to the north 
of f^rt Fouras, out of sight of the fort, ujpon a meadow, 
where the ground is 'firm and level, under corer of the 
camion of the fleet. This landing place he ^reckoned at 
about fiTe mites from Rochefort, the way dry, and no way 
intercepted by ditches and morasseid. He said, great part 
of the city was encompassed by a wall, but towards the 
river, on both sides, fdi' about siicty paces, it was enclosed 
only with palisades, without a fosse. To the intelligence 
of colonel Clark and Thierry, the minister added a secret 
account obtained of the strength and distribution of the 
French forces, whence it appeared* highly probable that 
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1747. no more than ten thousand men could be allowed for the 

"^ defence of the whole coast, from St. Valery to Bordeaux. 

In consequence of the above information, the secret expe- 
dition was planned ; instructions were given to sir John 
Mordaunt and admiral Hawke, to make a vigorous impres- . 
sion on the French coast, and all the other measures pro- 
jected, which it was imagined would make an effectual 
diversion, by obliging the enemy to employ a great part 
of their forces at home, disturb and shake the credit of 
their public loans, impair the strength and resources of 
their navy, disconcert their extensive and dangerous oper- 
ations of war, and finally give life, strength, and lustre to 
the common cause and his majesty's arms. The board of 
inquiry took next into consideration the several letters and 
explanatory instructions sent to sir John Mordaunt, in 
consequence of some difficulties which might possibly oc- 
cur, stated by that general in letters to the minister, pre- 
vious to his sailing. Then they examined the report made 
to sir Edward Hawke by admiral Broderick, and the cap- 
tains of men of war sent to sound the French shore from 
Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated September the twenty- 
ninth ; the result of the councils of war on the twenty-fifth 
and twenty-eighth ; sir Edward Hawke's letter to sir John 
Mordaunt on the twenty-seventh, and the general's answer 
on the twenty-ninth ; after which, sir John Mordaunt was 
called upon to give his reasons for not putting his majes- 
ty's instructions and orders in execution. This he did in 
substance as follows : The attempt on Rochefort, he un- 
derstood, was to have been on the footing of a coup de 
nmin, or surprise, which it would be impossible to execute 
if the design was discovered, or the alarm taken. He also 
understood that an attempt could not be made, nay, that 
his majesty did not require it should, unless a proper place 
for debarking, and a safe retreat for the troops was disco- 
vered, particularly where the ships could protect them ; 
and a safe communication with the fleet, and conveyance 
of supplies from it, were found. His sentiments, he said, 
were confirmed by a paper to this purpose, delivered to 
him by sir John Ligonier, on his first being appointed to 
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command the expedition. It was likewise probable, he i767. 
thought, that although Rochefort should have remained ' 
in the situation in which colonel Clark and the pilot Thi- 
erry had seen it three years before, yet that a few days' 
preparation, could make it sufficiently defensible against a 
coup de main. Judging, therefore, the dependence on 
such an operation alone improper, he applied to the mini- 
stry for two more old battalions, and artillery for a regular 
attack to force the place, which, from its construction, ap- 
peared as difficult to be made defensible against the latter, 
as easily secured against the former. But this request 
being refused, he still thought it his duty to obey his or- 
ders on the footing on which the expedition was planned, 
especially as he understood his instructions were discre- 
tionary, regarding the circumstances of the time, the con- 
dition of the place, and the nature of the service. He 
recited the positive and credible intelligence received, as 
well before the embarkation as during the voyage; the 
alarm given to France, and the preparations made along 
the French coasts, from Brest and St. Maloes to Roche- - 
fort ; the accidents that kept the fleet hovering along the 
coasts, and prevented the possibility of an attempt by sur- 
prise; the reports of all the gentlemen employed in sound- 
ing the coasts, so contrary to the intelligence given by 
Thierry the pilot ; the opinion of the council of war, by 
which he was enjoined to act, and with which his own 
judgment concurred ; the endeavours used, after the 
twenty-sixth, to find out some expedient for annoying the 
enemy and executing his majesty's instructions; the at- 
tempt made to land, in consequence of the resolution of 
the second council of war, which was prevented by bois- 
terous and stormy weather ; and, lastly, the reasons that 
determined him, in concert with the other land officers, to 
return to England. 

XII. Having considered all these circumstances, and 
examined several officers who served in the expedition, 
the court of inquiry gave the following report to his ma- 
jesty : — " It appears to us, that one cause of the expedi- 
tion having failed is, the not attacking fort Fouras.by sea, 
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1757, at the iame Axxte .thai it could have been attacked hy land^ 
i^reeably to the first dBsign, which t^erttinly iftittt hiave 
been of the greatest utility towairds carrying your ma- 
jesty's instructions into ekecutioni It. was at first resolved 
by admiral Hawke^ fTbierry, the pilot, .havtng ui^sr- 
taken the safe conduct of a ship to Vctft Eodras ihr tbat 
purpose;) but afterwards laid asids upon tbe representa- 
tion of vice-admiraLKnowles, that the Barfleur^ the ship 
designed for diat service, was aground, at the disteulceof 
betlireen four and five, miles from "the shore : but as nei^ 
tfaersir Edward Hawke nor the pilot coold attend to. give 
any information Upon that head,, we eannot presume te 
ofier any certain opinion thereupon. We conceive an^ 
other cause of the failure of th^ expedition to. have been^ 
that, instead of attempting to land, when tbe report was 
received, on the twenty-fourth of September, from rear^^ 
admiral Broderick and the .<^aptains who had be^n out to 
sound and reconnoitre, a council of war wis summoned 
and held on the twenty-fifth, in which it was unanimously 
resolved not to land^ as the attempt oil Rochefort wtt6 
neither advisable nor praoticlible : but it does not Appear 
to us that there were then, or at any time afterwardo^ 
either a body of troops or batteries on shore suffici»it to 
have prevented the attempting a descent, in pursuance of 
the instructions signed by your majesty ; neither does it 
appear to us that there were any reasons sufficient to in- 
duce the council of war to believe that Roehefort was bo 
changed in respect to its strength, or posture of defence, 
since the expedition was first resolved on in England^ as 
to prevent all attempts of an attack upon the place, in 
order to burn and destroy the docks, magazines, arsenals, 
and shipping, in obedience to your majesty's commands. 
And we think ourselves obliged to remark, in the council 
of war on the twenty-eighth of September, that no reason 
could have existed sufficient to prevent the attempt of 
landing the troops, as the council then unanimously res 
solved to land with all possible despatch. We beg leave 
also to remark, that after its being unanimously resolved 
to land, in the council of war of the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
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tember^the resolution wa« taken of returning to EiEiglandi 1767« 
without liny regular or general meeting of tbe said ooua- ' 
oil : but as the whole operation was of so inconsiderable a 
nature* we do not offer this to your mqesty at a cause of 
the failure of tbe expedition } since we cannot but look 
upon the expedition to h^ve failed from the titne the greai 
object of it was laid aftide in the council of war of the 
twenty-fifUi* 

XIII. This reporti signed bjT the general officers. Marl* 
borough} Saektille) a6d Waldegrave, probably laid the 
fbuudatioh fokr the coiirt-martial wbieh sat soon after upon 
the oonduet of the conimander*in-chief on the expedition* 
The enemies of the minister made a handle of the mis- 
eansiage to feteen him in the esteeib of the public, by 
laying' the .whole faiame on his forming a project so expen* 
me to the nation^ on intelligence not only slight at thto 
first Tiew, but false upon further examination. But the 
people were still hisadroCates: they diseeihed something 
mysterieus in the whole conduct of the cOnunander-in* 
chief. They plainly perceired that caution took place of 
vigour, and that the hours for action were spent in deli* 
berationa and councils of war» Had he debarked the 
troops, and made such an attack as would have distill'^ 
guished his courage, the Toioe of the people would have 
acquitted him, however unsuccessful, though prudence^ 
perhaps, might hare condemned him. Even Braddock's 
rashness they deemed preferable to Mordaiint's inactivity: 
the loss of so many brave lives was thought less injuribiis 
and disgraceful to the nation, than the too safe return of 
the present armament. The one demonstrated that the 
British spirit still existed ; the other seemed to indicate 
the too powerful influence of wealth, luxury, and those 
manners which tend to debauch and emasculate the mind» 
A public trial of the CQmmander»in*chief was expected by 
the people, and it was graciously granted by his majesty. 
It is even thought that sir John Mordaunt himself de- 
manded to have his conduct scrutinieed, by which method 
alone he was sensible his character could be re-established. 
His majesty's warrant for holding a court-martial was ao- 
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1767. cordingly signed on the third day of December. The 
" court was composed of nine lieutenant-generals, nine 
major-generals, and three colonels, who sat on the four* 
teenth, and continued by several adjournments to the 
twentieth. Lieutenant-general sir John Mordaunt came 
prisoner before the court, and the following charge was 
exhibited against him ; namely, That he being appointed 
by the king commander-in-chief of his majesty's forces 
sent on an expedition to the coast of France, and having 
received orders and instructions relative thereto from his 
majesty, under his royal sign-manual, and also by one of 
his principal secretaries of state, had disobeyed his ma- 
jesty's said orders and instructions. The proceedings of 
this court were nearly similar to those of the court of in- 
quiry. The same evidences were examined, with the ad- 
dition of sir Edward Uawke's deposition ; and a defence, 
differing in no essential point from the former, made by 
the prisoner, but the judgment given was clear and ex- 
plicit. Sir John Mordaunt was unanimously found, not 
guilty, and therefore acquitted ; while the public opinion 
remained unaltered, and many persons inveighed as. bit- 
terly against the lenity of the present court-martial, as 
they had formerly against the severity of the sentence 
passed upon a late unfortunate admiral. The evidence 
of one gentleman in particular drew attention : he was 
accused of tergiversation, and of showing that partial in- 
dulgence which his own conduct required. He publicly 
defended his character : his performance was censured, 
and himself dismissed the service of his sovereign. 

XIV. Besides the diversion intended by a descent on 
the coast of France, several other methods were employed 
to amuse the enemy, as well as to protect the trade of the 
kingdom, secure our colonies in the West Indies, and en- 
sure the continuance of the extraordinary success which 
had lately blessed his majesty's arms in the East Indies ; 
but these we could not mention before without breaking 
the thread of our narration. On the ninth of February 
admiral West sailed with a squadron of men of war to the 
westward, as did admiral Coates with the fleet under his 
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conToy to the West Indies, and cornmodore Steevens with 1767. 
the trade to the East Indies, in the month of March. 
Admiral Holbourn and commodore Holmes, with eleven 
ships of the line, a fireship, a bomb-ketch, and fifty trans- 
ports, sailed from St. Helen's for America in April. The 
admiral had on board six thousand two hundred effective 
men, exclusive of officers, under the command of general 
Hopson, assisted by lord Charles Hay. In May, admiral 
Osborne, who had been forced back to Plymouth with his 
squadron by stress of weather, set sail for the Mediterra- 
nean, as did two ships of war sent to convoy the American 
trade. 

XV. In the mean time, the privateers fitted out by pri- 
vate merchants and societies greatly annoyed the French 
commerce. The Antigallican, a private ship of war, 
equipped by a society of men who assumed that name, 
took the Duke de Penthievre Indiaman, oiS* the port of 
Corunna, and carried her into Cadiz. The prize was es^- 
timated worth two hundred thousand pounds ; and imme- 
diate application was made by France to the court of 
Spain for restitution, while the proprietors of the Anti- 
gallican were squandering in mirth, festivity, and riot, the 
imaginary wealth so easily and unexpectedly acquired; 
Such were the remonstrances made to his catholic majesty 
with regard to the illegality of the prize, which the French 
East India company asserted was taken within shot of a 
neutral port, that the Penthievre was first violently 
wrested out of the hands of the captors, then detained as 
a deposit, with sealed hatches, and a Spanish guard oh 
board, till the claims of both parties could be examined, 
and at last adjudged to be an illegal capture, and conse- 
quently restored to the French, to the great disappdintr 
ment of the owners of the privateer. Besides the success 
which attended a great number of other privateers, the 
lords of the admiralty published a list of above thirty 
ships of war and privateers taken from the enemy, in the 
space of four months, by the English sloops and ships of 
war, exclusive of the Duke d'Aquitaine Indiaman, now 
fitted out as a ship of war, taken by the Eagle and Med- 
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175T. way; the Pondtcherry iRdiantan, yalued at one hundred 
and gixty thomand. pounds^ taken by the Dover man of 
war; and above biz. privateers brought into port by the 
diligent and brave captain Lockhart, for which he waa 
honoured with a variety of presents of plate by several 
oorporationsy in . testimony of their esteem and regards 
This run of good fortune was not, however, without some 
Retribution on the side of the. enemy, who, out of twenty-^ 
one isfaips, homeward bound from Carolina, made fHrize of 
nineteen, whence ike merchants sustained considerable 
damage, and a great quantity of valuable commaditiea, 
indigo in particular, was lost to this country. 

XYI. Notwithstanding the large imports of grain, from 
dii&rent parts of Europe and America^ the artifice otett* 
grossers still kept up the price of com. So incensed weee 
the populace at the iniquitous combinations entered into 
to frustrate the endeavours of the legislature, and to op- 
press, the poor, that they rose in a tumultuous mam»r id 
several counties, sometimes to the number of five or six 
thousand, and seised upon the grain brought to markets 
Nor was it, indeed, to be wondered at, considering the 
distress. to which many persons wexe reduced* The diffi^ 
culty of obtaining the necessaries of life raised the price 
of labour at the most unseasonable time, when all manu- 
facturers were overstocked for want of a proper market, 
which obliged them to dismiss above half the handa b^ 
f6te employed. Hence aro^e the most pitiable condition 
<^ several thousands of usefiil industrious subjects; a ea^ 
lamity attended only with one advantage to the public,^ 
namely, the facility with which recruits were raised for 
his majesty's service. At last, the plentiful crops With 
which it pleased Providence to bless these kingdoms, the 
prodigious quantities of corn imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and the wise measures of the legislature, broke all 
the villanous schemes set on foot by the forestallers and 
engrossers, and reduced the price of com to the usual 
jitandard. The public joy on this event was greatly aug- 
mented by the safe arrival of the fleet from the Leeward 
islands, consisting of niqety-two sail, and of the Straita 
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fleets esteemed ^R^rth dik^e ntfUioiis. stcae&ig^ vfaereby die 17S7. 
siik manufacitiirerB ia pairticuiar .were again employed^ and 
their distresses relieved*. About the. same time the India 
company was highly elated with the joyful Account of the 
siafe arrivci and spirited conduct of diree of their captains^ 
attacked in their patsage homeward by. two French men 
ef war, one of sixty-four^ the other of twenty-six guhs^ 
After a w^m engagement, which.. continued for tbred 
hours, they obliged the French shipe to sheer off, with 
scarce any loss tm their own side* When the engagement 
began, the captains had promised a reward of a thousand 
pounds to the crews by way of incitement to their valour; 
and tlie company doubled the sum, in recompense of their 
fidelity and courage. His majesty having taken into coik<» 
laderationtfae ineredtUe damage sustained by the cbm^ 
merce of these kingdoms, for want of proper harbours and 
forts on the western coast to leceive and protect mer* 
cbantmen, was graciously pleased to order, that a tem- 
porary security should be provided for the shipping which 
might touch at Milford-haven, until the fortifications, voted 
in parliament should be erected. How &r his majesty's 
directions were complied with, the number of merchant 
nhips taken by the enemy's privateers upon that coast 
sufficiently indicated. 

XVIL Whatever reasons the goveram^it had to ex^- 
pect the campaign should be vigorously pushed in Ame« 
rica, almost every circumstance turned out contrary to 
expectation. Not all the endeavours of the earl of Lou- 
doun to quiet the dissensions among the diflferent pro*^ 
vinces, and to establish unanimity and harmony, could 
prevail. Circumstances required that he should act the 
part of a mediator, in order to raise the necessary supplies 
for prosecuting the war, without which it was impossible 
he could appear in the character of a general. The enemy> 
in the mean time, were pursuing the blow given at Os- 
wego, and taking advantage of the distraction that ap*- 
peared in the British councils. By their successes in the 
preceding campaign, they remained masters of all the 
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1757. lakes. Hence they were furnished with the means of 
practising on the Indians in all the different districts, and 
obliging them, by rewards, promises, and menaces, to act 
in their favour. Every accession to their strength was a 
real diminution of that of the British commander ; but 
then the ignorance or pusillanimity of some of the inferior 
officers in our back settlements was, in effect, more bene- 
ficial to the enemy than all the vigilance and activity of 
Montcalm. In consequence of the shameful loss of Os- 
wego, they voluntarily abandoned to the mercy of the 
French general the whole country of the Five Nations, 
the only body of Indians who had inviolably performed 
their engagements, or indeed who had preserved any sin- 
cere regard for the British government. The communi- 
cation with these faithful allies was now cut off^, by the 
imprudent demolition of the forts we possessed at the 
great Carrying place. A strong fort, indeed, was built at 
Winchester, and called fort Loudoun, after the com- 
mander-in-chief; and four hundred Cherokee Indians 
joined the English forces at fort Cumberland: but this 
reinforcement by no means counterbalanced the losses 
sustained in consequence of our having imprudently stop- 
ped up Wood's creek, and tilled it with logs. Every 
person, the least acquainted with the country, readily per- 
ceived the weakness of these measures, by which our 
whole frontier was left open, and exposed to the irruption 
of the savages in the French interest, who would not fail to 
profit by our blunders, too notorious to escape them. By 
the removal of these barriers, a path was opened to our 
fine settlements on those grounds called the German Flats, 
and along the Mohawk river, which the enemy destroyed 
with fire and sword before the end of the campaign. , 

XVIII. In the mean time, lord Loudoun was taking 
the most effectual steps to unite the provinces, and raise 
a force sufficient to give some decisive blow. The attack 
on Crown Point, which had been so long meditated, was 
laid aside, as of less importance than the intended expe- 
dition to Louisbourg, now substituted in its place, and 
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undoubtedly a more considerable object in itself. Admiral 1757* 
Holboum arrived at Hallifax, with the squadron and trans- 
ports under his command, on the ninth of July; and it 
was his lordship's intention to repair thither with all pos- 
sible diligence, in order to take upon him the command of 
the expedition; but a variety of accidents interposed. It 
was with the utmost difficulty he at length assembled a 
body of six thousand men, with which he instantly began 
his march to join the troops lately arrived from England. 
When the junction was effected, the whole force amounted 
to twelve thousand men ; an army that raised great ex- 
pectations. Immediately some small vessels were sent out 
to examine and reconnoitre the condition of the enemy; 
and the intermediate time was employed in embarking the 
troops, as soon as the transports arrived. The return of 
the scouts totally altered the face of affairs : they brought 
the unwelcome news, that M. de Bois de la Mothe, who 
sailed in the month of May from Brest with a large fleet 
of ships of war and transports, was now safe at anchor in 
the harbour of Louisbourg. Their intelligence was sup- 
ported by the testim(Hiy of several deserters ; yet still it 
wanted confirmation, and many persons believed their ac- 
count of the enemy's strength greatly magnified. Such 
advices, however, could not but occasion extraordinary 
flucttfotions in the coimcils of war at Hallifax. Some 
were for setting aside all thoughts of the expedition for 
that season; while others, more warm in their dispositions, 
and sanguine in their expectations, were for prosecuting 
it with vigour, in spite of all dangers and difficulties. 
Their disputes were carried on with great vehemence, 
when a packet, bound firom Louisbourg to France, was 
taken by one of the English ships stationed at Newfound- 
land. She had letters on board which put the enemy's 
superiority beyond all doubt, at least by sea. It clearly 
appeared, there were at that time in Louisbourg six thou- 
sand regular troops, three thousand natives, and one thou- 
sand three hundred Indians, with seventeen ships of the 
line and three frigates moored in the harbour; that the 
place was well supplied with ammunition, provision, and 
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17^. erery kind of mifitarj stoves; and that the enemy wished 
for nothing more than an attack, which it was probable 
would tenninate to the disgrace of the assailants, and ruin 
of the British affairs in America. The commanders at 
HalUfax were fully apprised of the consequences of an 
unsuccessful attempt; it was, therefore, almost unani* 
mously resolved to postpone the expedition to some more 
convenient opportunity, especially as the season was now 
far advanced, which alone would be sufficient to frustrate 
their endeavours, and render the enterprise abortive. This 
resolution seema, indeed, to have been the most eligible in 
their circumstances, whatever constructions might after* 
wards be given> with intention to prejudice the public 
against the commander-in-chief. 

XIX. Lord Loudoun's departure from New York, with 
all the forces he was able to collect, afforded thd maiquii 
de Montcalm the fairest occasion of improving the suc- 
cesses of the former campaign. That general had, in the 
very commencement of the season, made three di^erent 
attacks on fort William Henry, in all of which he was re- 
pulsed by the vigour -and resolution of the garrison. But 
his disappotntinent -here was balanced by an advantage 
gained by d party of regulars and Indians at Ticondeioga. 
Colonel John Parker, with a detachment of near four hun- 
dred men, went by water, in whale and bay boats,*to at- 
tack the enemy's advanced guard at that place. Landing 
at night on an islandi he sent before dawn three boats to 
the main land, which the enemy waylaid and took. Having 
procured the necessary intelligence from the prisoners of 
the colonel's destgns, they contrived their measures, placed 
three hundred men in ambush behind the point where he 
propoised landing, and sent three batteaux to the place of 
rendezvous. Colonel Parker mistdting these for his own 
boata, eagerly put to shore, was- surrounded by the enemy, 
reinforced with fimr hundred men, and attacked with such 
impetuosity, that of the whole detachment, only two offi- 
ei9rs and seventy private men escaped. Flushed mtli this 
advantJEige^ animated by the absence of the British-^ oom- 
mander-in-chief, th(3n at Hallifax, and fired with a desire 
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to revenge the disgrace he hftd lately sustdhcd before fbrt \X7S7. 
Henry, Montcalm drew together all his forces, with inten* 
tion to lay siege to that place. Fort William Henry stands 
on the southern coast of lake George ; it was built with a 
view to protect and cover the frontiers of the English 
colonies, as well as to command the lake : the fortifications * 
were good, defended by a garrison of near three thousand 
men, and covered by an army of four thousand, under the 
conduct of general Webb, posted at no great distance. 
When the marquis de Montcalm had assembled all his 
forces at Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the adjacent 
posts, together with a considierable body of Oanadisffis 
and Indians, amounting in the whole to near ten tho(l>- 
sand men, he marched directly to the fort, made his ap- 
proiachei^, and began to batter it with a numerous train of 
artiHery. On the very day he invested the plaoe, he sent 
a letter to colonel Monro, the governor, telthig hiM, he 
thought himself obliged, in humanity, to desire be would 
surrender the fort, and not provoke the great number of 
savages in the French army by a vain resistance. ** A 
detachment of your garrison has. lately," says he, ** ex* 
perienced their cruelty ; I have it yet ill my power to 
restrain them, and oblige them to observ^^ a capitulation, 
as none of them hitherto are killed. Your persisting in 
the defence of your fort can only retard its fate a few 
days, and must of necessity expose an unfortunate garri* 
son, who can possibly receive no relief, considering the 
precautions taken to' prevent it. I demand a decisive 
answer, for which purpose I have sent the sieur Font- 
brune, one of my aides-de-camp. You may credit what 
he wfll inform you of, from Montcalm." General Webb 
beheld his preparations with an indifference and security 
bordering on infatuation. It is credibly reported, that he 
had priviate intelligence of all the French generaFs de- 
signs and motions ; yet either despising his strength, or 
discrediting the information, he neglected collecting the 
militia in time, which, in conjunction with his own forces, 
would probably have obliged Montcalm to rehnquish the 
attempt, or, at least, have rendered his success very doubt- 
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1757. fill and hazardous. The enemy meeting with no disturb^ 
ance from the quarter they most dreaded, prosecuted the 
siege with vigour, and were warmly received by the gar- 
rison, who fired with great spirit, till they had burst 
almost all their cannon, and expended their ammunition. 
Neither Montcalm's promises nor threats could prevail 
upon them to surrender, while they were in a condition to 
defend themselves, or could reasonably expect assistance 
firom general Webb. They even persisted to hold out 
after prudence dictated they ought to surrender. Colonel 
Monro was sensible of the importance of his charge, and 
imagined that general Webb, though slow in his motions, 
would surely make some vigorous efforts, either to raise 
the siege, or force a supply of ammunition, provision, and 
other necessaries, into the garrison. At length necessity 
obliged him, after sustaining a siege from the third to the 
ninth day of August, to hang, out a flag of truce, which 
was immediately answered by the French commander. 
Hostages were exchanged, and articles of capitulation 
signed by both parties. It was stipulated, that the gar- 
rison of fort William Henry, and the troops in the en- 
trenched camp, should march out with their arms, the 
baggage of the oflScers and soldiers, and all the usual 
necessaries of war, escorted by a detachment of French 
troops, and interpreters attached to the savages : that the 
gate of the fort should be delivered to the troops of the 
most christian king, immediately after signing the capitu- 
lation ; and the entrenched camp, on the departure of the 
British forces: that the artillery, warlike stores, provision, 
and in general every thing, except the effects of soldiers 
and officers, should, upon honour, be delivered to the 
French troops; for which purpose it was agreed there 
should be delivered, with the capitulation, an exact in- 
ventory of the stores and other particulars specified : 
that the garrison of the fort, and the troops in the en- 
trenchment and dependencies, should not serve, for the 
space of eighteen months from the date of the capitula- 
tion, against his most christian majesty or his allies: that 
with the capitulation there should be delivered an exact 
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state of the troops, specifying the names of the officers, 1757. 
engineers, artillerymen, commissaries, and all employed : 
that the officers and soldiers, Canadians, women, and 
savages, made prisoners by land since the commencement 
of the war in North America, should be delirered in the 
space of three months at Carillon ; in return for whom aa 
equal number of the garrison of fort William Henry 
should be incapacitated to senre, agreeably to the return 
given by the English officer, and the receipt of the French 
commanding officers, of the prisoners so delivered : that 
an officer should remain as an hostage, till the safe return 
of the escort sent with the troops of his Britannic majesty: 
that the sick and wounded, not in a condition to be trans- 
ported to fort Edward, should remain under the protee* 
tion of the marquis de Montcalm ; who engaged to use 
them with tenderness and humanity^ and to return them 
as soon as recovered : that provision for two days should 
be issued out for the British troops: that in testimony of 
his esteem and respect for colonel Munro and his garri- 
son, on account of their gallant defence, the marquis de 
Montcalm should return one cannon, a six-pounder. — 
Whether the marquis de Montcalm was really assiduous 
to have these articles punctually executed, we cannot pre- 
tend to determine ; but certain it is, they were perfidiously 
broke, in almost every instance. The savages in the 
French interest either paid no regard to the capitulation, 
or were permitted, from views of policy, to act the most 
treacherous, inhuman, and insidious part. They fell upon 
the British troops as they marched out, d^poikd them of 
their few remaining effects, dragged the Indians in the 
English service out of their ranks, and assassinated them 
with circumstances of unheard-of barbarity. Some British 
soldiers, with their wives and children, are said to have 
been savagely murdered by those brutal Indians, whose 
ferocity the French commander could not effectually re- 
strain. The greater part of the English garrison, how- 
ever, arrived at fort Edward, under the protection of the 
French escort. The enemy demolished the fort, carried 
off the effects, provision, artSlery, and every thing else 
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1757. lefk by the garrison, together with the vessels preserved 
in the lake, and departed, without pursuing their success 
by any other attempt. Thus ended the third campaign 
in America, where, with an evident superiority over the 
enemy, an army of twenty thousand regular troops, a 
great iiumber of provincial forces, and a prodigious naval 
power, not less than twenty ships of the line, we aban- 
doned our allies, exposed our people^ suffered them to be 
cruelly massacred 'in sight of our troops, and relinquished 
a large and valuable tract of country, to the eternal re- 
proach and disgrace of the British name. 
• XX. As to the naval transaction^ in this coimtry, 
though less infamous, they were not less unfortunate. Im- 
mediately on lord Loudoun's departure from Hallifax, ad- 
miral Holbourn, now freed from the care of the transports, 
set sail for Louisbourg, with fifteen ships of the line, one 
ship of £fty guns, three small frigates, and a fireship. 
What the object of this cruise might have been, can only 
be conjectured. Some imagine curiosity was the admiral's 
sole motive, and the desire of informing himself with cer- 
tainty of the enemy's strength ; while others persuade 
themselves that he was in hopes of drawing M. de la 
Mothe to an engagement, notwithstanding his superiority 
in number of ships and weight of metal. Be this as it 
may, the British squadron appeared off Louisbourg on 
the twentieth day of August, and approaching within two 
miles of the batteries, saw the French admiral make the 
signal to unmoor. Mr. Holbourn was greatly inferior in 
strength; and it is obvious that his design was not to fight 
the enemy, as he immediately made the best of his way to 
Hallifax. About the middle of September, being rein- 
forced with four ships of the line, he again proceeded to 
Louisbourg, probably with intention, if possible, to draw 
the enemy to an engagement ; but he found de la Mothe 
too prudent to hazard an unnecessary battle, the loss of 
which would have greatly exposed all the French colonies. 
Here the English squadron continued cruising until the 
twenty-fifth, when they were overtaken by a terrible storm 
from the southward* When the hurricane began, the 
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fleet W€re about forty leagues distant from LouisboUrg ; 1767. 
but were driven in twelve hours within two miles of the 
rocks and breakers on that coasts when the wind provi« 
dentially shifted. The ship Tilbury was wrecked upon 
the rocks, and half her crew drowned. Eleven ships were 
dismasted) others threw their guns overboard, and all re* 
turned in a very shattered condition to England, at a very 
unfavourable season of the year. In this manner ended 
the expedition to Louisbourg, more unfortunate. to the 
nation than the preceding designs upon Rochefort ; less 
disgraceiul to the commanders, but equally the occasion 
of ridicule and triumph to our enemies. Indeed, the un* 
happy consequenceiB of the political disputes at home, the 
instability of the administration, and the frequent revolu- 
tions in our councils, were strongly manifested by that lan- 
guor infused into all our military operations, and general 
unsteadiness in our pursuits. Faction,, in the mother 
country, produced divisions and misconduct in the colo- 
nies; No ambition to signalise themselves appeared among 
Ijie officers, from the uncertainty whether their services 
were to be rewarded or condemned. Their attachment to 
particular persons weakened the love they ought to have 
entertained for their country in general, and destroyed 
that spiritof enterprise, that firmness and resolution which 
constitutes the commander, and without . which the besit 
capadty, joined to the most uncorruptible integrity, can 
efiect nothing. 

XXI. The French king not only exerted himself against 
the English in America, but even extended his operations 
to their settlements in Africa, which he sent one of his 
naval <;ommanders, with a small squadron, to reduoe. 
This gentleman, whose name was Kersin, had scoured the 
coast of Guinea, and made prize of several EngUsh trading 
ships : but his chief aim was to reduce the castle at Cape- 
coast, of which had he gained possession, the ott\er sub- 
ordinate forts would have submitted without opposition. 
When Mr. Bell, the governor of this castle, received in- 
telligence that M.'de Kersin was a few leagues to wind- 
ward, and certainly intended to attack Cape-^oast, his 
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1757. whole garrison did not exceed thirty white men, esclusive 

of a few mulatto soldiers : his stock of ammunition was 

reduced to half a barrel of gunpowder; and his fortifica-* 
tions were so crazy and inconsiderable, that, in the opiuon 
of the best engineers, they could not have sustained for 
twenty minutes the fire of one great ship, had it been pro*- 
perly directed and maintained. In these circumstances, 
few people would have dreamed of making any prepara- 
tion for defence ; but Mr. Bell entertained other senti- 
ments, and acquitted himself with equal courage and dis- 
cretion. He forthwith procured a supply of gunpowder, 
and a reinforcement of about fifty men, from certain trading 
vessels that happened to be upon that part of the coast. 
He mounted some spare cannon upon an occasional bat* 
tery; and assembling a body of twelve hundred negroes, 
well armed, under the command of their chief, on whose 
attachment he could depend, he ordered them to take 
post at the place where he apprehended the enemy would 
attempt a landing. These precautions were hardly taken, 
when the French squadron, consisting of two ships of the 
line and a large frigate, appeared, and in a little time theijr 
attack began ; but they met with such a warm receptioni 
that in less than two hours they desisted, leaving the cas- 
tle very little damaged, and immediately made sail for the 
West Indies, very much to the disappointment and morti- 
fication of the Dutch officers belonging to the fort of £U 
mina, in the same neighbourhood, who made no scruple of 
expressing their wishes publicly in favour of the French 
commodore, and at a distance viewed the engagement with 
the most partial eagerness and impatience. M. de Kersin 
was generally blamed for his want of conduct and resoki- 
tion in this attempt : but he is said to have been deceived 
in his opinion of the real state of Cape-coast castle by the 
vigorous and resolute exertions of the governor, and was 
apprehensive of losing a mast in the engagement; a loss 
which he could not have repaired on the whole coast of 
Africa. Had the fort of Cape*coast been reduced oailiis 
occasion, in all probability every petty republic of the ne- 
gtoes> settled under die protection of the forts on the 
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Gold Goaat, would have revolted from the British interest: 1767. 
for whUe tbe French squadron^ in their progress along 
shore, hovered in the offing at Annamaboey an English 
settlement a few leagues to leeward of Cape-coast, John 
Corrantee, the cahoceiro, chief magistrate and general of 
the Madcs on that part of the coast, whose adopted son 
had a few years before been caressed, and even treated as 
a pnboee in Englaiid, taking it for granted that this enter* 
prise of the French would be attended with success, actu- 
ally sent some of his dependents with a present of refresh-' 
menis for their commodore ; the delivery of which , however, 
was presented by Mr, Brew, tbe English chief of the fort» 
who iAa£tered in pieces the canoe before it could be 
hunched, and threatened with his cannon to level the 
black town with the dust. The cahoceiro, though thus 
anticipated in hia design, resolved to be among the first 
who should compliment M. de Kersin on his victory at 
Cape-coast ; and, with this view, prepared an embassy or 
deputation to go there by land; but understanding that 
die French hiid Med in their attempt, he shifted his de- 
sign wkhout the least hesitation, and despatched the same 
embassy to Mr. Bell, whom he congratulated x>n his vic- 
tory^ assuring him he had kept his men ready armed to* 
march at the first summons to his assistance. 

XXII. In the East Indies the scene was changed; 
greatly to die honour and advantage of Great Britain. 
There the commanders acted with that harmony, spirit, 
and unanimity becoming Britons, zealous for the credit or 
their king and the interest of their country* We left ad- 
jairdi Watson and colonel Clive advancing to Calcnttfi^ to 
revenge tibe cruel tragedy acted upon their countrymen 
4he preceding year. On the twenty-^eighth of December, 
the fleet proceeded up the river; n^Et day, colonel Clive 
landed, and, with the assistance of the squadron, in twen- 
ty^fbur hours made himsetf master of Busbudgta, a place 
of great strength, though very ill defended. On the first 
of January, the admiral, with two ships; appeared before 
tbe town of Calcutta, and was received by a bride fire 
frons tbe batteries. This salute was returned so warmly, 
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1^6^. that the enemy's guns were soon silenced, and in less than 
two hours the place and fort were abandoned. Colonel 
Clive, on the other side, had invested the town, and made 
his attack with that vigour and intrepidity peculiar to him- 
self, which greatly contributed to the sudden reduction of 
the settlement. As soon as the fort was surrendered, the 
brave and active captain Coote, with his majesty's troops, 
took possession, and found ninety-one pieces of cannon, 
four mortars, abundance of ammunition, stores, and provi- 
sions, with every requisite for sustaining an obstinate siege* 
Thus the Hinglish were re-established in the two strongest 
fortresses in the Ganges, with the inconsiderable loss of 
nine seamen killed, and three soldiers. A few days after, 
Hughley, a city of great trade, situated higher up the 
river, wAs reduced with as little difficulty, but infinitely 
greater prejudice to the nabob, as here his storehouses of 
salt, and vast granaries for the support of his army, were 
burnt and destroyed. Incensed at the almost instantane* 
ous loss of all his conquests, and demolition of the city of. 
Hughley, the viceroy of Bengal discouraged all advances 
to an accommodation which was proposed by the admiral 
and chiefs of the company, and assembled an army of 
twenty thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot, fully re- 
solved to expel the Bnglish out of his dominions, and take 
ample vengeance for the disgraces he had lately sustained. 
He was seen marching by the English camp in his way to 
Calcutta on the second of February, where he encamped^ 
about a mile from the town. Colonel Clive immediately 
made application to the admiral for a reinforcement ; and 
six hundred men, under the command of captain Warwick, 
were accordingly drafted from the different ships, and sent 
to assist his little army. Clive drew, out his forces, adr 
vanced in three columns towards the enemy, and began 
the attack so vigorously, that the viceroy retreated, after 
a feeble resistance, with the loss of a thousand men killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners, five hundred horses, great 
numbers of draft bullocks, and four elephants. Though 
this advantage was less decisive than could be wished, yet 
it sufficiently intimidated the nabob into concessions much 
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to the honour and advantage of the company. Admiral 1767; 
Watson gave him to understand in a letter, that this was. ^•""•~~" 
no more than a specimen of what the British arms, when 
provoked, could perform. The suba desired the negotia- 
tion might be renewed, and in a few days the treaty was 
concluded. He promised not to disturb the English in 
any of those privileges or possessions specified in the fir- 
man granted by the Mogul : that all merchandise belong- 
ing to the company should pass and repass, in every part 
of the province of Bengal, free of duty : that all the Eng- 
lish factories seized the preceding year, or since, should 
be restored, with the money, goods, and effects appertain- 
ing : that all damages sustained by the English should be 
repaired, and their losses repaid: that the English should 
have liberty to fortify Calcutta in whatever manner they 
thought proper without interruption : that they should 
have the liberty of coining all the gold and bullion they 
imported, which should pass current in the province: that 
he would remain in strict friendship and alliance with the 
English, use his utmost endeavours to heal up the late 
divisions, and restore the former good understanding be- - 
tween them : all which several articles were solemnly 
signed and sealed with the nabob'^s own hand. 

XXni. Such were the terms obtained £6r the company 
by the spirit and gallant conduct of the two English com- 
manders. They had, however, too much discernment to 
rely on the promises of a barbarian, who had so perfidi- 
ously broke former engagements ; but they prudently dis- 
sembled their sentiments, until they had thoroughly rein- 
stated the affairs of the company,, and reduced the French 
power in this province. In order to adjust the points that 
Required discussion, the select committee for the company's 
affairs appointed Mr. Watts,, who had been released firom 
his former imprisonment, as their commissary at the court 
of the suba, to whom he was personally known, as well as 
to his ministers, among whom he had acquired a consider- 
able influence. Nothing less could have balanced the in- - 
terest which tltie French, by their, art of intriguing, had 
raised ^among the favourites of the viceroy. While Mr. 
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1757. Watts vas employed at Muxadavad, in cou&tenrorkii:^ 
those intrigues, and keeping the suba steady to bifl 0n^ 
gagements, the admiral and Mr. Clive resolved to avail 
themselves of their armament in attacking the French set- 
tlements in Bengal. The chief object of their designs was 
the reduction of Chandernagore, situated higher up the 
river than Calcutta, of considerable strength, and the chief 
in importance of any possessed by that nation in the baj« 
Colonel Clive, being reinforced by three hundred men 
from Bombay, began his march to Chandernagorei at the 
bead of seven hundred Europeans and one thousand six 
hundred Indians, where, on his first arrival he took pos* 
sesirion of all the outposts, except one redoubt, mounted 
mth eight pieces of cannon, which he left to b^ mleiiced 
by the admiral On the eighteenth of March the admirals 
Watson and Pococke arrived within two miles of the 
Frendi settlement, with, the Kent, Tiger, and Salisbury 
men of war, and found their paasage obstructed by baovis 
laid across the river, and several vessels sunk in the chan- 
nel. These difficulties being removed, they advanced 
early on the twenty-fourth, and drew up in a line before 
Ae fort, which they battered with great fury for three 
hours ; while colonel Clsve was making his approaches on 
the land side, and playing vigorously from the batteries 
he had raised. Their united efforts soon obliged the 
enemy to submission. A flag of truce was waved over the 
walls, and the place surrendered by capitulation. The 
keys were delivered to captain Latham, of the Tiger ; 
and in the afternoon colonel Clive, with the king's troops, 
took possession. Thus the reduction of a strong fortress, 
garrisoned by five hundred Europeans and one thousand 
two hundred Indians, defended by one hundred and twen- 
ty«three pieces of cannon and three mortars, well provided 
with all kinds of stores and necessaries, and of very great 
importance to the enemy's commerce in India, was accom* 
plished with a loss not exceeding forty men on the side of 
the conijaerors. By the treaty of capitulation, the direc- 
tor, counsellors, and inferior servants of the settlement, 
were allowed to depart with their wearing apparel; the. 
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Jesuits were pemiitted to take away i&eiir churck ovha* nm. 
ments, and the natives to xenudii in the full ezertioa of 
their liberties; but the gsnrison w^re to oontkme prisoners 
of war. The goods and money found in the plaee wete 
consderaUe ; hut the principal advantage arose from the 
rusD of the head s^tlemeiut of the enemy on the Ganges, 
which could not but interfere with the Engibfa coameree 
in these parts. • 

XXIV. Success had hitherto attended all the opera* 
tions of the British commanders, because they were con* 
certed with foresight and vuDanimity, and executed with 
that vigour and spirit which deservedly raised them high 
in the esteem of their country. They reduced the nabob 
toreasonaUe terms .of accommodation before they alarmed 
the Foench; and now die power of the latter was de« 
stroyed, they entered upon measures to oblige the treach* 
erous vieeroy to a strict pevfonaance of the treaty he had 
so lately signed. However specious his promises were, 
they found him extremely dilatory in the execution of se- 
vffl^ artscl»3 of the treaty, which, in e£fect, was the same 
to the Ei^Csh oommerce as if none had been concluded. 
The company's goods were loaded with high dnties, and 
several other infrac^ons of the peace committed, upon 
such firivdkms pretences, as evidently demonstrated that 
he sought to come to an open rupture as soon as his pro* 
jects were ripe for execution. In a word, he discovered 
jdl along a manifest partiality to the French, whose emis- 
laries cajoled him with promises that he should be joined 
by such a body of their European troops, under M. de 
Bussy, as would enable him to crush the power of the 
English, whom they had taught him to fear and to hate. 
As recommencing hostilities against so powerful a prince 
was in itself dangerous, and, if possible, to be avoided, the 
affiur was laid before the council of Calcutta', and can- 
vassed with all the circumspection and caqtion that a mea- 
mxre required, on which depended the fate of the whole 
trade of Bengal. Mr. Watts, from time to time, sent them 
intelBgenoe of every transaction in the suba's cabinet ; and 
although that prince publicly declared he would cause him 
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1757. to be impaled as soon as the English troops shcmld be put 
in motion within the kingdom of Bengal, he bravely sacri- 
ficed his own safety to the interest of the company, and 
exhorted them to proceed with rigour in the military oper- 
ations. During these deliberations, a most fortunate in- 
cident occurred, that soon determined the council to come 
to an open rupture. The leading persons in the viceroy's 
court found themselves oppressed by his haughtiness and 
insolence. The same spirit of discontent appeared among 
the principal officers of his army: they were well ac- 
quainted with his perfidy, saw his preparations for war, 
and were sensible that the peace of the country could 
never be restored, unless either the English were expelled, 
or the nabob deposed. In consequence, a plan was con- 
certed for divesting liim of all his power ; and the conspi- 
racy was conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime minister 
and chief commander, a nobleman of great influence and 
authority in the province. The project was communicated 
by Ali Khan to Mr. Watts, and so improved by the ad- 
dress of that gentleman, as in a manner to ensure success. 
A treaty was actually concluded between this Meer Jaffier 
Ali Khan and the English company; and a plan concerted 
with this nobleman and the other malcontents for their 
defection from the viceroy. These previous measures be- 
ing taken, colonel Clive was ordered to take the field with 
his little army. Admiral Watson undertook the defence 
of Chandernagore, and the garrison was detached to rein- 
force the colonel, together with fifty seamen to be employed 
as gunners, and in directing the artillery. Then Mr. Watts, 
deceiving the suba's spies, by whom he was surrounded, 
withdrew himself from Muxadavad, and reached the Eng^ 
lish camp in safety. On the nineteenth of June, a detach- 
ment was sent to attack Cutwa fort and town, situated on 
that branch of the river forming the iBland of Cassimbuzar. 
This place surrendered at the first summons ; and here 
the colonel halted with the army for three days, expecting 
advices from Ali Khan. Disappointed of the hoped-for 
intelligence, he crossed the river, and marched to Plaissey, 
where he encamped. On the twenty-third, at daybreak, 
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the suba advanced to attack Mm, at the head of fifteen I75r. 
thousand horse and near thirty thousand infantry, with 
about forty pieces of heavy cannon, conducted and ma* 
naged by French gunners, on whose courage and dexterity 
he placed great dependence. They began to cannonade 
the English camp about six in the morning ; but a severe 
shower falling at noon, they withdrew their artillery. Co- 
lonel Clive seized this opportunity to take possession of a 
tank and two other posts of consequence, which they in 
vain endeavoured to retake. Then he stormed 'an angle 
of their camp, covered with a double breastwork, together 
with an eminence which they occupied. At the beginning 
of this attack, some of their, chiefs being slain, the mevi 
were so dispirited, that they soon gave way; but still Meer 
Jaffier Ali Khan, who commanded the left wing, forbore 
declaring himself openly. After a short contest, the enemy 
were put to flight, the nabob's camp, baggage, and fifty 
pieces of cannon, were taken, and a most complete victory 
obtained. The colonel, pursuing his advantage^ marched 
to Muxadavad, the capital of the province, and was there 
joined by Ali Khan and the malcontents. It was before 
concerted, that this nobleman should be invested with the 
dignity of nabob ; accordingly, the colonel proceeded so- 
lemnly to depose Surajah Dowlat, and with the same ce- 
remony to substitute Ali Khan in his room, who was pub* 
licly acknowledged by the people as suba, or viceroy, of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Soon after, 
the late viceroy, was taken, and put to death by his suc- 
cessor, who readily compUed with all the conditions of his 
elevation. He conferred on his allies very liberal rewards, 
and granted the company such extraordinary privileges, 
as fully demonstrated how justly he merited their assist- 
ance. By this alliance, and the reduction of Chandernar- 
gore, the French were entirely excluded the commerce of 
Bengal and its dependencies; the trade of the English 
company was restored, and increased beyond their moat 
sanguine hopes ; a new ally was acquired, whose interest 
obliged him to remain firm to his engagements; avast sum 
was paid to the company and the suffeaisers at Calcutta, lo 
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1757. indfiinnify them for their losses ; the Bbldiers and seamen 
"" Irene gratified with six hundred thousand pounds, as a re- 

ward for the courage and intrepidity they exerted ; and a 
variety of other advantages' gained, which it would be un- 
necessary to enumerate. In a word, in the space of four- 
teen days a great revolution was effected, and &e govern- 
ment of a vast country, superior in wealth, fertility, extent, 
and number of inhabitants, to most JSuropean kingdoms, 
transferred by a haqdful of troops, conducted by an officer 
untutored in the art of war, and a general rather by intui- 
tion than instruction and experience. But the puMic joy 
at these signal successes was considerably diminished by 
the death of admiral Watson, and the loss of Yiasagapatam, 
an English settlement on the Coromandel coast. The ad- 
miral fell a victim to the unwholesomeness of the climate, 
on the sixteenth of August, universally esteemed and re- 
gretted; and the factory and fort at Vizagapatam were 
surrendered to the French, a few days after cdonel Clive 
had defeated the nabob. 

XXV. We now turn our eyes to the continent of Eu- 
rope, where we see the beginning of the year marked with 
a striking instance. of the dreadful effects of frantic enthu- 
siasm. France had long eujoyed a monarch, easy, com- 
plying, good-natured, and averse to all that wore the 
appearance of business or war. Contented with the plea- 
sures of indolence, he sought no greatness beyond what 
he enjoyed, nor pursued any ambitious aim through the 
dictates of his own disposition. Of all men on earthy 
such a prince had the greatest reason to expect an ex« 
emption from plots against his person, and cabals among 
his subjects ; yet was an attempt made upon his Hfe by a 
^nan, who, though placed in the lowest sphere of fortune, 
had resolution to face the greatest dangers, and enthusi- 
asm sufficient to sustain, without shrinking, all the tor- 
tures which tlie cruelty of man could invent, cor his crimes, 
render necessary. The name of this fimatic was Robert 
Francis Damien, bom in the suburb of St. Catharine, in 
the city of Arras. He had lived in the service of several 
ilmilies, whence he was generally dimaissed on account of 
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the impatieiicey the Bstdaacholy, and suUeimess of his diff^ 17)07. 
position. So humble wu the litation of a person who " 
was resolred to step forth from obscurity^ and, by one 
desperate effort, draw upon himsolf the attention of all 
Europe. On the fifth day of January^ aa the king was 
stepping into his coaoh, to return to Trianon^ whence he 
had that day come to Yersailles, Damien, mingUng among 
his attendants, stabbed him with a knife on the right 
side, between the fourth and fifth ribs. His majesty, ap* 
plying his hand immediately to his side, cried out, '^ I am 
wounded ! Seise him ^ but do not hurt him." Happily, 
the wound was not dangerous; as the knifb, taking an 
oblique direction, missed the vital parts* As for the as* 
sassin, he made no attempts to escape ; but suffering him^^ 
self quietly to be seized, was conveyed to the guard-room, 
where, being interrogated if he comndtted the horrid ac- 
tion, he boldly answered in the affirmative. A process 
againat him was instantly commenced at Versailles : many 
persons, supposed accessaries to the design upon the 
king's life, were sent to the Bastile ; the assassin himself 
was put to the torture, and the most excruciating torments 
were applied, with intention to extort a confession of the 
reasons that could induce him to so execrable an attempt 
upon his sovereign. Incisions were made into the mus« 
culat parts of his legs, arms, and thighs, into which boiK 
ing oil was poured« Every refinement on cruelty, that 
human invention could suggest, was practised without 
effect: nothing could overcome his obstinacy; and his 
silence was construed into a presumption^ that he miist 
have had accomplices in the plot. To render his punish-* 
inent more public and conspicuous, he was removed to 
Paris, there to undergo a repetition of all his former tor-* 
lures, with such additional circumstances, as the most fer-* 
tile and cruel dispositions could devise for increasing his 
misery and torment Being conducted to the Concier-^ 
gerie, an iron bed, which likewise served for a chair, was 
prepared for him, and to this he was fastened with chains^ 
The torture was again applied, and a physician ordered 
to attend to see what degree of pain he could support 
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1767. Nothing, however, material was extorted; for what he 
one moment confessed, he recanted the next. It is not 
within our province (and we consider it as a felicity) to 
relate all the circumstances of this cruel and tragical 
event SuflScient it is, that, after suffering the most 
exquisite torments that human nature could invent, or 
man support, his judges thought proper to terminate his 
misery by a death shocking to imagination, and shameful 
to humanity. On the twenty-eighth day of March he was 
conducted, amidst a vast concourse of the populace, to 
the Gr^ve, the common place of execution, stripped 
naked, and fastened to the scafibld by iron gyves. One 
of his hands was then burnt in liquid flaming sulphur ; 
hifij thighs, legs, and arms, were torn with red hot 
pincers; boiUng oil, melted lead, resin, and sulphur,, 
were poured into the wounds ; tight ligatures tied round 
his limbs to prepare him for dismemberment ; young and 
vigorous horses applied to the draft, and the unhappy 
criminal pulled, with all their force, to the utmost exten- 
sion of his sinews, for the space of an hour; during all 
which time he preserved his senses and constancy. At 
length the physician and surgeon attending declared, it 
would be impossible to accomplish the dismemberment, 
unless the tendons were separated; upon which orders 
were given to the executioner to cut the sinews at the 
joints of the arms and legs. The horses drew afresh : a 
thigh and an arm were separated, and after several pulls, 
the unfortunate wretch expired under the extremity of 
pain. His body and limbs were reduced to ashes under 
the scaffold ; his father, wife, daughter, and family, ban- 
ished the kingdom for ever ; the name of Damien effaced 
and obliterated, and the innocent involved in the punish- 
ment of the guilty. Thus ended the procedure against 
Damien and his family, in a manner not very favourable 
to the avowed clemency of Lewis,. or the acknowledged 
humanity of the French nation. It appeared from un- 
doubted evidence, that the attempt on the king's life was 
the result of insanity, and a disturbed imagination. Seve- 
ral instances of a disordered mind had before been ob- 
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served in his conduct; and the detestation justly due to i757. 
the enormity of his crime ought now to have been ab- " 

sorbed in the consideration of his misfortune^ the greatest 
that can befal human nature. 

XXYI. Another remarkable event in France, in the be- 
ginning of this year, was the change in the ministry of that 
nation, by the removal of M. de Machault, keeper of the 
seals, from the post of secretary of state for the marine ; and 
of M. d'Argenson from that of secretary at war. Their 
dbmission was sudden and unexpected ; nor was any par* 
ticular reason assigned for this very unexpected alteration. 
The French king, to show the queen of Hungary how 
judiciously she had acted in forming an alliance with the 
house of Bourbon, raised two great armies ; the firs^ of 
which, composed of nearly eighty thousand men, the 
flower of the French troops, with a large train of artil- 
lery, was commanded by M. d'Etrees, a general of great 
reputation ; under whom served M. de Contades, M. Che- 
vert^ and the count de St. Germain, all officers of high 
character. This formidable army passed the Rhine early 
in the spring, and marched by Westphalia, in order to 
invade the king of Prussia's dominions, in quality of allies 
to the empress queen, and guardians of the liberties of 
the empire. But their real view was to invade Hanover, 
a scheme which they knew would make a powerful diver- 
sion of the British force from the prosecution of the war 
in other parts of the world, where the strength of France 
could not be fully exerted, and where their most valuable 
interests were at stake. They flattered themselves, more- 
over, that the same blow, by which they hoped to crush 
the king of Prussia, might Ukewise force his Britannic 
majesty into some concessions with regard to America. 
The other army of the French, commanded by the prince 
de Soubise, was destined to strengthen the imperial army 
of execution, consisting of twenty- five thousand men, 
besides six thousand Bavarians, and four thousand Wir- 
tembergers. But before these troops, under Soubise, 
passed the Rhine, they made themselves masters of seve- 
ral places belonging to the king of Prussia upon the bor- 
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I7<i7» ders of Ibe Low Countriea*; whilat a detachment from 
d'£tr6e8* anny seized upon the town of Embden, and 
whaterer dse belonged to the same monarch in East 
Friesland. 

XXVII. At the close of the last campaign, the king of 
Prussia, having gained a petty advantage over the impe- 
rialists under the command of mareschal Brown, and in- 
corporated into his own troops a great part of the Saxon 
army taken prisoners at Pirna, as was observed before, 
retired into winter quarters until the season should per- 
mit him to improve these advantages. His majesty and 
mareschal Keith wintered in Saxony, having their canton- 
ments between Pirna and the frontier along the Elbe; 
an4 mareschal Schwerin, returning into Silesia, took up 
his quarters in the country of Glatz. In the mean time, 
the empress queen, finding the force which she bad sent 
out against the king of Prussia was not sufficient to pre- 
vent his designs, made the necessary requisition to her 
allies, for the auxiliaries they had ^igaged to furnish. In 
consequence of these requisitions, the czarina, true to her 
engagements, despatched above an hundred thousand of 
her troops, who began their march in the month of No- 
vember, and proceeded to the borders of Lithuania, wiUi 
design particularly to invade Ducal Prussia, whilst a 
strong fleet was equipped in the Baltic, to aid the opera- 
tions of this numerous army. The Austrian army, asaem*' 
bled in Bohemia, amounted to upwards of fourscore thou- 
sand men, commanded by prince Charles of Lorraine and 
mareschal Brown. The Swedes had not yet openly de** 
clared themselves ; but it w«s well known, that though 
their king was allied in blood and inclination to his Prus- 
sian majesty, yet the jealousy which the senate of Sweden 
entertained of their sovereign, and the hope of recovering 
their ancient possessions in Pomerania, by means of the 
present troubles, together with their old attachment to 
Friuice, newly cemented by intrigues and subsidies, would 

^ The kioi^ of Prussia had withdrawn his garrison from Cloves, not without 
suspicion of having purposely left this door open to the enemy, that their irrup- 
tion into Germany night hasten the reaolutions of the British miDHtry. 
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certainly induce them to join the general confederacy. i757. 
The duke of Mecklenburg took the same party, and 
agreed to join ^the Swedish army, when it should be as-^ 
sembled, with six thousand men. Besides all these pre- 
parations against the king of Prussia, he was, in his qua>- 
lity of elector of Brandenburg, put under the ban of the 
empire by tlie Aulic council ; declared deprived of all his 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives; his fiefs were es- 
cheated into the exchequer of the empire ; and all the 
circles accordingly ordered to furnish their respective 
contingencies for putting this sentence in execution. 

XXVIII. In this dangerous situation, thus menaced on 
all sides, and seemingly on the very brink of inevitable 
destruction, the Prussian monarch owed his preservation 
to his own courage and activity. The Russians, knowing 
Aat the country they were to pass through on their way 
to Lithuania would not be able to subsist their p]*odigious 
numbers, had taken care to furnish themselves with pro^ 
visions for their march, depending upon the resources 
they expected to find in Lithuania after their arrival in 
that country. These provisions were exhausted by the 
time they reached the borders of that province, where 
they found themselves suddenly and unexpectedly desti- 
tute of subsistence, either to return back or to proceed 
forward. The king of Prussia had, with great prudence 
and foresight, secured plenty to himself, and distress and 
famine to his enemies, by buying up all the corn and 
forage of the country which these last were entering. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, his Prussian majesty, 
to guard as much as could be against every possible event, 
sent a great number of gunners and matrosses from Pome- 
rania to Memel, with three regiments of his troops, to 
reinforce the garrison of that place. He visited all the 
posts which his troops possessed in Silesia, and gave the 
necessary orders for their security. He repaired to Neisse, 
where he settled with mareschal Schwerin the general 
plan of the operations of the approaching campaign. 
There it was agreed, that the mareschal's ^rmy in Sile^ 
sU, which consisted of fifty thousand men, should have in 

VOL. IV. I 
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1767. constant view the motions of the royal army, by' which its 
own were to be regulated, that they might both act in 
concert, as circumstances should require; At the same 
time, other armies were assembled by the king of Pnisaia 
in Lusatia and Yoigtland; twenty thousand inen were 
collected at Zwickaw, on the frontiers of Bohemia^ to- 
wards Egra, under the command of prince Maurice of 
Anhalt-Dessatt ; and sixty thousand chosen troops began 
their march towards Qreat Zeidlitz, where their head 
quarters were settled* In the mean while, the Austrian 
troops began to form on the frontiers of Saxony, wbeve 
some of their detachments appeared, to watch the mo- 
tions of the Prussians, who still continued to pursue th^ 
operations with great activity and resolution. All possible 
care was taken by the Prussians at Dresden to secure a 
retreat, in case of a defeat. As only one regiment of 
Prussians could be spared to remain the^e in garrison^ 
the burghers were disarmed, their arms deposited in the 
arsenal, and a detachment was posted at Konig8tein> to 
oblige that fortress to observe a strict neutrabty. All 
correspondence with the enemy was- strictly prohibited: 
and it having been discovered that the countess of Ogil- 
vie, one of the queen's maids of honour, had disobeyed 
his majesty's commands, she was arrested; but, on the 
queen's intercession, afterwards released*. The countess 
of Bruhl, lady of the. Saxon prime minister, was also 
arrested by his Prussian majesty's order; and^ on her 
making light of her confinement, and resolving to see 
company, she was ordered to quit the court, and retire 
from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French minister, waa told 
that his presence was unnecessary at Dresden; and on. 
his replying, that his master, had commanded him to stay^ 
he waa again desired to depart; on which he though;! 
proper to obey. The count de Wackerbath, minister of 
the cabinet, and grand master of the household of the 
prince royal of Poland, was arrested, and conducted to 
Cuatrin, by the express command of his majesty. The 
king of Prussia, having thrown two bridges over the Elbe 
. early in the spring, ordered the several districts of the 
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of wstggom^ each drawii by four horses. The ilrrfefe Sf 

Misnik and Leipsic weife enjoined to fumbb' four tinhdtted 
^SLchy and the otU^r circles in proportion. 

XXIX. While the khig of Prussia. i^^ taking ihei^ 
ibea^res in Baiony, two skinni^he^ happened on tctl^ 
froritieifs of Bohemia, between fafs trobps sixii the Axxi^ 
triansr.- On the twenttieth of February,' a body of stfi? 
IfaousMd An^tiUang surrodnded the httie toWnr o!f Hit%eh^' 
feld, in Upper Lusatia, garrisdned by a battalion of ttUfi'- 
dari fbot. The first attack was ^ade at foar iti ^he ttiSiti^ 
htg^ on two I>ed6ubtd t^ithont the gat^d, eaeb of ^hidi' WdilT 
defended by twcr field pie6e^: and though' tHe Au^tHahd 
were s^v^id tinges repulsed, t^ey ^t lai^t m^de fli^ms^tte^ 
itiastfef* of otte of the redoubt*, Arfd tfirned 6ff tht' m6 
piec^ii ofeftnnoYi. In their tetreat they i^feffe piir^fierf by 
&i& PrUi^siangrj wfao felt trpod ^heir rear, killed some, abd[ 
te^ok iriatiy pTi^otieni this aflkir i^dst thfe j^uStrikVil it 
feasi fivfe hilhdried men. Aboirt a fofrtnlght after, fHe 
pfihte of PeVefn marched OUt 6f Ziittkrf, WitH a body of 
near nihe thbii^iirid men, in ofdeV to d^ftrdy th'i reiriain- 
ilffg sti^orig hoM^ poslfess^d by the Aiistrisins 6n the froh-' 
A^fs. Iii thiii eipferfrtiori He took thfe Aii^tri^h' M'ga'zihe* 
dt Frie<HaAd in Kohemirf, consisifhg of liirii^ ihdussihd 
s»dc8 d( mealy arid gr6at itore' of amnfunifi6h ; dnd, iiffifeTf 
matiftg liJm'Mf ilia^ter 6f Rdifchfehbfefg; li'e i^eturnAd to 
HilUiXi. Thi^ v^ of his troop^, dorf^istirig of ^ hunrfre4 
and fifty btisiaifs 6t tlttf regWent of Putkaihiher, mfet \Wtfr 
si biftdy Of iii hurfdhfed Ctodt^, sustained by two hundred 
Austrito dragodftiS of Bathiismia, at ttieir entering BoKe- 
ifiiaf; ^nd iAinMdiat^ly fell iipoii them' sword %' hand, killed' 
alfctowfe fifty, t6tofe thirty. horses, and made ten drago6n^^ 
pridOn^rs. The Prussians, it is said, did nbt lose d i^ingle 
md<i on thfs 6Cclts}on ; and two' soldiers only were slightly" 
i^odnded, tht^ Austrian!^ having made but i flight re- 
sistance. 

XXX. Whatever the c6hdu6t of the 6ourt of Vterina 
might hai^ been to (He aBies of Gre^t Britain, still, hoW- 
e^eif, propet regard Was shown £6 the suljjecfe of this 
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1767, crown : for an edict was published at Florence on the 
thirteenth of February, wherein his imperial majesty, as 
grand duke of Tuscany, declared his intention of observ- 
ing the most scrupulous neutrality in the then situation 
of affairs. All the ports in that duchy were accordingly 
enjoined to pay a strict regard to this declaration, in all 
cases relating to the French or English ships in the Me- 
diterranean. The gopd effects of this injunction soon ap- 
peared ; for two prizes taken by the English having put 
into Porto Ferraro, the captains of two French privateers 
addressed themselves to the governor, alleging, that they 
were captures of a pirate, and requesting that they might 
be obliged to put to sea :. but the governor prudently re- 
plied, that, as they came in under English colours, he 
would protect them ; and forbade the privateers, at their 
peril, to commit any violence. They, however, little re- 
garding the governor's orders, prepared for sailing, and 
sent their boats to cut out one of the prizes. The cap- 
tain, firing at their boats, killed one of their men, which 
alarming the sentinels, notice was sent to the governor ; 
and he, in consequence, ordered the two privateers imme- 
diately to depart. The conduct of the Dutch was rather 
cautious than spirited. Whilst his Prussian majesty was 
employed on the side of Bohemia and Saxony, the French 
auxiliaries began their march to harass his defenceless 
territories in the neighbourhood of the Low Countries. 
A free passage was demanded of the states-general 
through Namur and M aestricht, for the provisions, am- 
munition, and artillery belonging to this new army ; and 
though the Elnglish ambassador remonstrated against 
their compliance, and represented it as a breach of the 
neutrality their high mightinesses declared they would 
observe, yet, after some hesitation, the demand was 
granted ; and their inability to prevent the passage of the 
French troops, should it be attempted by force, pleaded 
in excuse of their conduct. 

XXXI. Scarcely had the French army, comfaianded by 
the prince de Soubise, set foot in the. territories of Juliers 
and Cologne, when they found themselves in possession 
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of the duchy of Cleves and the county of Marcki where 1757; 
all things were left open to them, the Prussians, who eva» ^ 
cuated their posts, taking their route along the rives 
Lippe, in order to join some regiments from Magdeburg, 
who were sent to facilitate their retreat. The distressed 
inhabitants, thus exposed to the calamities of war from an 
unprovoked enemy, were instantly ordered to furnish con* 
tributions, forage, and provisions for the use of their in- 
vaders; and, what was still more terrifying to them, the 
partisan Fischer, whose cruelties the last war they still 
remembered with horror, was again let loose upon them 
by the inhumanity of the empress queen. Wesel was im- 
mediately occupied by the French : Emmerick and Ma- 
seyk soon shared the same fate ; and the city of Gueldres 
was besieged, the Prussians seeming resolved to defend 
this last place : to which end they opened the sluices, and 
laid the country und» water. Those who retreated^ 
filing off to the north-west of Paderborn, entered the 
county of Ritberg, the property of count Caunitz Rit- 
berg, great chancellor to the empress queen. Aftes 
taking his castle, in which they found thirty pieces of 
cannon, they raised contributions in the district to the 
amount of forty thousand crowns. As the Prussians re- 
tired, the French took possession of the country they, 
quitted in the name of the empress queen, whose commis* 
sary attended them for that purpose. The general ren«- 
dezvous of these troops, under prince Soubise, was ap- 
pointed at Neuss, in the electorate of Cologne, where a 
large body of French was assembled by the first of April; 
The Austrians, in their turn, were not idle. M areschal 
Brown visited the fortifications of Brinn and Konings- 
gratz ; reviewed the army of the late prince Picolomini, 
now under the command of general Serbelloni ; and put 
his own army in march for Kostlitz on the Elbe, where 
he proposed to establish his head quarters. 

XXXII. During the recess of the armies, while the 
rigours of winter forced them to suspend their hostile 
operations, and the greatest preparations were making to 
open the campaign with all possible vigour, count Bestur 
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17^. ohffff gveiMt obanc^Uor of ILasaiai wiote a circidar letter to 
the ^^nmate, Beaators, and ministers qf the republic of Po- 
land, setting fbcth, ff that the .empress of Russia was ex« 
tpiemely ^sffiected .with the king of Poland's distress^ w)4oh 
she thAught could not but excite the compassion of aU 
* other powers, but more especially of his allies : that the 
fatal consequences which might result from the xash s^p 
taken by the king of Prussia, not pnly witl^ respect to the 
ti:anquiUity of Europe in general, but of each power in 
pactiqular, and more espectally of the neighbouring couur 
tixifis, wc|x ao evident, ihat the interest and safety of 
the aevecal princes repdered it absolutely necessary they 
should make it a common cause ; n.ot only to ob.tain pro* 
per aatisfaotipn for those courts whose dominions had 
been sojunjustly attacked, but likewise to pre^ipnbe such 
bounds to the king of Prussia, as might secure t^em from 
any iiiture apprehensions from so enterpiising and vestkss 
a neij^diKMir : .itbat with iibis idew, the empress was deter* 
mined to assist the king of Poland with a considerable 
body, of .troops, which were actually upon their ^arch^, 
under tlje command of general Apraxin; and th^t, as 
there would be an absolute necessity for their marching 
through part of the .territories of Poland, her imperial ma- 
leaty hoped the republic would not fail to facilitate their 
maneh as much as possible." She fiu^ther recommended tp 
the repubUe, to take soi^e salutary measures £os frustvat* 
iqg the designs of the king of Prussia, and restoring har- 
mony ampng themselves, as the most conducive measure 
to t^ese good purposes. In this, however, the Poles were 
so far from following her advice, that, though sure of 
b^ng sacrificed in this contest, which side soever pre- 
vailed, they divided into parties with no less zeal, than if 
they had as much to hope from the prevalence of one 
side, a9 to fear from that of the other. Sopie of the pa- 
latines were for denying a passage to the Russians, and 
oihers were for aff^u^ding them the utmost assistance in 
their power. Wi|kh this cause of contention, others of a 

•» This letter was writtea in December ; and the Russians, as we observed 
before, began their march in Novembec. ' 
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niore privale. nature Atally concurred, by means of a mia- ifftv. 
understanding between the prince Czartorinaki and^count 
Mnisnec. Almost erery inhabitant of Warsaw was in- 
volyed in the quarrel; and the violence of these factions 
was so great, thajt scarce a night passed without blood- 
3hed ; mai|y dead bodies, chiefly Saxons, being found in « 
tbe streets every morning. 

XXXIII. In the mean time. Great Britain, unsettled 
in her ministry and councils at home, unsuccessful in her 
attempts abroad, judging peace, if it could be obtained on 
just and honourable terms, more eligible than a conti- 
nental war, proposed several expedients to the empress 
queen for restoring the tranquillity of Germany; but her 
answer was, ^* that, whenever she perceived that the ex- 
pedients proposed would indemnify her for the extraordi- 
nary expenses she had incurred in her own defence, re- 
pair ihe heavy losses sustained by her ally the king of 
Poland, and afford 'a proper security for their future 
safety, she would be ready to give the same proofs she 
had always given of hes desire to restore peace ; but it 
could not be expected she should listen to expedients, of 
which the king of Prussia was to reap the whole ad- 
vantage, after having begun the war, and wasted the do- 
pinions of a prince, who relied for his security upon the 
faith of treaties, and the appearance of harmony between 
them.*' Upon the receipt of this answer, the court of 
London made several proposals to the czarina, to inter- 
pose as medjatrix between the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin; but they were rejected with marks of disideasure 
aad resentment. When sir Charles Hanbury WilUams, 
the British ambassador, continued to urge his solicitati<»s 
very strongly, and even with some hints oi menaces, an 
anawet was delivered to him by order of the empress, 
purporting, *^ that her imperial majesty was astonished at 
his demand, afler he hfd akeady been made acquainted 
vdth l;he measures she had taken to effect a reconciliation 
between the courts of Vienna and Berlin. He might 
easily conceive, aa matters were then situated, that the 
earnestness with which he now urged the same proposi- 
tion must necessarily surprise her imperial majesty, as it 
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1767. showed but little regard to her former declaration. Tfa6 
empress^ therefore, commanded his excellency to be told, 
that as her intentions contained in her first answer re- 
mained absolutely invariable, no ulterior propositions 
for a mediation would be listened to : and that as for the 
» menaces made use of by his excellency, and particularly 
that the king of Prussia himself would soon attack the 
Russian ^rmy, such threats served only to weaken the 
ambassador's proposals; to confirm still more, were it 
possible, the empress in her resolutions ; to justify them 
to the whole world, and to render the king of Prussia 
more Mameable.'* 

XXXIY. The season now drawing on in which the 
troops of the contending powers would be able to take the 
field, and the alarming progress of the Russians being hap- 
pily stopped, his Prussian majesty, whose maxim it has 
always been to keep the seat of war as far as possible from 
his own dominions, resolved to carry it into Bohemia, and 
there to attack the Austrians on all sides. To this end he 
ordered his armies in Saxony, Misnia, Lusatia, and Silesia, 
to enter Bohemia in four different and opposite places, 
nearly at the same time. The first of these he commanded 
in person, assisted by mareschal Keith; the second was 
led by prince Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau, the third by 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick-Bevern, and the fourth 
by mareschal Schwerin. In consequence of this plan, 
mareschal Schwerin's army entered Bohemia on the eigh- 
teenth of April in five columns at as many different places. 
The design was so well concerted, that the Austrians had 
not the least suspicion of their approach till they were 
past the frontiers, and then they filled the dangerous defile 
of Gulder-Oels with Pandours, to dispute that passage; 
but they were no sooner discovered, than two battalions 
of Prussian grenadiers attacked them with their bayonets 
fixed, and routed them. The prince of Anhalt passed 
the frontiers from Misnia, and penetrated into Bohemia 
on the twenty-first of April without any resistance. The 
prince of Bevern, on the twentieth of the same month, hav- 
ing marched at the head of a body of the army which was 
.in Lusatia, from the quarters of cantonment near Zittau, 
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posBessed himself immediately of the ftnt post on the 1757. 
frontier of Bohemia, at Krouttau and Grasenstein, HiCh- 
out the loss of a single man ; dx^ore away the enemy the 
same day from Krataen, and proceeded to Machendorf, 
near Reiehenberg. The same morning Pntkammer'e htts- 
sars, who formed part of a eorps commanded by a colonel * 
and major, routed some hundreds of the enemy's cniras* . 
siers, posted before Cochlin, under the conduct of prince 
Lichtenstein, took three officers and upwards of sii^ty 
horse prisoners, and so dispersed the rest, that they were 
scareely able to rally near Kratzen. Night coming on 
obKged the troops to remain in the open air tiH the next 
morning, when at break of day the Prussians marched in 
two cdlumns by Habendorf, towards the enemy's army, 
amounting to twenty-eight thousand men, commanded bf 
count Konigseg, and posted near Reiehenberg. As soon 
as the troops were formed, they advanced towards the 
enemy's cavalry, drawn up in three lines of about thirty 
squadrons. The two wings were sustained by the in- 
fantry, which was posted among fefled trees and entrench- 
ments* The Prussians immediately cannonaded the ene- 
my's cavalry, who received it with resolution, having on 
their right hand a village, and on their left a Wdod, where 
they had entrenched themselves. But the prince of Be- 
vern having caused fifteen squadrons of dragoons of the 
second line to advance, and the wood on his right to be 
attacked at the same time by the battalions of grenadiers 
of KahMen and of Moellendorf, and by the regiment of 
the prince of Prussia, his dragoons, who, by clearing the 
ground, and possessing the entrenchment, had their flanks 
covered, entirely routed the enemy's cavalry. In the 
mean time colonel Putkammer and major Sehenfeld, With 
their hussars, though flanked by the enemy's artillery, 
gave the Austrian horse grenadiers a very warm recep- 
tion, whilst general Lestewitz, with the left wing of the 
Prussians, attacked the redoubts that covered Reiehen^ 
berg. Though there were many defiles and risfaig groonda^ 
to pass, all occupied by the Austrians, yet the regimeni 
of Darmstadt forced the redoubt, and put to fligbl and 
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1757. pursued the enemy, after some discharge, of their artillery 
and small. armSf from one eminence to another, for the 
distance of a mile, when they left off the pursuit. The 
action began at. half an hour after six, and; continued till 
eleven. About one thousand of the Austrians were killed 
and wpunded ; among the former w^ere general Porporati 
and count. Hohenfelds; and ampng the latter, prince Liqh- 
tenstein and count Mansfeld. Twenty of their officers 
and four hundred soldiers were ta,ken prisoners, and 
they also;lost. three standards. On the side of the Prus- 
sians, seven subalterns and about an hundred men were 
killed, and sixteen officers and an hundred and fifty men 
wounded. After this battle, mareschal Schwerin joined 
the prince of Bevern, made himself master of the greatest 
parf^ of the circle of Buntzlau, and took a .(Considerable 
magazine from the Austrians, whom he, dislodged. The 
prince of Anbalt-Dessau, with his corps, drew near, the 
king of Prussia's army; then, the latter advanced as far as 
Budin, from whence Jhe Austrians, who had an advan- 
tageous camp there, retired to Westwarn, half way be- 
tween Budin and Prague; and his Prussian majesty hav- 
ing passed the. Egra, his army and that of mareschal 
Schwerin were so situated, as to be able to act jointly. 

XXXV. These advantages were but a prelude . to . a 
much more decisive victory, which the king himself gained 
a few days after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at a dis- 
tance from any of the corps commanded by his generals, 
be made a movement as if he had intended to march 
towards Egra. The enemy, deceived by this feint, and 
imagining he was going to execute some design distinct 
from the object of other armies, detached a body of twenty 
thousand men to observe his motions; then he. made a 
Qudden and masterly movement to the left, by which he 
cut off all communication between that detachn)en,t .and 
the main army of the Austrians, which having been rein- 
forced by the army of Moravia, by. the remains of the 
corps lately defeated by the duke of Bevern, and by 
seyeral regiments of the garrison of Prague, amounted to 
near 9^ hundred thousand men. They were strongly en- 
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treneh^ii on tlie tiai^^s of the Moldam, to JtheaoTtb of 1767. 

Prague, in a camp so foistified by every advantage of 

nature, and eveiy contrivance pf act, as to be deemed 
almost impregnable. The left .wing of the Auslrians, thus 
situated, was guarded by the mountains of Ziscka, and 
the right extended as far as Herboboli : prince Charles 
of Lorraine and mareschal Brown, who commanded them, 
seemed determined to maintain diis advantageous. post; 
but the king of Prussia overlooked all difficulties. Hav- 
ing thrown several bridges over the Moldaw on the fifth 
of May; he passed that river on the morning of the sixth, 
with thirty thousand me^, leaving the rest of the army 
under the command of the prince of AnhaIt<*De8sau ; and 
being immediately joined by the troops under maresobal 
Sohwerin and the prince of Severn, resolved tp attack 
the enemy on the same day. In consequence of this reso- 
lution, his army filed o^T on the left by- Potschemit^ ; and 
at the same time count Brown wheeled to the right, to 
avoid being flanked. The Prussians continued their 
march to Bichwitz, traversing several defiles and mo- 
rasses, which for a litde time separated th^ infantry from 
the rest of the army. The foot began the attack too pre- 
cipitately, and were at first repulsed, but they soon reco- 
vered themselves. While • the king of Prussia took the 
enemy in flank, mareschal Schwerin advanced to a marshy 
ground, which suddenly stopping his army, threatened to 
disconcert the whole plan of operation. Jn this emer-> 
gency, he immediately dismounted, and taking the stand-* 
ard of the regiment in his hand, boldly entered the morass^ 
crying out, '^ Let all brave Prussians follow me." In- 
spired by the example of this great commander, now 
eighty-two years of age, all the troops pressed forward; 
and though he was unfortunately killed by the first fire, 
their ardour abated. not till they had totally defeated the 
enemy. Thus fell mareschal Schwerin, loaded with years 
and glory, an ofiicer whose superior talents in the military 
art bad been displayed in a long course of faithful service. 
In the mean time, the Prussian infantry, which had been 
separated in the march, forming themselves afresh, re^ 
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1757. newed the attack on the enemy's right, and entirely broke 
' '' it, while their cavalry, after three charges, obliged that of 
the Austrians to retire in great confusion, the centre being 
at the same time totally routed. The left wing of the 
Prussians then marched immediately towards Michely, 
and being there joined by the horse, renewed their attack, 
while the enemy were retreating hastily towards Saszawar. 
Meanwhile the troops on the right of the Prussian army 
attacked the remains of the left wing of the Austrians, and 
made themselves masters of three batteries. But the be- 
haviour of the infantry in the last attack was so successful, 
as to leave little room for this part of the cavalry to act. 
Prince Henry of Prussia, and the prince of Bevern, sig- 
nalized themselves on this occasion in storming two bat- 
teries ; prince Ferdinand of Brunswick took the left wing 
of the Austrians in flank, while the king with his left, and 
a body of cavalry, secured the passage of the Moldaw. 
In short, after a very long and obstinate engagement, and 
many signal examples of valour on both sides, the Aus- 
trians were forced to abandon the field of battle, leaving 
behind sixty pieces of cannon, all their tents, baggage, 
military chest, and, in a word, their whole camp. The 
weight of the battle fell upon the right wing of the Aus- 
trians, the remains of which, to the amount of ten or 
twelve thousand men, fled towards Beneschau, where 
they afterwards assembled under M. Pretnach, general of 
horse. The infantry retired towards Prague, and threw 
themselves into that city with their commanders, prince 
Charles of Lorraine and mareschal Brown; but they were 
much harassed in their retreat by a detachment of the 
Prussians under mareschal Keith. The Prussians took, 
on this occasion, ten standards, and upwards of four thou- 
sand prisoners, thirty of whom were officers of ranL 
Their loss amounted to about two thousand five hundred 
killed, and about three thousand wounded. Among the 
former were general d'Amstel, the prince of Holstein- 
Beck, the colonels Goltze and Manstein, and lieutenant- 
colonel Roke: among the latter, the generals Wenter- 
field, De la Mothe, Feuque, Hautcharmoy, Blakensee, 
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and Plettenberg. The number of the killed and wounded 17S7. 
on the side of the Austrians was much greater* Among ^'^"^'^ 
these last was mareschal Brown, who received a wound, 
which, frcmi the chagrin he suffered, rather than from its 
own nature, proved mortal. The day after the battle* 
colonel Meyer, was detached with a battalion of Prussian 
Pandours, and four hundred hussars, to destroy a very 
considerable and valuable magazine of the Austrians at 
Pilsen; and this service he performed. He also completed 
(he destruction of several others of less importance; by 
the loss of which, however, all possibility of subsistence 
was cut off from any succours the Austrians might have 
expected from the empire* 

XXXVI, The Prussians, following their blow, imme- 
diately invested Prague on both sides of the river, the 
king commanding on one side, and mareschal Keith on the 
other. In four days the whole city was surrounded with 
lines and entrenchments, by which all communication from 
without was entirely cut off: prince Charles of Lorraine 
and mareschal Brown, the two princes of Saxony, the 
prince of Modena, the duke d*Aremberg, count Lacy, and 
several other persons of great distinction, were shut up. 
within the walls, together with above twenty thousand of 
the Austrian army, who had taken refuge in Prague after 
their defeat. Every thing continued quiet on both sides, 
scarce a cannon shot being fired by either for some time 
afler this blockade was formed: and in the mean time, 
after this blockade, made themselves masters qf Czisca-n 
berg, an eminence which commands the town, where the 
Austrians had a strong redoubt, continuing likewise to 
strengthen their works. Already they had made a sally,' 
and taken some other ineffectual steps to recover this 
post ; but a more decisive stroke was necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a design was formed of attacking the Prussian army 
in the night with a body of twelve thousand men, to be 
sustained by all the grenadiers, volunteers, Pandours, and 
Hungarian infantry. In case an impression could be made 
on the king's lines, it was intended to open a way, sword 
in hand, through the camp of the besiegers, and to easei 
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n57. Ptkgtte of the multfttid^ of foreetr locked up useless Widnn 
the Walls, Aervfng only to cotisame the pi'ovisions ot the 
giarrisoti, and hasten tlie surrender of the place. Happily 
a deserter gave the prince of Prussia intelKgence of t&e 
enetey*s design about eleven d'cloek at night. Proper 
meastfres were iminediately tkken for their reception, and 
lYi tess^ than A- quarter of anhout the whole arifiy was 
undet arms. This design was conducted with so much 
slle'uce, that though the Pritssians were Warned of it, they 
could discover ntothirig before the en^my had charged 
their advanced posts. Their attack was begun o^A thd 
side of the Httle town, dgai<<st mareschal Keith's canip; 
and the left wing of the Prussian army encamped on the^ 
Moldaw. From hence it is probable the Austrians pro- 
posed not only tb destroy the batteries that were raising,- 
bdt to attack the bridgeii cTf commutiicatiotf Wbidi the 
Prussians tbrew o^vef the Molda(w, At about k qadrtei" of a 
German mile ab^e and below Prague; at BraMfg and 
Podbaba. Thfe greatest alaf m began about tWtf o'clock-, 
when the eneiny hoped tdhave ccrme silently and unfex* 
Notedly iipOff the miners; but they had hk Woi>k abdut 
a quarier of an bdat before. At the report of tbe first 
piece which they fired, the piquet of the third batt^liotl of 
Prussian guards; to tbe number of an htmdred nkut, wlro 
marched out of tbe ' camp to sustain the bt>dy wbieK- 
covered the Works, wafr thrown into some eotfrfiision, -fiystor 
tbe datrkfiess of the night, which prevented their disttn-^ 
guisbing the Austrian troops from their own. Lieutenatit 
Jork, df^taehed with Wcf platoons to reconnoitre tbe^ 
eriemy, Attempting to discover their disposition by kind- 
liYig a fire, captain Rodlg, by- the light of this fire, per- 
eeiVed the enemy's situation, imffiedialtely formed fhe fle- 
sign of falling upon them in fiank, and gave orders* to bis 
men w fire i^ platcrotr's, ^hieh tbey performed, mutudly 
repeaitilifg the signal given by their commander. The 
^nemy fied with the greater precipritatron, as they were 
ignenrant 6f the weakness of tbe piqilet, and ks tbe shool- 
itvg of the Prussian soldiers^ made them mistake it lor a 
ixttikieroins body. Many of them deserted, many took- 
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sfaeltdi- in Prague, and many more were drhreii into the 1757; 
riTcr and drowned. At the same time this aittadc began^ 
a regiment of horse grenadiers fell upon a redotibt whieh 
the Prussians had thrown up, supported by the Hungarian 
infantry; they returned three times to the assault, and 
were as often bealt back by the Prussians, whohi they 
fourid it impossible to disAodge ; though prfaide FercHntod 
of Bru^swick'S battalion, which guarded this fost^ suffbred 
extremely. During this attack the en^my kept an inc^^ 
£»nt fire with their musketry upon the whole front of the 
Prussians, from the convent of St. Margaret ta the rirer. 
At three in tlve morning the PrassiaAs quitted their camp 
to eligage the erietty. The battaKon of Pannewits sl^ 
tacked a building eaHed the Redhouse^ sittiated ai die., 
bottom of the declivity before Welhtstowits. The Piii- 
dours, who had taketif possession of this hotisie, fired upon 
theni incessantly from all the doors and Endows vtntil 
they wer^ <Kskidged; and the Prussian battalions irere 
obliged to sustain the fire both of cannon and musketry 
foj abdte t^o hours, #hcn the enemy redred to the city^ 
except th^ Pandours, who agaii> took possession of the 
Redbouse, whfeh the Prussians were forced to abandom, 
becaruse ihe artillery of Prague kept a contitoed fire upon, 
it from the moment it was known to be in their hands* 
Th^ Austrraits left behind them many dead and wounded i 
besides dederters ; and the Prussians^ notwithstiindirig the 
le^s of several officers and private men, made some prison* 
ers. Prince Ferdinand, the king of Prussiii's youngest 
brother, had a iiorse kilted under him, and was slightly 
wounded in the face. - 

XXXVIIv. The Prussian works being Completed, and 
heavy artillery arrived, f^trirr batteries, erected on the 
banks of the Moldaw, begito to play with great fury. 
Near three hundred bonhbd/ besides an infinity of igniteiol' 
balls, were thrown into the city in the space of twenty- 
four hours. The scene was lafnentable: houses, men,* 
and horses, wrapped in flames, and reduced to asheSir. 
The confusion witMri, together with the want of proper 
artfliery and ammfUnition, obliged the Austrians to cease 
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1T57. firing, and furnished his Prussian majesty with all the 
opportunity he could wish of pouring destruction upon 
this unfortunate city. The horrors of war seemed to have 
extinguished the principles of humanity. No regard was 
paid to the distress of the inhabitants; the Austrians 
obstinately maintained possession^ and the Prussians prac- 
tised every stratagem, every barbarous refinement that 
constitutes the military art, to oblige them to capitulate. 
After the conflagration had lasted three days, and con- 
sumed a prodigious number of buildings, the principal 
inhabitants, burghers, and clergy, perceiving their city on 
the point of being reduced to a heap of rubbish, besought 
the commander, in a body, to hearken to terms ; but he 
was deaf to the voice of pity, and instead of being moved 
with their supplications, drove out twelve thousand per- 
sons, the least useful in defending the city. These, by 
order of his Prussian majesty, were again forced back, 
which soon produced so great a scarcity of provision 
within the walls, that the Austrians were reduced to the 
necessity of eating horseflesh, forty horses being daily 
distributed to the troops, and the same food sold at four- 
pence a pound to the inhabitants. However, as there atUl 
remained, great abundance of corn, they were far. from 
being brought to the last extremity. Two vigorous and 
well-conducted sallies were made, but they proved unsuc- 
cessful. The only advantage resulting from them, was 
the perpetual alarm in which they kept the Prussian 
camp, and the vigilance required to guard against the 
attacks of a numerous, resolute, and desperate garrison. 

XXXVIII. Whatever difficulties might have attended 
the conquest of Prague, certain it is, that the afiairs of 
the empress queen were in the most critical and desperate 
situation : her grand army dispersed in parties, and flying 
for subsistence in small corps; their princes and com- 
manders cooped up in Prague ; that capital in imminent 
- danger of being taken ; the flourishing kingdom of Bo- 
hemia ready to fall into the hands of the conqueror ; a 
considerable army on the point of surrendering prisoners 
of war; all the queen's hereditary dominions open and 
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exposed; the whole fertile traet of country from Egra to 1757^ 
the Moldaw in actual possession of the Prussians ; fbe 
distance to the archduchy of Austria not very consider* 
able, and secured only by the Danube.; Vienna under the 
utinodtf apprehensions of a siege, and tlie imperial family 
ready to take refuge in HixDgary ; the Prussian, forces 
deemed invincible, and the sanguine friends of that mon? 
arch already sharing with him, in imagination, the spoib 
of the ancient and illustrious house of Austria. Such was 
the aspect of a£Qiirs, and such the difficulties to be c6m^ 
bated, when Leopold, cbunt Daun,* was appointed tD.tim 
pommand of the Austrian, forces, to stem the. torrent of 
disgrace, and tum.tlie fortune of the war. Tlui generaly 
tutored by long experience under the best officers of £u^ 
rope, and the particular favourite of the. great Keven* 
huller» ^as now, for the first time, raised to act in chie^ 
at the head of b^k army on which depended the fitte of 
Auatria and the empire. Born of n noble family, be relied 
solely upon his own merit* wilthoui spliciting court &your; 
he aspired after, the highest pref(^rment» and succeeded 
by mere dint of superior worth. His progress from the 
station of a subaltern was slow and silent ; liis promotion 
to the chief command w!4s receiyed wHh universal esteem 
and applause. .Cautious, steady, penetrating, and saga? 
cious, he was .opposed £M9 another Fabius ,to. the modern 
Hannibal, to check the fire and vigour of that monarch 
by prudent foresight and wary circumspection. Arriving 
at Bc^mischbrod, within a, few miles of Prague, the day 
after thfe late defeat, he halted to coUiect the fugitive corps 
and broken j^emains of the Austrian army, and soon drew 
together a force so considerable, as to attract the- notice 
of his Prussian majesty, who detached the prince of Be^ 
vern, with twenty battalions, and thirty squadrons, to at? 
tack him before numbers should render him formidable. 
Daun was too prudent to give battle with dispirited 
troops, to an army flushed with victory. He retired on 
the first advice that the Prussians were advancing, and 
took post at Kolin, where he entrenched himself strongly, 
opened the way for the daily supply of recruits sent to 
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1757. his army^ and inspired the garrison of Prague with fresh 
courage^ in expectation of being soon relieved. Here he 
kept close within his camp, divided the Prussian force by 
obliging the king to employ near half his army in watching 
his designs, weakened his efforts against Prague, harassed 
the enemy by cutting off their convoys, and restored by 
degrees the languishing and almost desponding spirits of 

^ his troops. Perfectly acquainted with the ardour and 

discipline of the Prussian forces, with the enterprising 
and impetuous disposition of that monarch, and sensible 
that his situation would prove irksome and embarrassing 
to the enemy, he improved it to the best advantage, 
seemed to foresee all the consequences, and directed 
every measure to produce them. Thus he retarded the 
enemy's operations, and assiduously avoided precipitating 
an action until the Prussian vigour should be exhausted, 
their strength impaired by losses and desertion, the first 
fire and ardour of their genius extinguished by continual 
fatigue and incessant alarms, and until the impression 
made on his own men, by the late defeat, should in some 
degree be effaced. The event justified Daun's conduct. 
His army grew every day more numerous, while his Prus- 
sian majesty began to express the utmost impatience at 
the length of the siege. When that monarch first in- 
vested Prague, it* was on the presumption that the nu- 
merous forces within the walls would, by consuming all 
the provision, oblige it to surrender in a few days ; but 
perceiving that the Austrians had still a considerable 
quantity of corn, that count Daun's army was daily in- 
creasing, and would soon be powerful enough not only to 
cope with the detachment under the prince of Severn, 
but in a condition to raise the siege, he determined to 
give the count battle with one part of his army, while he 
kept Prague blocked up with the other. The Austrians, 
amounting now to sixty thousand men, were deeply en- 
trenched, and defended by a numerous train of artillery, 
placed on redoubts and batteries erected on the most 
advantageous posts. Every accessible part of the camp 
was fortified witli lines and heavy pieces of battering can- 
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mm, and the foot of the hills secured by difficult defiles. 1767. 
Yet, strong as this situation might appear, formidable as ' 
the Austrian forces certainly were, his Prussian majesty 
undertook to dislodge them with a body of horse and foot 
not exceeding thirty-two thousand men. 

XXXIX. On the thirteenth day of June, the king of 
Prussia quitted the camp before Prague, escorted by & 
few battalions and squadrons, with which he joined the. 
prince of Bevern at Milkowitz. Mareschal Keith, it is 
said, strenuously opposed this measure, and advised either 
raising the siege entirely, and attacking the Austrians vrith 
the united forces of Prussia, or postponing the attack on 
the camp at Kolin, until his majesty should either gain 
possession of the dty, or some attempts should be made 
to oblige him to quit his posts. From either measure an 
advantage would have resulted. With his whole army he 
might probably h«ve defeated count Datin, or at least 
have obliged him to retreat. Had he continued within his 
lines at Prague, the Austrian general could not have con- 
strained him to raise the siege without losing his own ad-« 
vantageous situation, and giving battle upon terms nearly 
equal. But the king, elated with success, impetuous in 
his valour, and confident of the superiority of his owit 
troops in point of discipline, thought all resistance must 
sink under the weight, of his victorious arm, and yield to 
that courage which had already surmounted such diffi- 
culties, disregarded the mareschaVs sage counsel, and 
inarched up to the attack undaunted, and even assured of 
success. By the eighteenth the two armies were in sight; 
and his majesty found that count Daun had not only forti* 
fied ^is camp with all the heavy cannon of Olmutz, but 
was strongly reinforced with troops from Moravia and 
Austria, which had joined him after the king's departure 
from Prague. He found the Austrians drawn up in three 
lines upon the high grounds between Genlitz and St. John 
the Baptist. Difficult as it was to approach their situa- 
tion, the Prussian infantry marched up with firmness, 
while shot was poured like hail from the enemy's batteries, 
and began the attack about three in the afternoon. They 
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17S7. drove (he Austrians with irrdsistiblie intrepidity from two 

'eminences secured with heavy cannon, and .two villages 

defended by several battalions; but, in attacking .the third 
eminence, were flanked by the Auiitrian cavalry, by grape- 
shot poured from the batteries ; and, after a violent con- 
flict, and prpdigioua bss of men, thrown into disorder. 
Aniriiated with the king's presence, they ralliedi and re« 
tnrned with double ardour to the charge, but were a second 
time repulsed. Seven times successively did prince Ferdi- 
nand renew the attack, performing ev^y duty of a great 
general and valiant soldier, though always with the same 
ibrtttne. The inferiority of the Prussian infantry, the dis- 
advantages of ground, where the cavalry could not act, 
the advantageous situation of the enemy, their numerous 
artillery, their entrenchments, numbers, and obstinacy, 
joined to the skill and conduct of their general, all eo^"* 
spired to defeat the hopes of the Prussians, to surm6i:dit 
their valour, and oblige them to retreat. The king then 
made a last and furious efibrt^ at the head of the cavaky, 
on the enemy's left wing, but with as Uttle success as. aU 
the former attacks. Every efibrt was made ; and every at- 
tempt was productive only of greater losses and misfor* 
tunes. At last, after exposing his person in the most pe? 
rilous 8ituatk>ns, his Prussian majesty drew off his £orces 
from the field of battle, retiring in such good order, in 
sight of the enemy, as prevented a pursuit, or the loss of 
his artillery and baggage. Almost all the officm on ^Iher 
side distinguished themselves; and count Dann, whose 
coi^duct emulated that of his Prussian majesty, received 
two slight wounds, and had a horse killed under him. 
The losses of both armies were very considerable: at that 
6f the Prussians, the killed and wounded amtounted te 
eight thousand ; less pernicious, however, to his majesty's 
cause than the frequent desertions, and other innumerable 
ill consequences that ensued. 

XL. When the Prussian army arrived at.Nimburgh, 
his majesty, leaving the command with the prince. of Bev* 
erri, took horse, and, escorted by twelve or foarteen hus- 
sars, set out for Prague, where be arrived next morning. 
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without halting, after hairing been the whole preceding 1757. 
day on horseback. linmediately he gave orders for send*- 
ing off all his artillery, ammunition^ aiid baggage; these 
were executed with so mudi expedition, that the teats 
were struck, and the Itrmy on their march, before the gar^ 
risoh were informed of the king's defeat. Thus terminated 
the baitle of Kdlin and the siege of Prague, in which the 
acknowledged errors of his Prussian majesty were, in some 
measure, atoned by the candour with which he 4»wiied his 
mistake, both in a letter to the earl mareschal^, and in 
conversation with several of his general officers. Most 
people^ indeed, imagined the king highly blameable for 
checking the ardour of his troops to stop and lay siege to 
Prague. They thought he should have pursued his con- 
quests, overrun Austria, Moravia, and all the hereditary 
dominions, from which alone the empress queen could 
draw speedy succours. A body of twenty or thirty thou*^ 
sand men would have blocked up Prague, while the re- 
mainder of the Prussian forces might have obliged the 
imperial femily to retire from Vienna, and effectually pre<- 
vented count Ddun from assembling another army* It 
was universally expected he would have bent his march 
straight to thef capital; but he dreaded leaving the nvu- 
inerous army in Prague behind, and it wag of great im* 

• *f The imperial girenadiers," say* he, " are an admirable corps; one hun-^ 
dred companies defended a rising ground, which my best infantry could not 
carry. Ferdinand, who commanded them, returned seven times to the charge ;. 
but to BO purpose. At first he mastered a battery, but could not hold it. The 
enemy had the advantage of a numerous and well-served artillery. It did 
hoDoiur to Lichtenstein, who had the direction. Only fha Prussian army can 
dispute it with him. Hy infantry were too few. All my cavalry were present, 
and idle spectators, excepting a bold push by my household troops and some 
dragoons. Ferdinand attacked without powder; the enemy* in Tetnrn, vere 
not sparing of theirs. They had the advantage of a rising ground, of entrench- 
ments, and of a prodigious artillery. Several of my reginients were repulsed by 
their musltetry. Uenry performed wonders. 1 tremble for fosy worthy brothers^ 
they are too brave. Fortune turned her back on me this day. I ought to have 
expected it ; she is a female, and I am no gallant. In fact, 1 ought to have had 
more infantry. Success, my dear lor^, often oecastons destructive confidencer 
l^wenty-four battsdions were not sufficient to dislodge sixty thousand men from 
an advantageous post. Another time we will do better. What say yon of thif 
league, which has oidy the marquis of Brandenburg for its object 7 The great 
elector would be surprised to see his grandson at war with the Russians, the 
AostiHUis, al|EiOBt aU Germany, and an hundred thousand French anxilianea. I 
know not whether it would be disgrace in me to submit, but I am sure there: 
%ffl be no glory in vanquishing m^'^ 
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•1767. portance to connplete the conqu^est of Bohemia. The 

' prince of Prussia inarched all night with his corps to Nim- 

burgh^ where he joined the prince of Bevern^ and mares* 
chal Keith i*etreated next day.< Count Brown having died 
hetore, of the wounds he received on the sixth of May, 
prince Charles of Lorraine sallied out with a large body 
of Austrians, and attacked the rear of the Prussians ; but 
did ho further mischief than killing about two hundred of 
their men. The siege of Prague being thus raised, the 
imprisoned Austrians received their deliverer, count Daun, 
with inexpressible joy; and their united forces became 
greatly superior to those of the king of Prussia, who was 
in a short time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and take re- 
fuge in Saxony. The Austrians. harassed him as much as 
possible in his retreat ; but their armies, though superior 
in numbers, were not in a condition, from their late suffer- 
ings, to make any decisive attempt ppon him, as the fron- 
4;iers of Saxony abound with situations easily defended. 

XLL Having thus described the progress of the Prus- 
•sians in Bohemia, we must cast our eyes on the transac- 
tions which distinguished the campaign in Westphalia. 
To guard against the storm which menaced Hanover in 
particular, CMrddrs were transnntted thither to recruit the 
troops that had been sent back from England, to augment 
each company, to remount the cavalry with the utmost ex- 
pedition; not to suffer any horses to be conveyed out of 
the electorate ; to furnish the magazines in that country 
with all things necessary for fifty thousand men. Of these, 
twenty-six thousand were to be Hanoverians; and, incon- 
sequence of engagemei^ts entered into for that purpose, 
twelve thousand Hessians, six thousand Brunswickers, 
two thousand Saxe-Gothans, and a thousand Lunen- 
burghers, to be joined by a considerable body of Prus- 
sians, the whole conunanded by his royal highness the 
duke of Cumberland. The king of England, having pub- 
lished a manifesto, dated at Hanover, specifying his mo« 
lives for taking the field in Westphalia, the troops of the 
confederated states that were to compose the al|ied army, 
under the name of an army of observation, began to as- 
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semble with all possible diligence near Bielefddt Thither 1797. 
the generals, appointed to command the several divisions, 
repaired, to settle the plan of operations with their com- 
mander the duke of Cumberland, who, having left Lon- , 
don on the ninth of April, arrived on the sixteenth at 
Hanover^ and from thence repaired to the army, which, 
having been joined by three Prussian regiments that re- 
tired from Wesel, consisted of thirty-seven battalions and 
thirty-four squadrons. Of these, six battalions and six 
squadrons were posted at Bielefeldt, under the command 
of lieutenant-general baron de Sporcken; six battalions 
under lieutenant-general de Block, at Hervorden; six bat- 
talions and four squadrons under major-general Ledebour, 
between Hervorden and Minden; seven battahons and ten 
squadrons under lieutenant-general d'Oberg, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamelen; and five battalions and four squad- 
rons under major-general de Hauss, near Nienburgb. 
The head quarters of his royal highness were at Bielefeldt 
XLII. In the mean time, the French on the Lower 
Rhine continued filing off* incessantly. The siege of 
Gueldres was converted into a blockade, occasioned by 
the difficulties flfie^ enemy found in raising batteries; and 
a party of Hanoverians' having passed the Weser, as well 
to ravage the country of Paderborn as to reconnoitre the 
French, carried off* several waggotis loaded with wheat 
and oats, destined for the territories of the elector of Co- 
logne. On the other hand, colonel Fischer having had an 
engagement with a small body of Hanoverians, in the 
county of Mecklenburgb, routed them, and made some 
prisoners. After several other petty skirmishes between 
the French and the Hanoverians, the duke of Cumberland 
altered the position of his camp, by placing it between 
Bielefeldt and Hervorden, in hopes of frustrating the de- 
sign of the enemy ; who, declining to attack him on the 
side of Bracwede, after having reconnoitred his situation 
several days, made a motion on their left, as if they meant 
to get between him and the Weser. This step was no 
sooner taken, than, on the thirteenth of June in the after- 
noon^ having received advice that the enemy had caused & 
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1757. large body of troops; ibHowed by a second, to inarch on 
die right to Bisrghotte^iie ordered his army to inarch Aal; 
erening towards Herrorden ; and, at Ae mnoe time, ibi^oi^ 
general Hardenberg marched with four bal^alions c^ gren 
tediers, atid a regiment of horse, to reh^wee Aa^ post 
rCoiint Schnlenberg covered the left of the match widi a 
battalion <!)£ grenadiers, a regiment of honse, and the hght 
troops of Bnckebitrgh. The ivhole army marched in two 
columns. The righi, composed of horse, and Mloif ed by 
two battalions, to cover their passage through the encloi- 
snres and defiles, passed by the right of BideMdt; 'and 
the left,- consisting of infitntry, marched by the left of the 
same town^ The vanguard of the Frendi artny attacked 
the rearguard of the idlies^ commanded by major-genend 
Einsiedd, visry briskly, and at first piit tbcm iato soase 
confusion, but they imdiediiitely recovered themselves. 
Tbisrwas in the beginnirig of thetugbt. At hreakof day 
t&e eneiny's reinforcements returned to the chai^, but 
were again repidsed ; nor icould they once break through 
iieuteimnt-oolonel Alfeldts Hanoveriaa .guards, which 
dosed the army's march with a detachment of regidar 
tnx>ps, iand a new raised corps of hunters. 

XIAJi. The allies encamped at Cofiddt &e iburtraith^ 
and remained there all the next day, when the enemy's 
detachments advanced to the gates of Hervorden, and 
made a feint as if they would attack the town, after hav«^ 
ing suiamkHied it to surrender ; but they retired without 
attempting any thing further: in the mean time the troops 
that were posted at Hervorden, and formed the rear- 
guard, passed the Weser on the side of Remen without 
any molestation, and encamped at Holtzuysen. A body 
of troops which had been left at Bielefddt,^ to cover die 
duke's retreat, after some skirmishes with the Fiench, re- 
joined the army in the neighbourhood of Herfi^; and a 
few days after, his royal highness drew near his' bridges 
on the Weser, and sent over his artillery, baggage, and 
ammunitpon. At thesmne time some detachments passed 
the river on the right, between Minden and Oldendorp, 
.and marked out a new camp advantageously situated, h«v- 
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tag ibe Weier in trmty and liie ^right and lefk coiAeiwd IWI 
with emwences aiid wanhes. Tbeve tke army under bis —'^^'^ 
royal iiigbness re^fseabied, aad tbe French fixed their 
head quarteis at Bielefeldt, which the Hanoverians had 
quitted, leaving in it only a part of a magazine, which bad 
been set on fire. Byihis time the French were in aiich 
want of forage, that M. d'Etrees himself, the princes of 
the bk)od, and all the officers without exception, were 
obfiged to send back part of their horses. However, on 
tbe tendi of June their whole army, consisting of seventy 
battalions and fbrty squadrons, with fifty-4iro pieces of 
cannon, besides a body of cavalry left at Ruremonde for 
the cofuvenience of forage, was put in motion. In spite of 
afanoat impassptUe fiwests, fiunine, and every other obstacle 
that ooiahl be thrown in their way by a vigihmt and ex* 
perienieed general; they at length surmounted all difilcul- 
ties, and advanced into a coipitry abounding ^h plenty, 
and tmused to the ravages of War. ' It Was imagined that 
the passage of the Weser, which defends Hanover from 
foreign attacks, would have been vigorously opposed by 
the army of die aUies; but whether, in the present situsr 
tion of afiSdrs, it was thought advisaUe to act only upon 
the defensive, and not to begin the attack in a country 
that was not concerned as a principal in die war, or the 
duke of Cumberland found himself too weak to make head 
agakist die enemy, is a question we shall not pretend to 
determine. However diat may have be^n, the whole 
French army passed the Weser on the tenth and eleventh 
of July, without die loss of a man. Tbe manner of effect^ 
ing this passage is thus related : — mareachal d'Etrees, 
being informed that his magaannes of provisions were well 
furnished, his ovens established, and the artillery and 
pontoons arrived at the destined places, ordered h^u^ 
tenant-general Broglio, with ten battalions, twelve squad- 
rons, and ten pieces of cannon, to march to Engheren; 
lieutenant-general M. de Chevert, with sixteen battalions, 
three brigades of carabineers, the royal hunters, and six 
hundred hussars, to march to Hervorden ; and lieutenant- 
general marquis d*Armentieres, with twelve battalions. 
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1757. and ten squkdrons^ to march to Ulriekhattsen. All tbeae? 
troops being arrived in their camp on the fourth of July* 
halted the fifth. On the sixth, twenty-two battalions and 
thirty-two squadrons, under the command of the duke of 
Orleans, who was now arrived at the army, marched, to 
Ulrickhausen, from whence M. d'Armentieres had set out 
early in the morning, with the troops under his command,* 
and by hasty marches got, on the seventh, by eleven at 
night, to Blankenhoven, where he found the boats whkh 
had gone from Ahrensberg. The bridges were built, the 
cannon planted, and the entrenchments at the head jof tbef 
bridges completed in the night between the seventh and 
eighth. The mareschal having sent away part of his bag- 
gage from Bielefeldt on the sixth, went in person on the 
seventh at eleven o'clock to Horn, and on the eighth to 
Braket. On advice that M. d'Atmentieres had thrown 
his bridges across without opposition, and was at work on 
his entrenchments, he went on the ninth to Blankehoven, 
to see the bridges and entrenchments; and afterwards ad- 
vanced to examine the first position he intended for this 
army, and came down to the right side of the Weser to 
the abbey of Corvey, where he forded thcf river, with the 
princes of the blood and their attendants. On the tenth, 
in the morning, he got oh horseback by four o'clock, to 
see the duke of Orleans's division file ofi^, which arrived 
at Corvey at ten o'clock ; as also that of M. d'Armen- 
tieres, which arrived at eleven, and that of M. Spuvre, 
which arrived at noon. The mareschal having examined 
the course of the river, caused the bridges of pontoons to 
be laid within gun-shot of the abbey, where the viscount 
de Turenne passed that river in the year one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-three, and where the divisions 
under Broglio and Chevert now passed it on the twelfth 
and thirteenth. These two generals being informed of 
what was to be done upon the Upper Weser, attacked 
Minden, and carried it, whilst a detachment of the French 
entered ^ the country of East Friesland, under the com- 
mand of the marquis d'Auvel ; and, after taking posses- 
sion of Lier, marched on the right of the Ems, to Emb-* 
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.den, the only seaport the king of Prussia had, which at 1767. 
Arst seemed determined to make a defence ; but the inha- 
Utahts were not agreed upon the methods to be taken for 
that purpose. They therefore met to deliberate ; but in 
the mean dme, their gates being shut, M. d'Auvel caused 
some cannon to be brought to beat them down ; and the 
garrison^ composed of four hundred Prussians, not being 
istrong enough to defeod the towiv, the soldiers mutinied 
against their officers ; whereupon a capitulation was agreed 
on, and the gates were opened to the French commander, 
who made his troops enter with a great deal of order, 
assured the magistrates that care should be taken to make 
them observe a good discipline, and published two ordi- 
nances, one for the security of the religion and commerce 
of the city, and the other for prohibiting the exportation 
of com and forage out of that principality. The inha- 
bitants were, however, obliged to take an oath of alle^ 
glance to the Trench king. 

XLIV. On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of July, the 
French, after having laid part of the electorate of Hanover 
under contribution, marched in three columns, with their 
artillery, towards the village of Latford, when major- 
general Fustenburgh, who commanded the outposts in 
the village, sent an officer to inform the duke of Cumber* 
land of their approach. His royal highness immediately 
reinforced those posts with a body of troops, under the 
xsommand of lieutenant-general Sporcken ; but finding it 
impossible to support the village, as it was commanded 
by the heights opposite to it, which were possessed by 
the enemy, and being sensible that it would be always 
in his power to retake it, from its situation in a bottom 
between two hills, he withdrew his post from Latford. 
The French then made two attacks, one at the point of 
the wood, and the other higher up in the same wood, op- 
posite to the grenadiers commanded by major-general 
Hardenberg, but they failed in both ; and though the 
fire of their artillery was very hot, they were obliged to 
retire. The French army encamping on the heights op- 
posite to the duke of Cumberland's posts, the intelligence 
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i767. teotvredt thai M. d'Etrfes had assembled all his troops^ 
"'"''' and was furnished with a very considerable train af artil« 
lery, left his royal highness no room to doubt of his in- 
(tending to attack him. He, therefore, resolved ^o diange 
his camp for a more advantageous situation, by drswihg 
up his army on the eminence between the Weser and the 
woods, leaving the Hamelen river on his right, the mSttigt 
of Haetenheck in his f^ontf and hia left close p> the irood, 
hi the point of which his royal highness had a battevy of 
twelve pounders and howitzers. There was a hollow way 
from the left of tlie village to the battery, and a morass 
on the other side of Hastenbeck to his right. Major*- 
general 8ehulenberg, with the hiuiters and two battafons 
of gi«Dadiers, was posted in the comer of the wood upoa 
the left of the bal^ery; his royal highness ordered the 
village of Hastenbeck to be cleared to his front, to pre- 
vent its being in the power of the enemy to keep posses- 
sion of it, and the ways by which the allies had a comma- 
nieation with that village during their encampment to be 
rendered impassable. In the evening he withdrew ail his 
t>utpost6, and in this position the army lay upon their 
^irms all night. On the twenty-fifth, in the morning, the 
French army marched forward in columns, and began: t9 
cannonade the allies very severely, marching and counter- 
marching continually, and seeming to intend three attacks^ 
on the Tight, the left, and the cei^re. In the evening 
their artillery appeared much superior to that of the allies.. 
The army was again ordered to lie all night on their arms^ 
his royal highness caused a battery at the end of the wood 
to be repaired ; count Schulenberg to be reinforced with 
a battalion of grenadiers, and two field pieices of cannon ; 
and that battery to be also sujpported by four more bat- 
talions of grenadiers under the c^nmand of major-general 
Hardenberg. He likewise caused a battery to be erected 
of twelve six-pounders, behind the village of Hastenbeck^ 
and took all the precautions he could think of to give the 
enemy a warm reception* As sopn as it was daylight, he 
Bjiounted on horseback to reconnoitre the portion of the 
^nemy, whom he found in the same situation as the day 
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before. Al » little nfter ftvei. a iFery aitart o&ittioiiadii^ 1767« 
bi^g^ ai^st the battery b^ind the yillage, which wite 
aupported by the Heoaijui inftotry and ewsiiy, who atood 
a most, aevete fire with aurprisiiig ateadineaii and readu- 
tip9« Between .aeyenand ei^t the firiikg of smaU atma 
bc^an on the left of the. alliasi when hia roy ai, h^hneaa 
ordered aaajor-general Behr^ with three battalions of 
Bcuoawiok^ to auat^n the grenadiers in the wood^ if their 
asaistanee ahooid be wanted. The. cannonading continued 
above ai^. houra^ dtiriii^ whioh the troopa that were exr 
poaed to it neyer onc6 abetted of their firnmeas. The fire 
of, the amall ajrma on the left, incteasingy and the Frencb. 
aeemlng to gain glround, hia rqyal highness. detached the 
ctlunela Darkenbau^en and. Bnedenbaoh^ with tluree Ha-: 
noverian battalions and aix aqoadrona, round the wood by 
Afferde* who, towards the close of the dayi droye aer^i^ 
squadrons of the enemy back lo. their array, without giving 
Ihem ahy opportunity to charge. At length the grena- 
di^a in the wood, apprefaenaiye <>f being aurrounded, 
firom the great numbers of the enemy that appeared there, 
and were marching round on that aide, thoiigh they re-? 
pulsed every thing that appeared in their front, thought 
it advisable to retire nearer the. left of the army, a motion 
which gave the.enelny.an opportunity of possessing them* 
selves of that battery without opposition. Here the here- 
dttajry prince 6f Brunswick, dbtingukhed himself .at the 
bead of a battalion, of Wolfienbuttel guards, and another 
of Hanovei^ians, who attacked and repulsed with tbeir 
bayonets^ ^.superior force ^f the enemy, aiid retook the 
hatt^ry.^ . But. tike French being in poasessaon of an emi- 
nence, which commanded and. flaidced both the linea of 
^be iQfanti7 and the battei*y of the allies, and where the}r 
were able, to support their attack under the cover. of a 
bill ;. hia royal highness, considering the aupertor numbera 
pf the enemy i near double to his, and the impoaaibility of 
dislodging them from tbeir post, without exposing hia 
own troops too rnuch^ ordered a retreat; in consequence 
of which his army retired, first t6 Hamelen, where he. left 
a garrison, then to Nienburgh, ahd afterwards to Hoya ; 
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1757. in the neighbourhood of which town^ after sending away 
all the magazines, sick, and wounded, he encamped, in 
order to cover Bremen and Verden, and to preserve a 
communication with Stade, to which place the archives, 
and most valuable effects of Hanover, had been removed. 
In this engagement, colonel Bredenback attacked four 
brigades very strongly posted, with a battery of fourteen 
pieces of cannon, repulsed and drove them down a precis 
pice, and took all their artillery and ammunition ; but pre«^ 
ferring the care of his wounded to the glory of carrying 
away the cannon, he brought off only six, nailing up and 
destroying the rest. The loss of the allies in all the skir- 
mishes, which lasted three days, was three hundred and 
twenty-seven men killed, nine hundred and seven wounded, 
and two hundred and twenty missing, or taken prisoners ; 
whilst that of the French, according to their own accounts, 
amounted to fifteen hundred men. 

XLV. The French, being left masters of the field, soon 
reduced Hamelen, which was far from being well fortified, 
obliged the garrison to capitulate, and took out of the 
town si&ty ,brass cannon, several mortars, forty ovens, 
part of the equipage of the duke's army, and large quan- 
tities of provisions and ammunition, which they found in 
it, together with a great many sick and wounded, who, not 
being included in the capitulation, were made prisoners 
of war. Whether the- court of France had any reason to 
find fault with the conduct of the mareschal d'Etrees, or 
whether its monarch was blindly guided by the counsels 
of his favourite, the marquise de Pompadour, who, de- 
sirous to testify her gratitude to the man who had been 
one of the chief instruments of her high promotion, was 
glad of an- opportunity to retrieve his shattered 'fortunes, 
and at the same^time to add to her own already immense 
treasures, we shall not pretend to determine ; though the 
event seems plainly to speak the last. Even at the time, 
no comparison was made between the military skill of the 
mareschal d'Etrees and that of the duke de Richelieu ; 
but, however that may have been, this last, who, if he 
had not shone in the character of a Soldier, excelled all. 
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or at least most of his contemporaries, in the more refined 1767: 
arts of a courtier, was, just before the battle we have 
been speaking of, appointed to supersedi^ the former in 
the command of the French army in Lower Saxony, 
where he arrived on the sixth of August, with the title of 
mareschal of France ; and M* d'Etr^es immediately re- 
signed the command. 

XLYI. Immediately after the battle of Hastenbeck, 
the French sent a detachment of four thousand men to 
lay under contribution the countries of Hanover and 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, as well as the duchies of Bre- 
men and Yerden; and two days after the arrival of this 
new commander, the duke de Chevreuse was detached 
with two thousand men to take possession of Hanover 
itseif, with the title of governor of that city. He accord- 
ingly marched thither; and upon his arrival the Hano- 
verian garrison was disarmed, and left at liberty to retire 
where they pleased. About the same time M. de Con- 
tades, with a detachment from the French army, was sent 
to make himself master of the territories of Hesse-Cassel, 
where he found no opposition. He was met at Warberg 
by that prince's master of the horse, who declared, that 
they were ready to furnish the French army with all the 
succours the country could afibrd; and accordingly the 
magistrates of Cassel presented him with the keys as soon 
as he entered their city. Gottingen was ordered by M; 
d'Armentieres to prepare for him within a limited time, 
upon pain of military execution, four thousand pounds of 
white bread, two thousand bushels of oats, (a greater 
quantity than could be found in the whole country,) an 
hundred loads of hay, and other provisions. 

XLVn. The duke of Cumberland remained encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Hoya till the twenty-fourth of 
August, when, upon advice that the enemy had laid two 
bridges over the Aller in the night, and had passed that 
river with a large body of troops, he ordered his army to 
march to secure the important post and passage of Roth« 
enburg, lest they should attempt to march round on his 
left. He encamped that night at Hansen, having detached 
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It^i lieulepanlrgeii^al Ol^gi wkh eight battalions i^itd six 

squadrons, jbp Qttersberg, to wbich place h^ marched ne:i^t 

^ay, and enqa^nfted behind the Wummer in a very strong 
situation, . betw^ea Ottersberg send Rothenburg. The 
Freilch tdok possession of Verden on the twenty-sixth of 
August.; and one of their detachiaents went joti the twenty- 
ninth to Bremen, where the gates were immediately opened 
tQ them. The duke of Cumberland, now closely pressed 
on all sides, and in danger of having his communication 
with Stade cut off, which the enemy was endeavooring to 
effect by seizing upon all the posts round him, found it 
pecessary to decamp again ; to abandon Rothenburg, of 
l^hich the French immediately took possession; to retreat 
to Selsingen, where hb head quarters were on the first of 
Si^ptember ; and from thence, on the Ihird of the same 
month, to retire undet the cannon of Stade,. Here it was 
imagined that his afmy would have been aUe.to maintain 
their ground between the Aller and the Elbe, till jthe se- 
yerity of the season should put an end to the. campaign* 
Accordingly, his royal highness, upon his takinig this po- 
sition., sent a detachment of his forces to Buck-Schantz, 
wit^h some artillery, and orders to defend that plaice to .the 
iltmost ; but as it could not possibly have hdd out many 
days, and as the French, who now. hemmed him in on all 
sidles, by making themselyea masters of a little fort at the 
iiiouth of the river Zwinga, would have cut off bis commu- 
nicj^tion with the Elbe, so that four Engltsh.menof war, 
then in, that river, could have been of no service to him; 
he was forced to accept of a mediation offered by the king 
of Denmark, by his minister the count de Lynar, aind to 
sign the famous convention of Closter-Seven^, by which 

^ This remarkable capitulation, which we shall give here at full length, oa 
actotint of the disputes that arose shortly after, concerning what the French 
called an infraction of it, was to the following effect : 

His majesty the king of Denmark, touched with the distresses of the coun- 
tries of Bremen and Verden, to which he has always granted his special pro- 
tection ; and being desirous, by preventing those countries from being any 

"icn 



longer the theatre of war, to spare also the effusion of blood in the armies whicn 
are teady to dispute the possesuoa thereof ; hath employed his mediation by 
the ministry of the count de Lynar. His royal highness the duke of Cumber- 
land, general of the army of the allies, on the one part, and his excellency the 
mareschal duke de Richelteu» general of the king of France's farjcesin Oermaoyr 
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thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians laid down their arms, 1757. 
and were dispersed into different quarters of cantonment. ■— ^— 

on the other, have, in consideration of the intenrention of his Danish majesty, 
respectively engaged their word of honour to the count de Lynar, to abide by 
the convention tiereafter stipulated : and he, the count de Lynar, corresponcf- 
«ntly to the magnanimity of the king his master's intention, oblirea himself to 
procure the guarantee mentioned in the present convention ; so that it shall be 
sent to him, with his full powers, which there was no time to make out, in the 
circuiiimances which hurried his departure. 

Article I. Hostilities shall cease on both sides vrithin twenty-four hours, or 
'sooner, if possible. Orders for this purpose shall be immediately sent to the 
^tached corps. 

II. The auxiliary troops of the army of the duke of Cumberland, namely, 
those of Hesse, Brunswick, Saze-Gotha, and even those of the count de la 
iippe Buckbourg, shall be sent home ; and as it is necessary to settle particu- 
larly their march to the respective countries, a general officer of each nation 
shall be sent from the atmy of the allies, with whom shall be settled the route 
of those troops, the divisions they shall march in, their subsistence on their 
march, and their passports to be granted them by his excellency the duke de 
RicheKeu to go to their own countries, where they shall be placed and distri- 
buted as shall be agreed upon between the court of France and their respective 
sovereigns. 

III. His royal highness the duke of Cumberland obliges himself to pass the 
Elbe, with such part of his army as he shall not be able to place in the city of 
Stade : that the part of his forces which shall enter into garrison in the said 
city, and which it is supposed may amount to between four and six thousand 
men, shall remain there under the guarantee of his majesty the king of Den- 
mark, without committing any act of hostility ; nor, on the other hand, shdl 
they be exposed to any from the French troops. In consequence thereof, com- 
missaries, named on each side, shall agree upon the limits to be fixed round 
that place, for the conveniency of the garrison ; which limits shall not exceed 
beyond half a league, or a league, from the place, according to the nature of 
the ground or circumstances, which shall be fairly settled by the commissariei. 
The rest of the Hanoverian army shall go and take quarters in the country be- 
yond the Elbe : and, to faalitate the march of those troops, his excellency the 
duke de Richelieu shall concert with a general officer, sent from the Hanove- 
rian army, the route they shall take ; obliging himself to g^ive the necessary 
passporu and security for the free passage of them and their baggage to the 
places of their destination ; his royal highness the duke of Cumberland reserving 
to himself the liberty of negotiating between the two courts for an extension of 
those quarters. As to the French troops, they shall remain in the rest of the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden, till the definitive reconciliation of the two so- 
vereigns. 

IV. Ai the aforesaid articles are to be executed as soon as possible, the Ha- 
noverian army, and the corps which are detached from it, particularly that 
which is at Buck-Schantz, and the neighbourhood, shall retire under Stade in 
the space of eight and forty hours. The French army shall not pass the river 
Oske, in the duchy of Bremen, till the limits be regulated. It shall, besides, 
keep all the posu and countries of which it is in possession ; and, not to retard 
the regulation of the limits between the armies, commissaries shall be nomi- 
nated and sent, on the tenth instant, to Bremen- worden, by his royal highness 
the duke of Cumberland, and his excellency the mareschal duke de Richelieu, 
to regulate, as welhthe limits to be assigned to the French army, as those that 
are to be observed by the garrison at Stade, according to Art. III. 

V. AH the aforesaid articles shall be faithfully executed, according to their 
form and tenor, and under the faith of his majesty the king of Denmark's gua- 
rantee, which the count de Lynar, his minister, engages to procure. 

Done at the camp -at Closter-'Seven, Sept. 8, 1767. 

(Signed) WILLIAM. 

VOL. IV. L 
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1757. SEPARATE AETICLES. 

■ Upon th« representation made by the count de Lynar, with a view to eiolain 
some dispositions made by the present convention, the following articles nave 
been added : 

I. It is the intention of his excellcocy the raarescbal duke d« Richelieu, that 
the allied troops of his royal highness the duke of Cumberland shall be. sent 
back to their respective countries, according to the form mentioned in the second 
article : and that as to their separation and distribution in the country, it shall 
be regulated between the courts, those troops not being considered as prisoners 
of war. 

II. It having been represented that the country of Lujienbeig cannot accom- 
modate more than fifteen battalions and six squadrons, and that the city of Stade 
cannot absolutely contain the garrison of six thousand men allotted to il^ his 
excellency the mareschal duke de Richelieu, being pressed by M. de Lynar, 
who supported this repvesentation i>y the guar»Dtee of his Paoish majeaty, gives 
his consent ; and his coval highness, the duke of Cumberland engages to cause 
the fifteen battalions and six squadrons to pass the £lbe, and the whole body of 
hunters, and the remaining ten battalions and twenty-eight squadrons- shall he 

{»U«ed in the town of Stade, and the places ntearest to it that are within the 
ine, which shall be marked by posts from the mouth of the Uche in the Elbe, 
to the mouth of the Elmcrheck in the livec Oster, provided always, that, the said 
ten iKittalions and twenty-eigkt sijuadvons shall be quartered there as they aie 
ftt the time of signing this convention, and shall oot be recruited under any pre- 
text, or augmented in any case : and this clause is particularly guaranteed by 
ihfi count de Lyoar in the name of his Danish majesty. 

III. Upon tne representation of hia royal highness the duke of Cumberland, 
that the avmy and detached corps cannot both retire, under Stade in eight and 
forty houfi, agreeable to the conventiooj hia exceUeocy the maieschal duke .de 
Richelieu hath signified, that he will grant them proper time, provided the 
corps encamped s^ Buck-Schant^, as weU as the army encamped at Bremen- 
HSordiaQ, begin their march to retire in four and twenty hours after signing the 
convention The time, necessary for other ananffements, and the execution of 
the articles concerning the respective limits, shall be settled between Ueutenantr 
geqeral Sporcken, and th«k marquis de Vili^mar, first lieutenaat*geaeral of the 
Jkwg'g army^ 

Done»etc« 
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GEORGE THE SECOND. 

HE^ Hatiovevianft being n<y# quite* 
subdued^ and the whdie force of 
tbe French^ fet looee ^aindt the king 
of Phissia* hy this- tv^at^y mairesobal 
Ricbeiiem immediately (ordered lietite-^ 
Dafi^-g«iietfal Bevehm td niaFoh witb 
all po&nritde expeditioii wilh the ti^oops 
under Ms cdtfimand, to )oin tbe printed de Soubise : tlie 
gen^^Witis^ atid otbei^ tvoops tliat were in the latidgravi-' 
at& ^ H^sde-CasMi received tiie dame order ; and sisltj 
bttlttfliotiB of fodty and the greatest part bf the berse be^ 
I^igiiig'to the Srencb army^iWere directed iso attack the 
P^asfiian teiritof iesi Maresohlil Ricfaelieu hnaself arriredl 
at Bmiis^l^tck' en the fifleeiilbdf September; and faavin^^ 
in a fetr di^s^fter^ asaeiiibli^d am hundred and ten bJEitta^^ 
limef^ ani am hundred and Mjr sqpiadrons, with an Ikin*' 
dfed piedes of cannon^ neao* WolfenbutfteI> he entered the 
king of Prussia's domznionsi With his army on the twenty- 
seT^lith, twenty-eighth^ and twenty-irinth of the same 
month, iiDtt^eecolnilins, which penetrated into Halberstadt 
and Bpattdenburghy plinideYing the towns, exalting con^ 
tributionsy and comndtting many enormities, at which their 

l2 
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1767. general is said to have connived. In the mean time, the 
duke of Cumberland returned to England, where he ar- 
rived on the eleventh of October, and shortly after re- 
signed ^11 his military commands. 

II. Had the allied army, after the.battle of Hastenb^ck, 
marched directly to the Leine> as it might easily have 
done, and then taken post on the other side of Wolfen- 
buttel, Halberstadt, and Magdeburgh, it might have 
waited securely under the cannon of the latter place for 
the junction of the Prussian forces ; instead of which, 
they injudiciously turned off to the Lower Weser, retiring 
successively from Hamelen to Nienburgh, Verden, Ro- 
thenburgh, Buxtchude, and lastly to Stade, where, for 
want of subsistence and elbow-room, the troops were all 
made prisoners of war at large. They made a march of 
an hundred and fifty miles to be cooped up in a nook, 
instead of taking the other route, which was only about 
an hundred miles, and would have led them to a place of 
safety. By this unaccountable conduct, the king of Prus- 
sia was not only deprived of the assistance of near forty 
thousand good troops, which, in the close of the campaign, 
might have put him upon an equality with the French and 
Uie army of the empire; but also exposed to, and actually 
invaded by, his numerous enemies on all sides, insomuch 
that liis situation became now more dangerous thati evier; 
and the fate which seemed to have threatened the empress 
a few months before, through his means, was, to. all ap- 
pearance, turned against himself. . His ruin was predicted, 
nor could hiunan prudence foresee how he might be ex- 
tricated from his complicated distress; for, besides the 
invasion of his territories by the French under the duke 
de Richelieu, the Russians, who had made for a long time 
a dilatory march, and seemed uncertain of their own reso- 
lutions, all at once quickened their motions, and entered 
ducal Prussia under mareschal Apraxin and general Fer- 
mor, marking their progress by every inhumanity that un- 
bridled cruelty, lust, and rapine can be imagined capable 
of conuBBttrng. A large body of Austrians entered Silesia, 
and penetrated as far as Breslau : then turning back, they 
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laid siege to the important fortress of Schweidnitz^ the 1757. 
key of that country. A second body entered Lusatia, ' ^ " 
another quarter of the Prussian territories^ and made 
themselves masters of Zittau. Twenty-two thousand 
Swedes penetrated into Prussian Pomerania^ took the 
towns of Anclam and Demmin, and laid the whole coun- 
try under contribution. The army of the empire, rein- 
forced by that of prince Soubise, after many delays, was 
at last in full march to enter Saxony; and this motion left 
the Austrians at liberty to turn the greatest part of their 
forces to the reduction of Silesia. An Austrian general, 
penetrating through Lusatia, passed by the Prussian 
armies, and suddenly presenting. himself before the gates 
of Berlin, laid the whole country under contribution; and 
though he retired on the approach of a body of Prussians, 
yet: he still found means to interrupt the communication 
of these last with Silesia. The Prussians, it is true, ex- 
erted themselves bravely on all sides, and their enemies 
fled before them; but whilst one body was pursuing, 
another gained upon them in some other part. The 
winter approached, their strength decayed, and their 
adversaries multiplied daily. The king, harassed, and 
almost spent with incessant fatigue* both of body and 
of mind, was in a manner excluded from the empire. 
The greatest part of his dominions were either taken 
from him, or laid under contribution, and possessed by 
his enemies; who collected the public revenues, fattened 
on the contributions, and, with the riches which they drew 
from the electorate of Hanover and other conquests, de- 
frayed the expenses of the war; and by the convention of 
Closter-Seven he was deprived of his allies, and left with- 
out any assistance whatever, excepting what the British 
parliament might think fit to supply. How different is 
this picture from that which the king of Prussia exhibited 
when he took arms to enter Saxony! But, in order to 
form a clear idea of these events, of the situation of his 
Prussian majesty, and of the steps he took to defeat the 
designs of his antagonists, and extricate himself from his 
great and numerous distresses, it will be proper now to 
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1757. 4ake 2^ vi0w of |fa<» s&v^fti traiimetioiifl of bis eotmies, as 

weU during bj^ atmy m R^heaiay as from the time o( bis 

leaving it* dowo to ihat which ve are now spealung of. 

HI. Whibt the king of Prussia was in Bobaaua, the 
^mpr^sfi of Russia ordansd notice to be given to ell n^r 
sters of ships, that if any of thera were found assisiiiig the 
Prui3si«in8, by 4he transporfea/tion of troopa, ftrttUery» and 
axomunition, lb»y sbouM he oendemnf d as legal pmesc 
and ber fleet, consi^tiQg of ^teen men of ^ar and fixates* 
with two homb^ket^ea, was aent to bloek up the Pmssiaii 
ports ill the Beltici where it took several ships of that aar 
lion, which wene employed in carrying provisione and 
merchandise from one pprt to another. One of tbese 
ahip^ of war appearing before Memel, a town of Pohuid* 
but subject to Prussia, the commandant sent mi officer to 
the eaptftin, to know whether he came as a firiend or an 
enemy ; to which intenrogation the Ruaaian captain nh- 
plied, that* notwithstanding the dispositions of the em*- 
press of both the Russias were sufficiently known» yet he 
would further explain themt by declariog that his orders* 
mnd those of the f>thev Russian commanders* were* in 0Qn<> 
fovmity to the laws of war, to aeiae on all the Prussian 
vessels they met with on their cruise. Upon whicb the 
commandant of Memel immediately gave orders for point*- 
ing the cannon to fire upon all Russian ships that nhould 
approach that place. 

IV. The land forces of the Russians Imd now Kngered 
en theur march upwards of six months; and it was pretty 
generally doubted, by those who were supposed to huve 
the best intelligence, whether they ever were really dep 
signed to pass into the Prussian territories, not oidy on 
account of their long stay on the borders of Lithuania^ 
but also because several of their Coasaefce had been 
severely punished for plundering the waggons of some 
Prussian peasants upon the frontiers of Courland* and 
the damage of the peasants compensated with money* 
though general Apraxin's army was at the same time 
greatly disteessed by the want of provisions; when, on a 
audden, they quickened their motions, and showed they 
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weie HI •BHiiMt detennined to accomplisli the niin of iTftT^ 
PriHsia* Their fint act of hostility was the attack of 
Memel, which sorrmdered : and» by die ai1;ieles of ca-» 
pitulation, it was agreed, that the garrison should march 
Ottt with all the honours of war, after lunring engaged not 
to eerre against tbe empress, or any of her idlies, for the 
space ^ one year. 

V. His Prussian mifestyy justly foreseeing the great 
enoniiitie& that were to be expected from these savage 
eneones, who were unaceaatomed to make war except 
tfpcm nations as barbarous as theaaselYes, who looked 
upon war oidy as an opportunity for plunder, and every 
coufntry through which they happened to ntiarch as theira 
by rigfat of conquesrt, puUished the following dedaration t 
*^** It 18 euffici^sdy known, that the king of Prussia, attet 
the exMHsple of his glorious predecessors, has, everaince 
his aeeession to the crown, laid it down aa a maxiin to 
9eA the friendship of the imperial court €^ Russia, and 
cultivate it by every mediod. His Prussian majesty hath 
had the satisfaction to live, for several successive years, in 
tbe fftrietest harmony with the reigning empress; and thut 
happy union would be stBl subsisting, if evii*minded po* 
tentat^ had not broke it by their secret macfainattons». 
and carried Ijiings to such a height, that the mtntsters oft 
both sides have been recalled,, and tbe oorrespondence 
broken offt However melancholy these drenmstanoes 
might be for the king, his majesty was nevertheless most 
attentive to prevent any thing that might increase the 
Alimiation of the Russian courts He hath been particu^ 
tarly caireful, during the disturbances of the war that now 
ui^ppily rages, to avoid whatever might kivolve him in 
a di&rence with that eourt, notwithstanding the greal; 
grievances he hath to allege agahist it ;. and that it was 
ipublicly known the ooart of Yieraia had at last draws 
ihat of Rusfida into its destructive views, and made it 
serve as an instrument for favouring the schemes of Aus^ 
iria. His majesty hadi given the whole world incontestr 
<able proofs, that he was under an indispens&ble necessity 
•of havii^ recourse to Ae measures he hath taken against 
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1767. the courts of Vienna and Saxony , who forced him by Aeir 
conduct to take up arms for his defence. Yet, even since 
things have been brought to this extremity, the king hath 
offered to lay down his arms, if proper securities should 
be granted to him. His majesty hath not neglected to 
expose the artifices by which the imperial court of Russia 
hath been drawn into measures so opposite to the em- 
press's sentiments, and which would excite the utmost 
indignation of that great princess, if the truth could be 
placed before her without disguise. The king did more : 
he suggested to her imperial majesty sufficient .means 
either to excuse her hot taking any part in the present 
war, or to avoid, upon the justest grounds, the execution 
of those engagements which the court of Vienna claimed 
by a manifest abuse of obligations, which they employed 
to palUate their unlawful views. It wholly depended upon 
the empress of Russia to extinguish the flames of the war, 
without unsheathing the sword, by pursuing the measures 
suggested by the king. This conduct, would have im- 
mortalized her reign throughout all Europe. It .would 
have gained her more lasting glory than can be acquired 
by the greatest triumphs. The king finds with regret, 
that all his precautionis and care to maintain peace with 
the Russian empire are fruitless, and that the intrigues of 
his enemies have prevailed. His majesty s^es all the con- 
siderations of friendship and good neighbourhood set 
aside by the imperial court of Russia, as well as the ob- 
servance of its engagements with his majesty. He sees 
that court marching its troops through the territories of a 
foreign power, and contrary to the tenor of treaties, in 
order to attack the king in his dbminicms; and thus taking 
part in a war, in which his enemies have involved the 
Russian empire. . In such circumstances, the king hath 
no other part to take, but to employ the power which 
God hath intrusted to him in defending himself, protect^ 
ing his subjects, and repelling every unjust attack. His 
majesty will never lose sight of the rules which are ob- 
served, even* in the midst of war, among civilized nations. 
But if, contrary to all hope and expectation, these ruks 
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fifabuld be violated by the troops of Russia ; if they eomiiiit 1757. 

in the: king's territories disorders and excesses disallowed 

by the iavsofarais; his majesty, must not be blamed if he^ 
makes reprisals in Saxony; and if, instead. of that good 
order and rigorous discipline which have hitherto been 
observed' by his army, avoiding all sorts of riolence, he 
&ids himself forced, contrary to his inclination, to. 'sufter 
the provinces and subjects of Saxony to be treated in the 
same manner as his own territories shall be treated. > As 
to the rest, the king will soon publish to the whole world 
the futility of the reasons alleged by the imperial court of 
Russia to justify its aggression : .and as his majesty is 
forced upon making his defence, he has. room to hope 
with confidence, that the Lord of Hosts will bless his 
righteous arms; that he will. disappoint the unjust enter- 
prises of his enemies, and grant him his powerful assht- 
ance, to enable him to make head against them." 

VI. When the king of Prussia was put under the ban 
of the empire, the several princes who compose that body 
were required, by the decree of the Aulic council,:as we 
observed before, to furnish their respective contingents 
against him. Those who feared him looked upon this as a 
fair opportunity of reducing him ; and those who stood in 
awe of the house of Austria were, through necessity, com- 
pelled to support that power which they dreaded^ Be- 
sides, they were accustomed to the influence of a iamiiy, 
in which the empire had, for a long time, been in a man- 
ner hereditary; and were also intimidated by the appear- 
of a confederacy the most formidable, perhaps, that the 
world had ever seen. Yet, notwithstanding ^1 this, the 
contingents, both of men and money, were collected 
slowly; the troops were badly composed; and many of 
those, not onfy of the protestant princes, but also -of the 
cathjolics, showed the utmost reluctance to act against his 
Prussian majesty, which^ indeed, none of them would have 
been able to do, had it not been for the 'assistance, of the 
French. undei; the prince de Soubise. The elector Pala- 
-line lost above. a. thousand men by desertion. Four tboii- 
•sand of the troops belonging to the duke of Wirtemberg 
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1767. being deHvend to the Fraodi GOBUniflBtfrjr on the twenty* 
finirth of June, were hnmediately re vie wed ; but the re* 
view was Bcareely finiafaedi when they began to cry ahnid^ 
tliat diey were aokl. Next momhig thirty of them de« 
aerted at once, and were toon followed by parties of 
twenty and thirty each, who forced their way throngfa the 
detachments that guarded the gates of Stutgaid, and in 
the evening die mutiny became generd. They fired upon 
the officers in their barracks, and let tbek general know, 
that if be did not immediately withdraw, they would pot 
him to deadu Meanwhile, some of the officers haying 
pursued the deserters, brought back a part of them pri- 
sonersy when the rest of the soldiers declared, that if they 
were not immediately rekased, they would set fire to the 
stadt-bouse and barracks ; upon which the prisoners ware 
. set at liberty late in the evening. Next morning the sd^- 
diers assembled, and having seiaed some of the officers, 
diree or four hundred of them matched out of the town 
at a time, with the music of their regiments playing before 
them: and in this manner near three thousand of them 
filed ofi^, and the remainder were afterwards discharged. 

VIL The king of Prussia, upon his leaving Bohemia^ 
after the batde of Kdiin, retired towards Sazooy, as we 
observed before ; and having sent his heavy artillery and 
mortars up the Elbe to Dresden, fixed his camp on the 
banks of that river, at Leitmeritz, where his main army 
was strongly entrenched, whilst mareschal Keith, with the 
troops under his command, encamped on the opposite 
shore; a free communication being kept open by means 
of a bridge. At the same time detachments were ordered 
to secure the passes into Saxony. As ihis position of the 
king of Prussia prevented the Austrians from being able 
to penetrate into Saxony by the way of the £lbe^ they 
moved, by slow marches, into the circle of Buntdau, and 
at last, with a detadmient commanded by the duke 
d^Aremberg and M^ Macguire, on the eighteenth of June, 
fell suddenly upon and took the important poet at Gabd, 
situated between Boemii^^Leypa and Zittau, after an ob- 
stinate defence made by the Prussian garrison, ui^der 
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piMji^r^gfinenl PutkaMoer^ consiitiog of ibur baltalioiu, ini. 
who "wfire obHigtd to snnrendfir pritoiier$ of wdr. The — -— 
Awtajam liftfing bjr thi« notion gained a march towards 
Idnaaiia. upon « eorps whkh bad bean detadiad undar 
ihe oommuid of Ibe prineo of Pnisain to wateh them, faia 
Praa«aAniige9ty ibovgbt proper lo laaTa Leitmerita on 
t(ho twentieth inifche morningt and lay that night at Licko*- 
wfta, a yiUage oppoaile to Leitmeritfls, of which a battalion 
of bia troopa atiU kept possestion, while the reat of hia 
nrmj remained eneamped in the plain before tiiat plaoe. 
Next morning} ait breajc of dajTi prince Henry decamped, 
and made ao good a divpoaition for hia retieat, that he did 
not loee a single man^ though he -marched in sight of the 
wlude body of Austrian irvegukra. He passed the bridge 
of Leitmeritz, after withdrawing the battalion that waa in 
the town, and hiring burnt the bridge, the whole army 
united, and made a 9mall rooirement towards the passes of 
the mountains ; the king then lying at Snbwitx, near the 
field where the battio of Lowoschutz was fought on the 
firat of October of the preceding yean The heavy bag- 
gage was aenton in the afternoon, with a proper escort; 
md in the momfaig of the twenty »eecond the army marched 
in two columns, and encamped on the high grounds at 
Luseehitz, a little beyond Lenai, where it halted the 
twenty-third* No attack was made upon the rearguard, 
though great numbers of Austrian hussars, and other 
irregulars, had appeared the evening before within can*> 
non ahot of the Prussian camp. On the twenty-finuiJi 
the army marched to Nellendorf ; on the twenty^fifth if^ 
encamped near Cotta; on the twenty-sixth near Pinia„ 
where it halted the next day ; and on the twenty-eighth 
it crossed the river near that place, and entered Lusatia, 
where, by the end of the month, it encamped near 
Bautzen. 

YIII. The king's army made this retreat with all the 
success that could be wished ; but the corps under the 
prince of Prussia bad not the same good fortune : for the 
Austrians, immediately after their taking Gabel, sent a 
atrong detachment against Zittau, a trading town in the 
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1757. circle of Upper Saxony, where the Prussians had large 
magazines, and a garrison of six battalions, and, in his 
sight, attacked it with uncommon rage. Paying no regard 
to the inhabitants as being friends or allies, but deter- 
mined to reduce the place before the king of Prussia 
could have time to march to its relief, they no sooner 
arrived before it, than they bombarded and cannonaded it 
with such fury, that most of the garrison, finding them- 
selves unable to resist, made their escape, and carried off 
as much as they could of the magazines, leaving only three 
or four hundred men in the town, under colonel Diricke, 
to hold it out as long ad possible; which he accordingly 
did, till the whole place was almost destroyed. The can- 
nonading, began on the twenty-third of July, at eleven in 
the morning, and lasted till five in the evening. In this 
space of time four thousand balls, many of them red-hot, 
were fired into this unfortunate city, with so little inter- 
mission, that it was soon set on fire in several places. In 
the confusion which the conflagration produced, the Aus- 
trians entered the town, and the inhabitants imagined 
that they had then nothing further to fear; and that their 
friends the Austrians would assist them in extinguishing 
the flames, and saving the place : but in this particular 
their expectations were disappointed. The Pandours and 
.Sclavonians, who rushed in with the regular troops, made 
no distinction between the Prussians and the inhabitants 
of Zittau : instead of helping to quench the flames, they 
began to plunder the warehouses which the fire had not 
reached; so that all the valuable merchandise they con- 
tained was either carried off or reduced to ashes. Up- 
wards of six hundred houses, and almost all the puUic 
buildings, the cathedrals of St. John and St. James, the 
orphan-house^ eight parsonage-houses, eight schools, the 
town-house and every thing contained in it, the public 
weighrhouse, the prison, the archives, and all the other 
documents of the town council, the plate and other 
things of vahie presented to the town from time to time, 
by the emperors, kings, and other princes and noblemen, 
were .entirely destroyed, and more than four hundred 
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citiseDs were killed in this assault. Of the. whole town 1757. 

there were left standing onljr one hundred and thirty^ight 

housedi two churches, the council, library, and the salt 
works. The queen of. Poland was so affected by .this 
melancholy account, that she is said to have fainted away 
upon. hearing it. As this city belonged to their, friend the 
king of Poland, the Austrians thought proper to publish 
an excuse for theilr conduct, ascribing it entirely to the 
necessity they were under, and the obstinate defence 
made by the Prussian garrison. But what excuses can. 
atone for such barbarity ? . . 

IX. The corps under the prince of Prussia, which had 
been witness to the destruction of this unhappy place^ 
was, by the kings march to Bautzen, fortunately extri- 
cated, from the; danger of being surrounded by the Ausr 
trians, who, upon his majesty's approach, retired firom 
their posts on the right. Soon after this event, the prince 
4)f Prussia, finding his health miich impaired by .the fa- 
tigues of the campaign ^^9 quitted the army, and returned 
to Berlin. In the mean time, mareschal Keith, who had 
been left. upon the frontier to guard the passes of the 
mountains of Bohemia, arrived at Pirna, having been 
much harassed in his inarch by the enemy's irregular 
troops, and lost some waggons of provisions and.baggage» 
After resting a day at Pirna, he pursued his march through 
Dresden with twenty battalions and forty squadrons, and. 
encamped on the right of the Elbe, before the gate of the 
new city, from whence he joined the king between Baut- 
zen and Goerlitz. The. Prussian army, now reassembled 
at this place, amounted to about sixty thousand men, be- 
sides, twelve battalions and ten squadrons which remained 
in the famous camp at Pirna, under the prince of Anhalt- 

* This was the reason that was publicly assigned for his quitting the army : 
but a much more probable one, which was. only whispered, seems to have beea, 
that this prince, than whom none ever was more remarkable for humanity and 
the social virtues, disliking the violent proceedings of the king his brother, 
could not refrain from eipostulatiog with him upon that subject ; upon which 
his majesty, with an air of gre^t disapprobation, told him, *' that the air of 
Berlin would be better for him than that of the camp.*' The prince accordw 
ingly retired to Berlin^ where he died soon after : grief and concern for the 
welfare of his brother, and for the steps taken by him, having no small share in 
his death. 
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I7ft7« Dessau, to cov)ev Dresdoi, secure lint gorgesr ef the 
' mountskiSy and ched; the ineot ttoiur of tbe Austrian isre- 
gulars, wkb wbom^ as Ihey were contiiiiiaUy flying, about 
^e skirts of the Prussian army, as wtli in their eneanfk 
rsente as on their nfiarches, ahnost diaily slumiiBhes fa»p« 
penedy with Tarious success; Though some of these 
encounters were very bloody, they cost tine PVoesians: 
much fewer men d>ai» they leet by desertion race the 
battle of K^ikt, Tiie reason seems obt ious :*-^tfae Prus* 
sian army had been recruited, in times of ]^eace, from all- 
parts of Germany : and though this way of reoraititig may 
be^ tety proper in sud^ times, yet it canmt be espeOCied 
U> answer in a stat«r of sictual war^ espeoifetUy mt unfot^ 
ttfiiste war; beeause due fidelity of stwH soldiers ean^ 
nearer be so nnich depended on as that of natives^ wbo' 
servie Sheir nailttrafl sovereign fA)m pinneiple,< and net 
merely fev paj^, and* who most desert tbeiii country, their 
parents, and their friettdSi- at tlie same time that diey^ de*' 
sert their prinae. 

X. It will be proper hete to teke notice^ of some events 
which could net easily be mentioned before, witboot 
breaking through' the order we have proposed to out-* 
dskes in the wri^g of thik history .-^The empiei^^ueeny 
more imbiltered than' ev^r against the^ king of Prtts^;an<t 
his affies, recalled her ministers, count Cdoredo, t&ni 
monsieur Zohem from' London, towarda^the banning of 
July ; and about the same time count Kaunita, great 
cbimeellor of the empire, informed- Mr. Keith, the Brisidif 
minister at Vienna, that the court of London, l^ the suc« 
coure it had gtten and still continued to give the kkig of 
Prussia, as well' as by other circumstanees relating' to the 
present state of affairs, having broken the solemn engage^ 
ments which united this crown with the house of Austria; 
her mi^esty, the empress queen,- had diought proper to 
recall her minister from England, and consequently to 
break off all correspondence. Mr. Keitb> in pursuance 
of this notice, set out from Vienna on the twenty-ninth of 
July ; as did also Mr. Desrolles, his Britannic majesty'$ 
minister at the court of Brussels, from this last, place. 
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aboul the same time. On the seventh of July, general (757. 

Piaa, commandiint of Ostend, Nieujiort, and the maritime 

p<Mrts of Flanders, sent his adjutant to die English ▼iee*^ 
GOB8«d at Ostend, at six o'elock ha the mornings to tell 
him, tha(t by cxcdera ttom his court all commanication with 
En^and waa broke off; and desiccd the Tioe^eonsu) to 
intimate to the packet, boats and Brkiah shipping at Os^ 
tend, Bcuges^ tfid Nieoport, to depart in twenty4bifr 
houm^ aad not to return into any of the ports of the em« 
press queen, till further diapositian. shoidd be made. The 
reaaona aHe^ed by tbe coact of Vienina for debarring the 
aut^eets of his Bntannie amjeaty fnmi the iise of these 
porta, obtained for the house of Auslxia by the arma and 
treasuces of Great Britain, were, ^' that her imperial ma- 
jesty the empress queen could not with indifiesence see 
Enig^d,, instead of giving the sHtccours due ti» her by the 
most solemn treaties, enter into an alliance with her ene^ 
my the. king of Prussia, and actually afford him aS main 
net of aasistanee, asaembling anmes to oppose those which 
the most cbristiain king, her ally, had sent to her aid, and 
suffibsttig privateers to exercise open idolence in. her roads, 
under the cannon of her porta and coasts,, without giving 
tbe least satis&ctiein or answer to the complaints made o» 
that account; and the Idi^ of Great Britain himself, atf 
the very time sbe was offering him a neutrality for Hano^ 
rar, publidmag, 1^ a message to. his parliament, that she 
had formed, with the most christian kingr dangerous de-* 
signs agunst that electorate: therefore, her majesty, de^^ 
sirous of providing Ua the security of her ports, judged it 
expedient to give the fofementioned orders ; ami at the 
same time to dedare, that she .could no longer permit a 
£ree communication between hev subjects and the English, 
whifih. had hitherto heenfounded upon treaties that Great 
Britain had without scruple openly violated/' Notwith-^ 
standing these orders, the En^ish packet boafts> with let- 
ters, were allowed to pass as usual to and from Ostend; the 
ministers of her imperial majesty wisely conridering how 
good a revenue the postage of English letters brings into 
the post-office of the Austriaa Netherlands. Ostend and 
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175Z. Nieuport, by order of her imperial majesty, received each 
of them a French garrison ; the former on the nineteenth 
of July, and the latter the next day, under the command 
of M. de la.Motte, upon whose arrival the Austrian troops 
evacuated those places;>though the empress qu^en still re- 
served to herself, in both of them,. die full. and ivee exer- 
cise of all her rights of sovereignty ; towhich purpose an 
oath was administered to the French commandant by her 
majesty's minister plenipotentiary for the government of 
the Low Countries. At the same time, their imperial and 
most christian majesties notified to the magistracy of 
Hamburgh, that they must not admit any English men of 
war or transports «into their port, on pain of having a 
French garrison imposed on them. The city of Gneldres, 
which bad been blocked up by the -French ever since the 
beginning of summer, was forced by famine to capitulate 
on the twenty "fourth of August, and the garfison marched 
out with all the honours of war, in order to be conducted 
to Berlin; but so many of them deserted, that when they 
passed by Cologne, the whole garrison consisted only of 
the commandant and forty-seven men; By the surrender 
of this place the whole country lay open to the French 
and their allies quite up to Magdeburgh ; and the empress 
queen immediately received two hundred thousand crowns 
from the revenues of Cleves. and La Marcke alone. 

XI. To return to the affiiirs more immediately relating 
to the king of Prussia. The advanced posts of the prince 
of Anhalt-Dessau, at Pima were attacked on the tenth of 
August, by a body of hussars, and other irreguli^ troops 
of the Austrians ; but the Prussians soon obliged them to 
retire, with the loss of several men and two pieces of can- 
non. On the nineteenth of the same month, early in the 
morning, a great number of Austrian Pandours surrounded 
a Uttle town called Gotiiebe, in which a Prussian garrison 
was quartered, with a design to take it by surprise. The 
Pandours attacked it on all sides, and in the beginning 
killed twenty-three Prussians, and wounded many; but 
the Prussians having rallied, repulsed the assailants with 
great loss. These, however, were but a sort of preludes 
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to much more decisive actions, which happened soon after. 1757. 
Silesia, which had hitherto been undisturbed this year, 
began now to feel the effects of war. Baron Jalmus, an 
Austrian colonel, entering that country with only a hand- 
ful of men, made himself master of Hirschberg, Walden- 
berg, Gottesburgh, Frankenstein, and Landshut* They 
were, indeed, but open places ; and he was repulsed in an 
attempt upon Strigau. On the side of Franconia the army 
of the empire was assembled with all speed, under the 
prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen : the French were march- 
ing a second army from their interior provinces into Alsace, 
in order to join the imperialists ; the first division of their 
troops had already entered the empire^ and were advanced 
as far as Hanau. The Swedes were now preparing, with 
the utmost expedition, to send a numerous army into Po- 
merania; and the Russians, who since the taking of Memel 
had not done the king of Prussia much damage, besides 
that of obliging him to keep an army in Prussia to oppose 
them, and interrupting the trade of Konigsberg by their 
squadrons, were again advancing with hasty strides to- 
wards Prussia, marking their steps with horrid desolation. 
Field-mareschal Lehwald, who had been left in Prussia, 
with an army of thirty thousand men, to guard that king- 
dom during the absence of his master, was encamped near 
Velau, when the Russians, to. the number of eighty thou- 
sand, after taking Memel, advanced against the territories 
of the Prussian king, whose situation now drew upon him 
the attention of all Europe. In the night between the 
seventh and eighth of August, colonel Malachowsti, one 
of mareschal Lehwald's officers, marched to reconnoitre 
the position of the enemy, when a skirmish happened, 
which lasted near two hours, between his advanced ranks 
and a Russian detachment, three times stronger than the 
Prussians* The Russians were repulsed, and fled into 
the woods, after having fifty men killed, and a great num- 
ber wounded. The Prussians lost but one man, and had 
fourteen wounded. 

XII* Several other little skirmishes happened between 
straggling parties of the two «armies ; and the Russians 
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1767. went on pillaging and laying waste every thing before 
" them, till at length the two armies having approached one 

another in Brjindenburgh-Prussia, mareschal Lehwald, 
finding it impossible to spare detachments from so small a 
number as his was, compared to that of the enemy, to 
cover the wretched inhabitants from the outrages commit- 
ted on them by the Russian Cossacks and other barbari- 
ans belonging to them, judged it absolutely necessary to 
attack their main army; and accordingly, notwithstanding 
his great disadvantage in almost every respect, he resolved 
to hazard a battle on the thirteenth of August. The Rus- 
sians, consisting, as we before observed, of eighty thou- 
sand regulars, under the command of mareschal Apraxin, 
avoiding the open field, were entrenched in a most advan- 
tageous camp near Norkitten in Prussia. Their army was 
composed of four lines, each of which was guarded by an 
entrenchment ; and the whole was defended by two hundred 
pieces of cannon, batteries being placed upon all the emi- 
nences. Mareschal Lehwald's army scarcely amounted to 
thirty thousand men. The action began at five in the 
morning, and was carried on with so much vigour, that the 
Prussians entirely broke the whole first line of the enemy, 
and forced all their batteries. The prince of Holstein- 
Gottorp, brother to the king of Sweden, at the head of 
-his regiment of dragoons, routed the Russian cavalry, and 
afterwards fell upon a regiment of grenadiers, which was 
cut to pieces ; but when the Prussians came to the second 
entrenchment, mareschal Lehwald, seeing that he could 
not attempt to carry it, without exposing his army too 
much, took the resolution to retire. The Prussians re- 
turned to their former camp at Yelau, and the Russians 
remained in their present situation. The loss of the Prus- 
sians*, little exceeding two thousand killed and wounded, 
was immediately replaced out of the disciplined militia. 
The Russians lost a much greater number. General La- 
puchin was wounded and taken prisoner, with a colonel of 
the Russian artillery ; but the former was sent back on his 
parole. The Prussian army had, at first, made themselves 
masters of above eighty pieces of cannon ; but were after- 
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wards obliged to abandon them, with eleven of their owni 1757. 
for want of carriages. Three Russian generals were killed; "^ 
but the Prussians lost no general or officer of distinction, 
of which rank count Dohna was the only one that was 
wounded. 

XIII. After this engagement, mareschal Lehwald 
changed the position of his army, by drawing towards Pe^ 
terswald ; and the Russians, after remaining quite iqac* 
tive till the thirteenth of September, on a sudden, to the 
great surprise of every one, retreated out of Prussia with 
such precipitation, that they left all their sick and wounded 
behind them, to the amount of fifteen or sixteen thouss^id 
men, together with eighty pieces of cannon, and a consi- 
derable part of their military stores. Mareschal Apraxin 
masked his design by advancing all his irregulars towards 
the Prussian army ; so that mareschal Lehwald was not 
informed of it till the third day, when he detached prince 
George of Holstein with ten thousand horse to pursue 
them; but with little hopes of coming up with them, as they 
made forced marches, in order to be the sooner in their 
.own country. However, the Prussians took some of them 
prisoners ; and many stragglers were killed by the country 
people in their flight towards Tilsit, which they abandoned, 
though they still kept Memel, and shortly after added 
some new fortifications to that place. They made their 
retreat in two columns^ one of which directed its course 
towards Memel; while the other took the nearest way 
through the bailiwick of Absterneo, and threw bridges 
over the river Jura. Both columns burnt every village 
they passed through [without distinction. The Prussians 
were obliged to desist from the pursuit of these barbarians, 
because the bridges thrown over the river Memel had been 
destroyed by the violence of the stream. The Russian 
army suffered greatly for want of bread, as all the countries 
were ruined through which it passed, so that they could 
procure no sort of subsistence but herbage and rye bread. 
All the roads were strewed with dead bodies of men and 
horses. The real cause of this sudden retreat is as great 
a mystery as the reason of stopping so long, the year be- 
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1757. fore, on the borders of Lithuania; though the occasion of 

it is said to have been the illness of the czarina, who was 

seized with a kind of apoplectic fit, and had made some 
new regulations in case of a vacancy of the throne, which 
rendered it expedient that the regular forces should be at 
hand, to support the measures taken by the government. 
' XIV. The king of Prussia, after remaining for some 
time encamped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed 
his head quarters to Bernstedel ; and on the fifteenth of 
August his army came in sight of the Austrian camp, and 
within cannon shot of it; upon which the Austrians struck 
their tents, and drew up in order of battle before their 
camp. The king formed his army over against them, and 
immediately went to reconnoitre the ground between the 
armies ; but, as it was then late, he deferred the more 
exact examination of that circumstance till the next day. 
The two armies continued under arms all night. Next 
morning, at break of day, the king found the Austrians 
encamped with their right at the river Weisle ; the rest of 
their army extended along a rising ground, at the foot' of a 
mountain covered with wood, which protected their left ; 
and before their front, at the bottom of the hill on which 
they were drawn up, was a small brook, passable only in 
three places, and for no more than four or five men a- 
breast. Towards the left of their army was an opening, 
where three or four battalions might have marched in 
front; but behind it they had placed three lines of infan- 
try, and on a hill which flanked this opening, within mus- 
ket-shot, were placed four thousand foot, with forty or 
fifty pieces of cannon ; so that, in reality, this was the 
strongest part of their camp. The king left nothing un- 
done to bring the Austrians to a battle ; but finding them 
absolutely bent on avoiding it, after lying four days before 
them, he and his army returned to their camp at Bern- 
stedel. They were followed by some of the enemy's hus- 
sars and Pandours, who, however, had not the satisfaction 
to take the smallest booty in this retreat. The Austrian 
army, which thus declined engaging, was, by their own 
account, an hundred and thirty thousand strong, more 
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than double the number of the king of Prussia; who, the 1757. 
day he returned to Bemstedel, after he had retired about 
two thousand yards, again drew up his army in line of 
battle, and remained so upwards of an hour, but not a 
man stirred from the Austrian camp. The army of the 
empire, commanded by the prince of Saxe-Hilburghausen, 
and that of the French under the prince de Soubise, 
making together about fifty thousand men, half of which 
were French, had by this time joined, and advanced as far 
as Erfurth in Saxony ; upon which, his Prussian majesty, 
finding that all his endeavours could not bring the Austri- 
ans to an engagement, set out from Lusatia, accompanied 
by mareschal Keith, with sixteen battalions and forty 
squadrons of his troops, and arrived at Dresden on the 
twenty-ninth of August, leaving the rest of the army in a 
strong camp, under the prince of Severn. With this de- 
tachment, which, by the junction of several bodies of 
troops, amounted to about forty thousand men, he made a 
quick march, by the way* of Leipzig, towards Erfurth, to 
give battle to the united army of the French and the em- 
pire. But by the time he arrived at Erfurth, which was 
on the fourteenth of September, the enemy had retreated 
towards Gotha ; and upon his further approach, they re- 
tired to Eyesenach, where they entrenched themselves in 
a very strong caitap. His majesty's head quarters were at 
Kirschlaben, near Erfurth. While the two armies were 
thus situated, major-general Seydelitz, who occupied the 
town of Gotha, being informed, on the nineteenth, that & 
large body of the enemy was coming towards him, and 
that it consisted of two regiments of Austrian hussars, one 
regiment of French hussars, and a detachment made up 
of French grenadiers, troops of the army of the empire, 
and a great number of Croats and Pandours, retired, and 
posted himself at some distance. The enemy immediately 
took possession of the town and castle ; but general Seyde- 
litE, having been reinforced, attacked the enemy with 
such vigour, that he soon obliged them to abandon thjs 
new conquest, and to retire with great precipitation j ^ re- 
port having been spread, that the Prussian army was ad- 
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1757. vancing against them, with the king himself in person. 
The Prussian hussars took a considerable booty on this 
occasion, and general Seydelitz sent prisoners to the 
camp, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, four lieuten- 
ants, and sixty-two soldiei's of the enemy, who had also 
about one hundred and thirty killed. After this action, 
his Prussian majesty advanced near £yesenach,with a de- 
sign to attack the combined army ; but they were so 
strongly entrenched, that he found it impracticable. His 
provisions falling short, he was obliged to retire towards 
Erfurth, and soon after to Naumburgh, on the river Sala: 
whereupon the combined army marched, and again took 
•possession of Gotha, Erfurth, and Wieman; which last 
place, however, they soon after quitted. 

XV. Upon the king of Prussia's leaving Bemstedel, 
the Austrians tpok possession of it on the sixth of Sep- 
tember, and made prisoners a Prussian battalion which 
had been left there. The next day fifteen thousand Aus- 
trians attacked two battalions of general Winterfield's 
troops, being part of the prince of Bevern's army, who 
were posted on a high ground on the other side of the 
Neisse, near HennersdorfF, in the neighbourhood of Goer- 
litz ; and, after being repulsed several times, at last made 
themselves masters of the eminence. The loss in this 
action was considerable on both sides, but greatest on that 
of the Prussians, not so much by the number of their slain^ 
which scarcely exceeded that of the Austrians, as by the 
death of their brave general Winterfield, who, as he was 
leading up succours to the battalions that were engaged^ 
received a shot from a cannon, of which he died the night 
following. The generals Nadasti and Clerici, count d'Ar- 
berg, colonel EIrickhausen, and several other persons of 
distinction, were wounded, and the young count of Groe»- 
beck and the marquis d'Asque killed, on the side of the 
Austrians; who took six pieces of the Prussian cannon,, 
six pair of their colours, and made general Kemeke, the 
count d'Anhalt, and some other officers, prisoners. After 
this skirmish, the prince of Bevern, with the Prussian 
army under his command, retreated from Goerlitz to Ro- 
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thenberg, then passed the Queiss at Sygersdorff, from 1757. 
whence he marched to Buntlau^ in Silesia, and on the 
first of October reached Breslau, without suffering any 
loss, though the numerous army of the Austrians followed 
him for some days. Upon his arrival there, he chose a 
Tery strong camp on the Other side of the Oder, in order 
to cover the city of Breslau, to the fortifications of which 
he immediately added several new works. Though nei- 
ther side had any very signal advantage in this engage- 
ment, more than that the Austrians remained masters of 
the field, yet great rejoicings were made at Vienna on 
account of it. The death of general Winterfield was, in-^ 
deed, an irreparable loss to his Prussian majesty; who re- 
ceived at the same time the news of this misfortune, and 
of the Swedes having now actually begun hostilities in 
Pomerania. 

XVI. A body of the French, who, let loose against the 
king of Prussia by the ever memorable and shameful 
convention of Closter-Seven, had entered the territories 
of Halberstadt and Magdeburgh, were worsted at Eglen 
by a party of six hundred men, under the command of 
count Horn, whom prince Ferdinand of Brunswick had 
detached from a body of troops with which his Prussian 
majesty had sent him to defend those countries. The 
Prussians took prisoners the count de Liisignan, colonel^ 
eighteen other French officers, and four hundred soldiers,. 
*and made themselves masters of a considerable booty in 
baggage, etc. with the loss of only two men ; and, more- 
over, a French officer and forty men were made prisoners 
at Halberstadt. Upon 4his check the French evacuated 
the country of Halberstadt for a Httle while ; but returning 
again on the twenty-ninth of September, with a consider- 
able reinforcement from mareschal Richelieu's army, 
which he now could easily spare, prmce Ferdinand was 
obliged to retire to Winsleben, near the city of Magde- 
burgh. The dangers which had been hitherto kept at a 
distance from the Prussian dominions, by the surprising 
activity of their king, now drew nearer, and menaced them 
on all aides* Mareschal Richelieu, with eighty battalions 
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1757. and an hundred squadrons, entered the country of Hal- 

berstadt, and levied immense contributions; whilst the 

allied army of the French and imperialists, being joined 
by six thousand men under general Laudohn, who bad 
just defeated a regiment of Prussian cavalry near Erfurth, 
marched to Wissenfels, a city in the very centre of Thu- 
ringia. The Swedes had actually taken some towns in 
Pomerania, and were advancing to besiege Stetin; and 
the Austrians, who had made themselves masters of Lig- 
nitz, and a considerable part of Silesia, had now laid siege 
to Schweidnitz, and were preparing to pass the Oder, in 
order to attack the prince of Bevern in his camp near 
Breslau. In the mean time they made frequent and most 
destructive incursions into Brandenburgh ; to oppose 
which his Prussian majesty ordered detachments from all 
his regiments in those parts to join the militia of the 
country, and sent the prince of Anhalt-Dessau from 
Leipzig, with a body of ten thousand men, to guard Ber-* 
lin, whilst he himself marched with the troops under his 
command to Interbeck, on the frontier of the Lower Lusa* 
tia, to be the more at hand to cover Brandenbui^h, and 
preserve the communication with Silesia. 

XVII. While these precautions were taking, general 
Haddick, with fifteen or sixteen thousand Austrians, en« 
tered Brandenburgh on the sixteenth of October, and the 
next day arrived before Berlin, of which city he demanded 
a contribution of six hundred thousand crowns ; but con^ 
tented himself with two hundred and ten thousand. The 
Austrians pillaged two of the suburbs ; but before they 
could do any further mischief, they were obliged to retire 
in gfeat haste, at the approach of the prince of Anhalt- 
Dessau, whose vanguard entered the city in the evening 
of their departure. This alarm, however, obliged the 
queen and the royal family of Prussia to remove to Mag- 
deburgh on the twenty*third ; and the most valuable re- 
cords were sent to the fort of Spandau, at the conflux of 
the Havel and the Sphre. On the other hand, the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Leipzig now felt more severely 
the cruel effects of the power of their new master. The 
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Prussian- commandant in that city had, by order of the 1757. 
king, demanded of them three hundred thousand crowns, 
a sum far greater than it was in their power to raise. 
This truth they represented, but in vain. The short time 
allowed them to furnish their contingents being expired, 
and all their efforts to comply with this demand having 
preyed ineffectual, they were subjected to the rigours of 
military execution ; in consequence of which their houses 
were occupied by the soldiery, who seized upon the best 
apartments, and lived at discretion; but the sum de- 
manded could not be found. Such was the situation of 
this distressed city, when, on the fifteenth of October, an 
express arrived, with advice that his Prussian majesty 
would soon be there ; and accordingly he arrived a few • 
minutes afterwards, attended by his life guards. At the 
same time a rumour was spread that the city would be 
delivered up to pillage, which threw the inhabitants into 
the utmost consternation. Their fears, however, in that 
respect were soon abated, by his majesty's declaring, that 
he was willing to spare the place^ upon condition that half 
the sum required should be immediately paid. All that 
could be done was to collect among the merchants, traders, 
and others, fifty thousand crowns ; bills of exchange were 
drawn upon Amsterdam and London for seventy thousand 
crowns ; and hostages were given by way of security, for 
the payment of thirty thousand more within a time which 
wafe agreed on. But still, notwithstanding this, the mili« 
tary execution was continued, even with greater rigour 
than before; and all the comfort the wretched inhabitants 
could obtain was, that it should cease whenever advice 
should be received that their bills were accepted. 

XVIII. The king of Prussia had tried several times to 
bring the combined army under the princes Saxe-Hil- 
burghausen and Soubise to an engagement upon fair 
ground; but finding them bent upon declining it, not- 
withstanding the superiority of their numbers, he had 
recourse to one of those strokes in war, by which a ge- 
neral is better seen than by the gaining of a victory. He 
made a feint, soon after the beginning of October, as if he 
intended nothing more than to secure his own dominions> 
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1757. and march his army into winter quarters back to Berlin, 
leaving mareschal Keith^ with only seven or eight thou- 
sand men, to defend Leipzig. Upon this the enemy took 
courage, passed the Sala, and having marched up to the 
city, summoned the mareschal to surrender; to which he 
answered, that the king, his master, had ordered him to 
defend the place to the last extremity ; and he would 
obey his orders. The enemy then thought of besieging 
the city : but, before they could prepare any one imple- 
ment for that purpose, they were alarmed by the approach 
of the king of Prussia, who, judging that his feint would 
probably induce them to take the steps they did, had, by 
previous and private orders, collected together all his dis- 
tant detachments, some of which were twenty leagues 
asunder, and was advancing by long marches to Leipzig; 
upon notice of which the enemy repassed the Sala. The 
Prussian army was reassembled on the twenty-seventh of 
October, and remained at Leipzig the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth, when every body expected a battle would 
be fought in the plains of Lutzen. On the thirtieth, the 
king drew nigh to that place ; and on the thirty-first, in 
his way through Weissenfels and Meresbourg, he made 
five hundred men prisoners of war. The combined army 
had repassed the Sala at Weissenfels, Meresbourg, and 
Halle, where they broke down the bridges; but these 
were soon repaired, and the whole Prussian army, amount- 
ing to no more than twenty thousand men, having passed 
that river, through these towns, in each of which they left 
a battalion, joined again on the third of November, in the 
evening, over against the enemy, whose forces consisted 
of forty thousand French, and twenty-five thousand im- 
periaUsts. On the fifth, about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the Prussians received intelligence that the enemy 
were everywhere in motion. They likewise heard the 
drums beating the march, and, so near were the two ar- 
mies to each other, plainly perceived from their camp, 
that the whole infantry, which had drawn nearer upon 
the rising grounds over against them, was fiUng ofi* towards 
their right. No certain judgment could, however, yet be 
t formed of the enemy's real design; anc^ as they were ia 
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want of bread, it was thought probable that they intended 1757. 
to Tepass the Unstrut; but it was soon perceived that 
their several motions were contradictory to each other. 
At the same time that some of their infantry were filing 
off* towards their right, a large body of cavalry wheeled 
round towards their left, directing its march all along to 
the rising grounds with which the whole Prussian camp, 
that lay in a bottom between the villages of Rederow and 
Rosbach, was surrounded within the reach of large can- 
non* Soon ^fter that, the cavalry were seen to halt, and 
afterward to fall back to the right; though some of them 
stiU remained where they were, whilst the rest marched 
back. About two in the afternoon the doubts of the 
Prussians were cleared up; it plainly appearing then, that 
the enemy intended to attack them, and that their dispo- 
sitions were made with a view to surround them, and to 
open the action by attacking them in the rear. A body 
of reserve was posted over against Rederow, to fall upon 
their routed troops, in case they should be defeated, and 
to prevent their retiring to Meresbourg, the only retreat 
which could then have been left them. In this situation 
the king of Prussia resolved to attack them. His ma- 
jesty had determined to make the attack with one wing 
only, and the dispositions of the enemy made it necessary 
that it should be the left wing. The very instant the 
battle was going to begin, his majesty ordered the general 
who commanded the right wing to decline engaging, to 
take a proper position in consequence thereof, and above 
all, to prevent his being surrounded. All the cavalry of 
the right wing of the Prussians, except two or three 
squadrons, had already marched to the left at full gallop ; 
and being arrived at the place assigned them, they formed 
over against that of the enemy. They then moved on 
immediately, the enemy's advanced to meet them, and the 
charge was very fierce, several regiments of the French 
coming on with great resolution. The advantage, how- 
ever, was entirely on the side of the Prussians. The 
enemy's cavalry being routed, were pursued for a consi- 
derable time with great spirit; but having afterwards 
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1757. reached an eminence^ which gave them an opportunity of 

rallying, the Prussian cavafary fell upon them afresh, and 

gave them so total a defeat that they fled in the utmost 
disorder. This happened at four in the afternoon. Whilst 
the cavalry of the Prussians charged, their infantry opened. 
The enemy cannonaded them hriskly during this interval, 
and did some execution, but the Prussian artillery was not 
idle. After this cannonading had continued on both sides 
a full quarter of an hour, without the least intermission, 
the fire of the infantry began. The enemy could not 
stand it, nor resist the valour of the Prussian foot, who 
gallantly marched up to their batteries. The^ batteries 
were carried one after another ; and the enemy were forced 
to give way, which they did in great confusion. As the 
left wing of the Prussians advanced, the right changed its 
position; and having soon met with a small rising ground, 
they availed themselves of *it, by planting it with sixteen 
pieces of heavy artillery. The fire from thence was partly 
pointed at the enemy's right, to increase the disorder 
there, and took their left wing in front, which was exces- 
sively galled thereby. At five the victory was decided, 
the cannonading ceased, and the enemy fled on all sides. 
They were pursued as long as there was any light to dis- 
tinguish them ; and it may be said, that night alone was 
the preservation of this army, which had been so for- 
midable in the morning. They took the benefit of the 
darkness to enter into Fryburgh, and there to repass the 
Unstrut, which they did on the morning of the sixth, 
after a whole night's march. The king of Prussia set out 
early in the morning to pursue them with all his cavalry, 
supported by fouif battalions of grenadiers, the infantry 
following them in two columns. The enemy had passed 
the Unstrut at Fryburgh, when the Prussians arrived on 
its banks; and as they had burnt the bridge, it became 
necessary to make another, which, however, was soon 
done. The cavalry passed first, but could not come up 
with the enemy till five in the evening, upon the hills of 
Eckersberg. It was then too late to force them there; 
for which reason the king thought proper to canton hii^ 
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army in the nearest villages, and to be satisfied with the 176?* 

success his hussars had in taking near three hundred 

haggage-waggons, and every thing they contained. The 

whole loss of the Prussians, in this important engagement, 

did not exceed five hundred men killed and wounded. 

Among the former was general Meincke, and among the 

latter prince Henry and general Seydelitz. The enemy 

lost sixty-four pieces of cannon, a great many standard^ 

and colours, near three thousand men killed on the field 

of battle, and upwards of eight thousand taken prisoners^ 

among whom were several generals, and other oiBcers of 

distinction. Three hundred waggons were sent to Leipr 

zig, laden with wounded French and Swiss. Upon the 

approach of the Prussians towards Eckersberg, the enemy 

retreated with great precipitation; and, after marching 

all night, arrived the next day at Erfurth, in the utmost 

want of every necessary of life, not having had a morsel 

of bread for two days, during which they had been obliged 

to live upon turnips, radishes, and other roots, which they 

dug out of the earth. The French, under the duke de 

Richelieu, were preparing to go into winter quarters; but, 

upon the news of this defeat of the combined army, they 

again put themselves in motion, and a large detachment 

of. them advanced as far as Dunderstadt, to favour the 

retreat of their countrymen under the prince de Soubise, 

who, with great precipitancy, made the best of their way 

from Erfurth to the county of Hohenstein, and from 

thence bent their march towards Halberstadt. Of the 

remains of the imperial army, which was now almpst 

entirely dispersed, whole bodies deserted, and went over 

to the king of Prussia soon after this battle. 

XIX. Whilst his Prussian majesty was thus successful 
against the French and imperialists, the Austrians, who 
had carefully avoided coming to an open engagement with 
him, gained ground apace in Silesia. A detachment of 
their army, under the command of count Nadasti, had 
already invested Schweidnitz, and opened the trenches 
before it on the twenty-sixth of October. The Prussian 
garrison, commanded by general de la Motte Fouquet, 
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1767. determined to defend the place as long as possible ; and 

accordingly on the thirtieth they made a sally, in which 

they killed, wounded, and took prisoners, eight hundred 
of the besiegers, and did some damage to their works ; 
but on the sixth of November the Austrians began to 
cannonade the city furiously, and on the eleventh made 
themselves masters of the ramparts by assault. The gar* 
risen, however, having taken care, during the siege, to 
throw up a strong entrenchment in the market-place, 
retreated thither, and held out till the next day, when 
they surrendered themselves prisoners of war. After the 
reduction of this place, general Nadasti, leaving in it a 
suffici^it garrison, marched with the remainder of his 
troops, and joined the main army of the Austrians, under 
the command of prince Charles of Lorraine and mareschal 
Daun, who, whilst he was busied in the siege of Schweid*- 
flitz, had invested Breslau on the left of the Oder ; the 
prince of Bevem defending it on the right, where he was 
strongly encamped, with his little army, under the cannon 
of the city. The whole army of the Austrians being now 
re-assembled, and intelligence having been brought not 
only of the king of Prussia's late victory near Leipzig, 
but also that he was advancing to the relief of the prince 
of Bevem, it was resolved immediately to attack the last 
in his entrenchidents. Accordingly, on the twenty-second 
of November, about nine in the morning, the Austrians 
began a most furious discharge of their cannon, forty of 
which were twenty-four pounders, and thus continued 
without ceasing till one, when it was succeeded by a 
severe fire of their small arms, which lasted till five in 
the evening. The Prussians, with undaunted resolution, 
stood two of the most violent attacks that were ever made; 
but at the third, overpowered by numbers, and assailed 
on both sides, they began to lose ground, and were forced 
to retire from one entrenchment to another. In this ex- 
tremity, night coming on, the Prussian generals fearing 
their entrenchments would be entirely forced, and that 
, they should then be totally defeated, thought proper to 
retreat. The prince of Bevem, with the- greatest part of 
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the army, retired to an eminence on the banks of the 1757. 

Oder, ivhilst the rest of the troops threw themselves into ' — 

Breslau, which they might have defended, in all proba- 
bility, till the king had come to his relief. But, on the 
twenty-fourth, their commander-in-chief, the prince of 
Bevern, going to reconnoitre the enemy with only a single 
groom to attend him, fell in among a party of Croats, who 
took him prisoner ^ His army, thus deprived of their 
general, retreated northward that night, leaving in Bres- 
lau only four battalions, who, the next day, surrendered 
the place by capitulation, one of the articles of which was, 
that they should not serve against the empress or her 
allies for two years. All the magazines, chests, artillery, 
etc. remained in the hands of the Austrians. The garri* 
son marched out with all military honours, conducted by 
general Leswitz, governor of Breslau. Though the Aus- 
trians sung Te Deum for this victory, they owned that 
such another would put an end to their army; for it cost 
them the lives of twelve thousand men ; a number almost 
equal to the whole of the Prussian army before the battle. 
They had four almost inaccessible entrenchments to force, 
planted thick with cannon, which fired cartridge shot from 
nine in the morning till the evening ; and the Prussians, 
when attacked, were never once put into the least confu- 
sion. Among the slain on the side of the* Austrians, were 
general Wurben, and several other officers of distinction. 
The loss of the Prussians did not much exceed three 
thousand men, in kOled, wounded, and prisoners, of which 

* We are told, that he mistook these Croats for Prussian hussars. But some 
of the circumstances of this mysterious affair were interpreted into a premedi- 
tated design in the prince to be taken prisoner. It cannot otherwise be sun- 
posed that a man of his rank, a prince, a commander-in-chief, should officiously 
undertake the always dan^^erous task pf reconnoitring the enemy with so slight 
an attendance as only one man, and that but a groom, even if he had judged it 
necessary to sec things with his own eyes. Some secret dissatisfaction, hitherto 
unknown to us, may possibly have been the cause of his taking this step ; or, 
which seems still more probable, he might be ashamed, or, perhaps, even afraid, 
to see the king his master, after having so injudiciously abandoned the defence 
of Breslau by quitting his lines, which it is asserted his Prussian majesty had 
sent him express orders not to quit on any account whatever, for that lie would 
certainly be with him by the fifth of December, in which we shall find he kept 
his word. 
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1757. last there were about sixteen hundred. Their general 
" Kleist was found dead on the field of battle. 

XX. The king of Prussia, who, like Caesar, thought 
nothing was done while any thing was left undone, stayed 
no longer at Rosbach than till the routed forces of the 
French and imperialists, whom he had defeated there on 
the fifth of November, were totally dispersed. Then be 
marched directly with the greatest part of his army for 
Silesia, and on the twenty-fourth of that month arrived at 
Naumberg on the Queiss, a little river which runs into 
the Bobber, having in his route detached mareschal Keith, 
with the rest of hb army, to clear Saxony from all the 
Austrian parties, and then to make an irruption into Bo- 
hemia, a service which he performed so effectually, as to 
raise large contributions in the circles of Satz and Leit- 
meritz, and even to give an alarm to Prague itself. His 
majesty reserved for himself only fifteen thousand men, 
with whom he advanced, with his usual rapidity, to Barch- 
witz, where, notwithstanding all that had happened at 
Schweidnitz and at Breslau, he was joined by twenty-four 
thousand more; part of them troops which he had ordered 
from Saxony, part the remains of the army lately com- 
manded by the prince of Bevern, and part the late garri- 
son of Schweidnitz, which had found means to escape from 
the Austrians, and accidentally joined their king upon his 
' march ^ With this force, though greatly inferior in num- 
ber to that of the enemy, he resolved to attack the Aus- 
trians, who were entrenched at Lissa, near Breslau. On 



^ Whilst the Austrians were conductbg them to prison, on their route thejr 
chanced to hear of the victory their master had gained at Rosbach. Animated 
by these tidings, they unanimously rose upon the escort that guarded them, 
which, happening not to be very strong, they entirely dispersed. Thus freed, 
they marched on, not very certain of their way, in hopes to rejoin some corps of 
the Prussian troops, their countrymen. The same fortune which freed them, 
led them directly to the army commanded by the king himself, which was has- 
tening to their relief, as well as to that of the prince of Severn. This unex- 
pected meeting was equally pleasing to both, the prisoners not having heard any 
ijting of his majesty's march ; and at the same time, this lucky incident, whilst 
it added' a considerable strength to the army, added likewise to its confidence ; 
for the slightest occurrence is construed into an omen by an army at the eve of 
an engagement. 
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the fourth of December he teked upon thdr ovens at I7S7. 
Neumarck) and upon a ooimideraUe magazine, guarded 
iff two regiments of Groats^lrhd retired to a rising ground, 
%diere his ma|e9ty ordered his hnasars to surround theini 
and send a trunipet to fiumraim them to smrrender them« 
aelvea prisoners of war. Upon their refusal, the busdars 
oS Zietfaen fell upon tb^a sabre in hand ; and some hun^ 
dreds of them harsng been, eut in pieces, the rest threw 
down their arms, begging for quarter on their knees^ 
After this seizure, and after baring distributed to his artoy 
the bread prapared for his enemies, lie began agaan the 
next morning his march towards lissa. General Zieihen, 
who led the vanguard of light herse^ about seven in the 
nMvrning fell in with a body ^ Austriaa busaars, amd three 
reigiments of Saxon dragoons, wfaicfa were the very best 
cavalry the enemy hsd left after the battle of the twenty* 
second. They had been detached by the Austriansy in 
order to retard the king's mareb^and to eooceal their own, 
till their batteries slsouid be completed ;. for, as they held 
the small number of tbe Prussians in ooostempt, their ia* 
tentiati was to have met tbe king two German miles from 
their entrenchments. The Austriafi cavalry having been 
vigorously repulsed to a considerable distance, general 
Ziethen ipexcmeA that their whole arrmy was forming. He 
immediately acquainted the king with what he had diseo«- 
v«ped; and his majesty, after having himself observed the 
disposition of the enemy^ made his own vrith the sagacity 
mid despateh for which he has always been remarkable. 
The action began by attacking a battery of fmiy pieces of 
krge caimon, whkh covered the right wing of the enemy. 
The two battaliona of guards, with the regiments of the 
aaargrave Charles and <^ Itoenplite, marched up, amidst a 
most terrible fire, to the very mouths of the cannon, with 
Iheir bayonets screwed. In this attack the Prussians sus- 
taiaedi the greatest loss, though tibe battery was carried as 
soon almost as tbey could reach it: then the enemy's artiK 
lery, new torned against themselves, piayed furiously vipea 
them With their own powder. From that instant the tww 
wings and the centre of the Prussians continued to drive 
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1757. the enemy before them, advancing all the time with that 
firm and regular pace for which they have always been 
renowned^ without ever halting or giving way. The 
ground which the Austrians occupied was very advan- 
tageous ; and every circumstance that could render it more 
so had been improved to the utmost by the diligence and 
skill of count Daun, who, remembering his former success^ 
was emboldened to enter the lists again with his royal, an- 
tagonist. The Prussians, however, no way terrified by 
the enemy's situation nor their numbers, went calmly and 
dreadfully forward. It was almost impossible, in the be- 
ginning, for the Prussian cavalry to act, on account of the 
impediments of fallen trees, which the enemy had ' cut 
down and laid in the field of battle, to retard their ap- 
proach ; but a judicious disposition which the king made 
overcame that disadvantage. When he first formed his 
army, he had placed four battalions behind the cavalry of 
his right wing, foreseeing that general Nadasti, who was 
placed with a corps of reserve on the enemy's left, de- 
signed to take him in flank. It happened as he had fore- 
seen; this general's horse attacked the king's right wing 
with great fury: but he was received. with so severe a fire 
from the four battalions, that he was obliged to retire in 
disorder. The enemy gave way on all sides ; but at some 
distance recovered themselves, and rallied three times, 
animated by their officers, and by the superiority of their 
numbers. Every time they made a stand, the Prussians 
attacked them with redoubled vigour, and with success 
equal to their bravery. Towards night, the enemy, still 
retreating, fell into disorder. Their two wings fled in 
confusion : one of them, closely pressed by the king, re- 

^ tired towards Breslau, and took shelter under the cannon 

of that city ; the other, pursued hy the greatest part of 
the light cavalry, took their flight towards Canth and 
Schweidnilz. Six thousand Austrians fell in this engage- 
ni^nt ; and the Prussiansi who had only five hundred men 
killed, and two thousand three hundred wounded, made 
upwards of ten thousand of the enemy prisoners, among 
whom were two hundred and ninety-one officers. They 
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took also an hundred and sixteen cannon/fifty-one colours 1757. 

and standards, and four thousand waggons of ammunition 

and baggage. The consequences that followed this vic- 
tory deelared its importance. Future ages will read with 
astonishment, that the same prince, who but a fi^w months 
before seemed on the verge of inevitable ruin, merely by 
the dint of his own abilities, without the assistance of any 
friend whatever, with troops perpetually harassed by long 
and painful marches and by continual skirmishes and bat- 
tles, not only retrieved his affairs, M'hich almost every one, 
except himself, thought past redress ; but, in the midst of 
winter, in countries where it was judged next to impossible 
for any troops to keep the field at that season, conquered 
the united forces of France and the empire at Rosbach, 
on the fifth of November; and on the same day of the 
verj: next month, with a great part of the same army, was 
at Lissa, wher^ he again triumphed over all the powers of 
the house of Austria. Pursuing his advantage, he imme- 
diately invested Breslau, and within two days afler this 
great victory every thing was in readiness to besiege it in 
form. His troops, flushed with success, were at first for 
storming it;* but the king, knowing the strength of tlie 
garrison, which consisted of upwards of thirteen thousand 
men, and considering both the fatigues which his own sol- 
diers had lately undergone, and the fatal consequences 
that might ^ensue, should they fail of success in this at- 
tempt, ordered the approaches to be carried on in the 
usual form. His commands were obeyed, and Breslau 
surrendered to him on the twentieth of December in the 
morning. The garrison, of which ten thousand bore arms, 
and between three and four thousand lay sick or wounded, 
were made prisoners of war. Fourteen of these prisoners 
w«re officers of high rank. The military chest, a vast 
treasure, with eighty pieces of cannon, fell into the hands 
of the victors, who lost only about twenty men in their ap- 
proaches. During the siege, a magazine of powder was 
set on fire by a bomb, which occasioned great confusion 
among the besieged, and damaged one of the bastions. 
The strong fortress of Schweidnitz still remained in the 
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17^7. enemy's possea9ion^ defended by « gavrison so munevoua, 
that; H wight be compaf ed to * •m«U «n«y ; wd ubifet ib^ 
coptinuifjd §0, the king c^Pru»«ift'» victories in StWsift were 
of no d^cigive effect.. For thi» reason, tliowgh U was now 
the dead of winter, ^nd the soldiers «toad in need of re- 
poiie, bis majesty resolved, if powible, to becomA master 
of that place before the end of the year; hut as a close 
siege was impracticable, a blockade was fqroved, as sUiotly 
s^ the rigour of th^ reason would permit''* It waa not, 
however, till the beginning of the enwwg eawFaign, tib»t 
thiis place was taken. The Prusdaiui opened their trei^bes 
b^fQre it on the third of' April, one thoussAd seven hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, and erected <nro large batteriea»wbkh 
kept a con4^nufiJ igre upon the town. The artillery of the 
besiegers cQi^iated of three hundred piecea of caniiion,.of 
4ifferent dimensions, aod eighty moctare ; an «ajazi»ff a»- 
tUlei?y, and such m we have never heard of in fortaer oane 
palgQs. On the night of the i^urteentb^ the P^ua^iexis 
<iaa?ried one of the ehief works, by assault, and lodjged 
^hetnselyes therein: the connnandant capitulated the; next 
d^. with the garrisoni which was now greatly reduced ia 
jjQpiber, beh^g not half of what it amounted tps at t;he be* 
ginning of the blockade* Thus»^ all the parts of SUesia, 
whiQh the king of Prussia had lost by one unfortunate 
blow, fell agai^ into his possessiw ; and hi» affairs, whieh 
but a. few iQonths before seeided irretrievable^ were now 
rc^-established upon a &rmei: basis than ever. The Prusr 
aifi^ parties not only repossessed tibtefl^elves of thoae narts 
o| Silesia which belonged to thejx king,.bwt penetratedliiMto 
th^ Austrian division, reduced Jagerndorf, Tropp^u*, Tre^ 
cben, and several otlier places, and left the empress queen 
^SiTce any footing in that country^ in. whichi a ferw days 
before, she reddened her dominion perfectly establishedi. 
XJ^I- The Swedes, after many debatea between, their 



c Such was the rigoor of the season, that some hundreds of the sentinels 
drooped dftwadead oa tkeio several posts^ unsiblA to sustain the soiurity oftfaa 
cold. The Germans lie under the general reproach of pacing very little regard 
to the lives of their soldiers ; and indeed this practice of winter campaigns, in 
i9uch a Gold country, bespeaks very Utt)« nQgard to the dictiute^ of huipiMutgr* 
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king 4hi WBoae, kad ftt tength resolred upon an opta Ae^ mi. 
claration against the king of Prussia^ and) m coBseq^ncffce^^'"*"^ 
ot that jr^fiototmi) iMi ti> many troo|i» mlo Pomtrania, 
rtmt by the end of August their anny in that coun^ 
amoifinted 10 twmty4ive thousand tticm. Thehr firtt act of 
hostility wild the seltuye of AnokriA and Demmhi^ two 
td/frtm thAl ky hi the Wfty of Stetin, against triiich their 
prtndpal d^ign wte l^velk^d. But befbro they proce^d^ 
feftfaar, genemi Htaniltoti, thei^ cottiMindop^ by iray of 
jtt^tifyiteg the «ohdudt of i^ masterv publisbed a doclftra^ 
lion, tsetting f&tl^, ** that the king of Sweden, as a gii^ 
Mrtee of the treaty of Westphalia, ooikld not help sending 
hh tro6ps into the upper part of the duchy eS Poanei^ania,, 
belonging to the king of Prussia 1 and that, tberefofe) att 
the officers appointed to receive the public reTonua in 
fiiat country must pay what meney they had in their handa^ 
to him, who was eommlsstioned to redoiye it {ot his SwedisAi 
majesty ! that, moreover, an exact account was required, 
within eight days, of the revenue of the country ^ but that 
no more than ordinary contributions Would be deaaafided 
of the inhabitants, who might rest assailed that the Swediah 
tfoops should observe the strictest discipline." After this 
declaration, they attacked the little fortress of Penemufide^ 
upon fhd river Pene, and on the twenty-'thitd of Septette 
ber, after a siege of nine dayi$, obMg^ the garriadn^whkb 
eohsisted only of militia, to suf tender themselvea prl»ane#i. 
of war. This alternative the eemanandiftg officer ^ose^. 
rather than engage not to seii^e for two years,^ observing^ 
that such an engagement was inconsistent with kiii honoar, 
whilst his prince had so much occasion foa his service; 
and the Swedish general, touched witli this noble way of 
thiidcing, was, on his patt, so gen^ous as to give him hid 
Hberty. On the other hand, general Manteufiel, who com-- 
inanded the Prussian forces then in t^emerania, amonnting 
to twelve thousand men, with whom be was encamps 
before Stetin, to ctJver that place, published, in answer 
to this, a declaration, enjoining the inha^tants of Pome^ 
rania to remain faithftdi to the king of Prue^, thek lawAd 
sovereign, under pain of incucHAg his Just indignation,. 
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1757. and absolutely forbidding them to pay any regard tQ the 
Swedish manifesto. 

. XXIL In the mean. time, marescbal Lebwald^ immedi- 
ately after the battle, of Norkitten, when the Russians- 
began their retreat, detached prince George of Holstein- 
Gottorp, with a considerable body of forces, to the relief 
of Pomerania ; and shortly after, the Russian forces having 
totally evacuated every part of Prussia except Memel, 
and most of them being actually gone into winter quarters, 
he himself followed with an additional reinforcement of 
sixteen thousand men. Upon his approach, the Swedes, 
who were then encamped at Ferdinandshoff, and had be- 
gun to fill up the harbour of Schwinemunde, by way of 
previous preparation for the siege of Stetin, retired with 
such precipitation, that they did not allow themselves time 
to draw off a little garrison they had at Wollin, consisting 
of two hundred and .ten men, who were made prisoners of 
war. Demmin was cannonaded by the Prussians on the 
twenty-ninth of December ; and the Swedes having lost 
one officer and forty men, desired to capitulate. . As, in 
order to ease the troops, it was not thought proper to 
continue the siege in so sharp a season, their request was 
granted, and they had leave to retire with two piecea of 
cannon. The Prussians took possession of the town on 
the second day of January, after the Swedes had, on the 
thirtieth of December, likewise given up Anclam, where 
the conquerors took an hundred and fifty prisoners, and 
found a considerable magazine of provisions and ammunir 
tion. Mareschal Lehwald then passed the Pene, entered 
Swedish Pomerania, and reduced Gutzkow,.Loitz, Trip^ 
sus, and Nebringen. At the same time, lieutenant-general 
Schorlemmer passed with his corps from the isle of Wollin 
into the isle of Usedom, and from thence to Wolgast, the 
Swedes having abandoned this town, as well as Schwine-! 
munde, and the fort of Penemunde. The prince of 
Holstein advanced as far as Grimm and Grieffswalde ; and 
the Swedes, losing one town after another, till they had 
nothing left in Pomerania but the port of Stralsunde, con* 
tinned retreating till they had reached this last place. 
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The French party in Sweden, to comfort the people; 1767. 
called this retreat, or rather flight, going into winter quar- " 

ters. The Prussian hussars were not idle wherever they 
penetrated ; for, besides plundering and pillaging, they 
rused a contribution of an hundred and sixty thousand 
crowns in Swedish Pomerania. The Mecklenburghers, 
who had joined the Swedes with six thousand of their 
troops, now found cause to repent of their forwardness, 
being left quite exposed to the resentment of the victors, 
who chastised them with the most severe exactions. The 
army of the Swedes, though they did not fight a battle, 
was, by sickness, desertion, and other accidents, reduced 
to half the number it consisted of when they took the field. 
The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, soon after bis territories 
were invaded by the French, in consequence of their ad- 
vantage in the affair of Hastenbeck, had applied to the 
king of Sweden, as one of the guarantees of the treaty of 
Westphalia, desiring him to employ his good offices with 
the court of France, to obtain a more favourable treatment 
for. his dominions: but his Swedish majesty, by the advice 
of the senate, thought proper to refuse <;omplying with 
this request, alleging, that as the crown of Sweden was 
one of the principal guarantees of the treaty of Westpha- 
lia, it would be highly improper to take such a step, in fa- 
vour of a prince who had not only broke the laws and 
constitutions of the empire, in refusing to furnish his con- 
tingent, but had even assisted with his troops a power 
known to be its declared enemy. The Aulic council too, 
seeing, or pretending to see, the behaviour of the land- 
grave in the* same light, issued a decree against his serene 
highness towards the end of this year. 

XXIII. The court of Great Britain, justly displeased 
with the Dutch, on account of tlie extreme facility with 
which they bad granted the French a free passage through 
Namur and Maestricht for their provisions, ammunition, 
and artillery, in the beginning of this campaign, had very 
properly remonstrated against that step, before it was ab- 
solutely resolved on, or at least declared to be so: but in . 
vain ; a pusillanimous answer being all the satisfaction that 
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17SJ. was obtained. The tameousBs and indifference wilh wbick 

the Btate^-general had since seen Oatend ond Nieuport 

put into the hands of the French, drew upon their high 
mightinesses a farther remonstrance, which was detifered 
to them on the twenty-eighth of November of this year hy 
colonel Yoorke, his Britannic majesly's pfenipotwtiary at 
tjhe Hague, in the foUowing terms, well calculated to 
awaken in them a due sense of their own danger, as well 
aa to erince the injustice of the proceedings of the house 
of Austria :—*' Considering the critical aitoatioo whkb 
Europe liad been in during the course of thia year, ia 
consequence of measurea concerted to embroil all Europe, 
the king of Great Britain was willing to Matter himaelf 
that the courts of Vienna and YersaiUea, out of regard to 
the circumspect conduct observed by your high mights* 
nesses, would have at least ksformed you of the changes 
they have thought proper to make in the Austrian Ne- 
therlands. It was with the utmost surprise the lung 
heard, that without any previous consent of yours, and 
ahnost without giving you any notice, the court of Vienna 
had thought proper to put the towns of Ostend and Nieur* 
port into the hands of the French troops, and to with- 
draw her own^ as ii^ell as her artillery and stores, whilst 
France continues to send thither a formidable quantity of 
both. The conduct of the court of Vienna towards his 
majesty ia indeed so unmerited and so extraordinary, that 
it is difScuIt to find words to express it: but whatever fal* 
lacious pretexts she may have mad« use of to palliate her 
behaviour towards England, it does not appear that they 
can be extended so far as to excuse the infringement, in 
concert with France, of the most solemn treaties between 
her and your high mightinesses. The king never doubted 
that your high mightinesses would have made proper re*- 
presentations to the two courts newly allied, to demon* 
strate the injustice of such a proceeding, and the danger 
that might afterwards result from it. Your high noghti** 
nesses will have peroeired that your silence on the first 
. step encouraged the two courts, newly allied, to attempt 
cithers ; and who can say where they will stop ? The pre* 
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texl al first was, the need which the empress queen stood ns7. 
in of the troops for the war kindled in the empire, and the 
necessity of proYidbg for the safety of those important 
places, and afterwards of their imaginary danger from 
England. But, high and nighty lords, it is but too eri* 
dent that the two powers who have taken these measnrea 
HI concert, have other projects in view, and have made 
new regulations with regard to that country, which cannot 
but alarm the neighbouring states. The late demand made 
to your high mightinesses, of a passage for a large train 
of warlike implements through some of the barrier towns,, 
in order to be sent to Ostend and Nieuport, could not fail 
to awaken the king's attention. The sincere friendship 
and parity of interests of Great Britain and Holland, re« 
quire that they should no longer keep silence, lest, in the 
issue, it should be considered as a tacit consent, and as a 
relinquisbmet)t of all our rights. The king commands me, 
theref<Mre, to recall to your high mightinesses the twofold 
light you have acquired to keep the Austrian Netherlands 
under the government of the house of Austria; and that 
no other has a title to make the least alteration therein, 
without the consent of your high mightinesses; unless the 
new allies have resolved to set aside all prior treaties, and 
to dispose at pleasure of every thing that may suit their 
private interest. In the treaty between your high mighti- 
ntases and the crown of France, signed at Utrecht, on the 
eleventh of April, one thousand seven hundred and thir* 
teen, in the fifteenth article, are these words : ^ It is also 
agreed, that no provinoe, fort, town, or city of the said 
Netherlandsi or of those which are given up by his catbo* 
lie majesty, shall ever be ceded, transferred, or given, or 
idiall ever devolve, to the crown of France, or any prince 
or princess of the house or line of France, either by virtue 
of any gift, exchange, marriage contract, succession by 
wiQ, or by any other title whatever, to the power and au- 
thority of the most christian king, or of any prince or 
princess of the house or line of France/ In the barrier 
treatf, th^e very stipulations are repeated in the first ar^ 
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1757. tide : ' His imperial and catholic majesty promises and 
engages, that no province, city, town, fortress, or terri- 
tory , of the said country, shall be ceded, transferred, 
given, or devolve to the crown of France, or to any other 
but the successor of the German dominions of the house 
of Austria, either by donation, sale, exchange, marriage 
contract, heritage, testamentary succession, nor under any 
other pretext whatsoever ; so that no province, town, for- 
tress, or territory of the said Netherlands, shall ever be 
subject to any other prince, but to the successor of the 
states of the house of Austria alone, excepting what has 
been yielded by the present treaty to the said lords the 
states-*general.' A bare reading of these two articles is 
sufficient to evince all that I have just represented to your 
high mightinesses ; and whatever pretext the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles may allege, to cover the infraction 
of these treaties, the thing remains, nevertheless, evident, 
whilst these two courts are unable to prove that the towns 
of Ostend and Nieuport are not actually in the power of 
France. If their designs are just, or agreeable to those 
treaties, they will doubtless not scrujple in the least to 
make your high mightinesses easy on that head, by openly 
explaining themselves to a quiet and pacific neighbour, 
and by giving you indisputable proofs of their intentions 
to fulfil the stipulations of the said two treaties with re-^ 
gard to the Netherlands. The king hath so muoh confi-^ 

, dence in the good sense, prudence, and friendship of your 

high mightinesses, that he makes not the least doubt of 
your taking the most efficacious measures to clear up an 
affair of such importance; and of your being pleased, in 
concert with his majesty, to watch over the fate of a coun- 
try, whose situation and independence have, for more 
than a century, been regarded as one of the principal sup- 
ports of your liberty and commerce." It does not appear 
that this remonstrance had the desired effect upon the 
states-general, who were apprehensive of embroiling them- 
selves with an enemy so remarkably alert in taking all ad- 
vantages. The truth is, they were not only unprepared 
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for a rupture with France, but extiremely unwUKiig to 1767. 
forego the commercial profits which they derived from 
their neutrality. 

XXIV. The king of Prussia, about this period, began 
to. harbour a suspicion that certain other powers longed 
eagerly to enjoy the same respite, from the dangers and 
inconvenieilicies of war, and that he ran the risk of being 
abandoned by his sole patron and ally, who seemed greatly, 
alarmed at his defeat in Bohemia, and desirous of detach- 
ing himself from a connexion which might be productive 
of the most disagreeable consequences to his continental 
interest. Stimulated by this opinion, his Prussian majesty 
is said to have written an expostulatory letter^ to the king, 
of Great Britain, in which he very plainly taxes that. mon- 
arch with having instigated him to commence hostilities ; 
and insists upon his remembering the engagements by. 
which he was so solemnly bound. From the strain of thia 
letter, and the Prussian's declaration to the British mini-^ 
ster when he first set out for Saxony, importing, that he 
was going to fight the king of England's battles, a notion 
was gc^nerally conceived, that these two powers had agreed 
to certain private pacta or conventions, the particulars of 
which have not yet transpired* Certain it is, a declaration 
was delivered to the Prussian resident at London, which 
appears to have been calculated as an answer to the letter. 
In that paper the king of Great Britain declared, that the 
overtures made by his majesty's electoral ministers in Ger- 
many, touching the checks received on the continent, 
should have no influence on his majesty as king : that he 

^ The letter, which was written in French, we have translated for the reader's 
satisfaction. 

" I am informed that the design of a treaty of neutrality for the electorate of 
Hanover is not yet laid aside. Is it possible that your majesty can have so little 
fortitude and constancy, as to be dispirited by a small reverse of fortune 1 Are 
affairs so ruinous that they cannot be repaired 1 1 hope your majesty will con- 
sider the step you have made me hazard, and remember that you are the sole 
cause of these misfortunes that now impend over my head. I should never have 
abandoned the alliance of France, but for your flattering assurances. I do not 
now repent of the treaty I have conclu'ded with your majesty ; but I expect you 
will not ingloriously leave me at the mercy of my enemies, after having brought 
upon me all the force of Europe. I depend upon your adhering to your repeated 
engagements of the twenty-sixth of last month, and that you will listen to no 
treaty in which I am not comprehended." 
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1*^57. SAW, in the «aiM Kght as ii^fot^^ the p^nriciouft tff^ds «>f 
the union between the courts of ViemM and Versailles) 
threatening a subversion of the whole system of pubik 
liberty, and of the independence of the European powei»: 
that be considered as a fhtal consequence of this dangerous 
connexion the cesskm made by the court of Vienna of 
the ports in the Netherlands to France in such a critical 
situation, and contrary to the faith of the most solemn 
treaties : that whatever might be the success of his arms, 
hid majesty was detetmlned to act in constant concept with 
the king of Prussia, in employing the most efficacious 
means to frustrate the unjust and oppresevve designa of 
ilteir common enemies. He concluded with assuring the 
king of Prussia, that the British crown would continue to 
fulfil, with the greatest punctuality^ itd engagements with 
his Prussian majesty, and to support him with fitiMness ' 
and vigour. Such a representation could not fail of being 
agreeable to a prince, who, at this juncture, stood in laeed 
of an extraordinai7 cordial. He knew he could securely 
depend, not only on the good faith of an English ministry, 
but also on the good plight of the British nation, whieh^ 
Kke an indulgent nurse, hath always presented the nipple 
to her meagre German allies. Those, however, who pre* 
fended to consider and canvas events without prejudice and 
prepossession, could not help owning their surprise, at 
hearing an alliance stigmatized as pernicious to the system 
of public liberty, and subversive of the independence of 
the European powers, as they remembered that this alli- 
ance was the effect of necessity, to which the house of 
Austria was reduced, for its own preservation ; reduced, 
as its friends and partisans affirm, by those very potentates, 
that now reproached her with these connexions. 

XXV. His Britannic majesty was resolved that the 
king of Prussia should have no cause to complain of hid 
mdifferen^e, whatever reasons he bad to- exclaim agftinst 
the convention of Closter-Seven, which he did not scruple 
to condemn as a very scandalous capitulation, as mtfch as 
tie disapproved of the conduct in consequence of which 
near forty thousand men were so shameftdfy disarmed^. 
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aQ4 lost to IiU c9LU»e. Those stipulations also xmt with a 17^7. 
very unfavourable reception in Englandt where the mo*- 
tions of the alhec} array^ in their retreat before the enemy, 
were very freely cen^red> and some great names exposed 
to the ridicule wd contempt of the public. This even^ 
&c^ singular in itnelf, and so important in it$^ consequences^ 
ai^^qt^d tb^ attention of the privy coqncilf where it is 
said to have been canvassed with great warmth and anir 
mo^ty of altercation. The general complained that he 
wa3 restricted by peremptory orders from the regency of 
Hanover ; and they were repwted to have u^d reorimi- 
nations in their def^ceu In all probability^ ^very cnrcunv 
atance of the disputa was not explained to the satis&ction 
of all parties, inasmuch as that great commander quitted 
Uiue harvest of military glory, and, like another Cincinna- 
toa^ retired to his plough.. The convention of Closter- 
Saven was equally disagreeable to the courts o£ London 
and Versailles. Th^ former saw the electorate of Hanover 
Jefty iQr thiA capitulation, at the mercy etf the enemy, who 
had tajken posseasion of the whole country,, seised the 
revenues, exacted contributions, and changed the whole 
foa^m. of governmentr in the name of his most cliristian mA«- 
j^y ; while tfae French army^ which had been employed 
in ojppo^ng the Hanoverians, was now at liberty to throw 
their additional force into the scale against the king of 
Prussia, who^ at that period, seemed to totter on the verge 
of destruction. On the other bandj^ the French ministry 
thought their general had granted too favourable terms 
t^ a body of forces whom he had cooped up in such, a 
manner> that, in a little time, they must have surrendered 
at. disqretion. They therefore determined, either to pro^ 
yoke the Hanoverians by ill usage to an infraction of the 
treaty, ot^, should that be found impracticable, renounce it 
as an imperfeel: eoftvention, established withouli proper 
imtfiority. Both expedients were used without reserve^ 
They were no sooner infbi?ned of the oapituhition, than 
they refused to acknowledge its taKdity,. except on conr 
diticm that the Hanoverian troops should formally engage 
to desist from all service against Franee and. her allies 
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1757. during the present war, and be disarmed on their return 
to their own country. At the same time her general, who 
commanded in the electorate, exhausted the country, by 
levying exorbitant contributions, and connived at such 
outrages as degraded his own dignity, and reflected dis- 
grace on the character of his nation. The court of Lon- 
don, to make a merit of necessity, affected to consider the 
conventional act as a provisional armistice, to pave the 
way for a negotiation that might terminate in a general 
peace, and proposals were' offered for that purpose ; but 
the French ministry kept aloof, and seemed resolved that 
the electorate of Hanover should be annexed to their 
king's dominions. At least they were bent upon keeping 
it as a precious depositum, which, in the pUin of a general 
paciification, they imagined would counterbalance any ad- 
vantage that Great Britain might obtain in other parts of 
the world. Had they been allowed to keep this deposit, 
the kingdom of Great Britain would have saved about 
twcfnty millions of money, together with the lives of her 
best soldiers; and Westphalia would have continued to 
^njoy all the blessings of security and peace. But the 
king of England's tenderness for Hanover was one of the 
chief sources of the misfortunes which befel the electorate. 
He could not bear the thoughts of seeing it, even for a 
season, in the hands of the enemy; and his own sentiments 
in this particular were reinforced by the pressing remon- 
strances of the Prussian monarch, whom at this juncture 
he thought it dangerous to disoblige. Actuated by these 
motives, he was pleased to see the articles of the conven- 
tion so palpably contravened, because the violation un- 
bound his hands, and enabled him, consistently with good 
faith, to take effectual steps for the assistance of his ally, 
and the recovery of his own dominions. He, therefore, 
in quality of elector of Brunswick^Lunenbourg, published 
a declaration, observing, '' that his royal highness the 
duke of Cumberland had, on his part^ honestly fulfilled 
all the conditions of the convention; but the duke de 
'RicheUeu demanded that the troops should enter into an 
engagement specified above, and lay down their arms; 
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although it was expressly stipulated in the convention, 1757. 
that they should not be regarded as prisoners of war, 
under which quality alone they could be disarmed: that 
the French court pretended to treat the convention as a 
military regulation only; and, indeed, it was originally 
nothing more; but as they had expressly disowned its 
validity^ and a negotiation had been actually begun for 
disarming the auxiliaries upon certain conditions, though 
the French general would never answer categorically, but 
waited always for fresh instructions from Versailles, the 
nature of that act was totally changed, and what was at 
first an agreement between general and general, was now 
become a matter of state between the two courts of Lon*> 
don and Versailles : that, however hard the conditions of 
the convention appeared to be for the troops of Hanover, 
his Britannic majesty would have acquiesced in them, 
had not the French glaringly discovered their design of 
totally ruining his army and his- dominions; and, by the 
most outrageous conduct, freed his Britannic majesty from 
every obligation under which he had been laid by the con- 
vention : that, in the midst of the armistice, the most open 
hostilities had been committed ; the castle of Schartzfels 
had been forcibly seized and pillaged, and the garrison 
made prisoners of war ; the prisoners made by the French 
before the convention had not been restored, according to 
an express article stipulated between the generals, though 
it had been fulfilled on the part of the electorate, by the 
immediate release of the French prisoners ; the bailies of 
those districts firom which the French troops were ex- 
cluded by mutual agreement, had been summoned, on 
pain of military execution, to appear before the French 
commissary, and compelled to deliver into his hands the 
public revenue; the French had appropriated to them- 
selves part of those magazines which, by express agree- 
ment, were destined for the use of the. electoral troops ; 
and they had seized the houses, revenue, and corn belong- 
ing to the king of England in the city of Bremen, in vio- 
lation of their engagement to consider that city as a place 
absolutely free and neutral. He took notice, that they 
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1767. h«d proceeded to meiuice» unheard of among cinKzcd 
people^ of burning) sackings and dwtroying every thing 
that fell in their way, should the least hesitation be made 
in executing the convention according to their xnterpreta* 
tion/* Such were the professed consideratioss that de* 
termined his Britaimic majesty to renounce the agreement 
vhicb they had violated, sad have recourse to arms for 
the relief of his subjects and allies. It was in consequence 
of this determination that he conferred the command of 
his electoral amy on priooe Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
brother to the duke of that name, who had distkigukhed 
himself in the Prussian army by his great military talents, 
and was, by blood and iiiclination, as well as interest, sup- 
posed warmly attached to his Br^nnic majesty. The 
truth is, the kit^ of Prussia recommended him to tkaa 
conmaand, because he knew be could depend upon his 
concurring with all his measures, in conducting die opera-* 
tions of the British army. The duke de Ridielieu was no 
aoofier informed of these particulars, than he sent a letter 
to prince Ferdinand, specifying, '^ that although for some 
days be had perceived the Hanoverian troops in motiofi, 
ill Cftder to form themselves into a body, he could sot 
imagine the object of these movements was to infringe 
the convention of neutrality which had been established 
between the duke of Cumberland and himself as French 
general ; that he was blinded so far by bis confidence in 
the good faith of the dector of Hanover, who had signed 
thai convention^ as to believe the troops were assembled 
for no other purpose than to be distributed into winter 
quarters, which had been assigned them by the agree* 
ment; but hb eyes were at last opened, by repeated 
advices which he had received from all quarters, impert* 
ing, that the Hanoverians intended to infringe those 
articles which ought to be sacred and inviolable. He af- 
firaied, the king his master was stiH willing to give fresh 
proofii of his moderation, and his desire to spare the e& 
fusioa of human bhood : with that view he declared to his 
serene highness, in the nuate of his most christian majesty, 
that he persisted m his resoluticm of fulfilling exactly aU 
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the points of the convention, provided they should be i7&7. 
equally observed by the Hanoverian army; but he could 
not help apprising his serene highness, that if this army 
should take any equivocal step, and, still more, should it 
commit any act of hostility, he would then push matters 
to the last extremity, looking upon himself as authorised 
so to do by the rules of war: that he would set fire to all 
palaces, houses, and gardens ; sack all the towns and vil^ 
lages, without sparing the most Inconsiderable cottage; 
and subject the country to all the horrors of war and 
devastation. He conjured his serene highness to reflect 
on these particulars; and begged he would not lay him 
under the necessity of taking steps so contrary to his own 
personal character, as well as to the natural humanity of 
the French nation." To this letter, which was seconded 
by the count de Lynar, the Danish ambassador, who had 
mediated the convention, prince Ferdinand returned a 
very laconic answer, intimating that he would give the 
duke de Richelieu his answer in person at the head of his 
army. At this particular juncture, the French general 
was disposed to abide by the original articles of the con* 
venCion, rather than draw upon himself the hostilities of 
an army which he knew to be brave, resolute, and , well 
appointed; and which he saw at present animated with an 
eager desire of wiping out the disgrace they had sustained 
by the capitulation, as well as of relieving their country 
from the grievous oppression under which it groaned. . 

XXVI. About the latter end of November the Hano- 
verian army was wholly assembled at Stade, under the 
auspices of prince Ferdinand, who resolved without delay 
to drive the French from the electorate, whither they now 
began their march. Part of the enemy's rear, consisting 
of two thousand men, was, in their march back to Zell, 
attacked in the bailiwick of Ebstorff, and entirely de^- 
feated by general Schuylenbourg ; and, in a few days after 
this action, another happened upon the river Aller, be- 
tween two considerable bodies of each army, in which the 
Hanoverians, commanded by general Zastrow, remained 
masters of the field. These petty advantages served to 
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17&7- encourage the allies, and put them in poasession of Lu- 

nenberg, Zell, and part of the Brunswick dominions, which 

the enemy were obliged to abandon* The operations of 
prince Ferdinand, however, were retarded by the resolu- 
tion and obstinate perseverance of the French officer who 
commanded the garrison of Harbourg. When the Hano- 
verian troops made themselves masters of the town, he 
retired into the castle, which he held out against a consi- 
derable detachment of the allied army, by whom it was 
invested: at length, however, the fortifications being en- 
tirely demolished, he surrendered upon capitulation. On 
the sixth day of December, prince Ferdinand began his 
march towards Zell, where the French army had taken 
post, under the command of the duke de Richelieu, who, 
at the approach of the Hanoverians, called in his ad- 
vanced parties, abandoned several magazines, burned all 
the farm-houses and buildings belonging to the sheep 
walks of his Britannic majesty, without paying the least 
regard to the representations made by prince Ferdinand 
on this subject ; reduced the suburbs of Zell to ashes, 
after having allowed his men to plunder the houses, and 
even set fire to the orphan hospital, in which a great 
number of helpless children are said to have perished. 
One cannot, without horror, reflect upon such brutal acts 
of inhumanity. The French troops, on divers occasions, 
and in different parts of the empire, acted tragedies of 
thq same nature, which are not easily reconcileabk to the 
character of a nation famed for sentiment and civility. 
The Hanoverians having advanced within a league of 
Zell, the two armies began to cannonade each other ; the 
French troops, posted on the right of the AUer, burned 
their magazines, and returned into the town, where they 
were so strongly entrenched, that prince Ferdinand could 
not attempt the river, the passes of which were strongly 
guarded by the enemy. At the same time his troops were 
exposed to great hardships from the severity of the wea- 
ther; he, therefore, retreated to Ukzen and Lunenbourg, 
where his army was put into winter quarters, and executed 
several small enterprises by detachment, while the French 
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general fixed bis head quarters in the city of Hanover, 1757: 
his cimtonnients extending as far as Zell, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which many sharp skirmishes were fought 
from the out*parties with various success. Their imperial 
majesties were no sooner apprised of these transactions, 
which they considered as infractions of the conventioHi 
than they sent an intimation to the baton de Steinberg, 
minister from the king of Great Britain as elector of Han- 
over, that he should appear no more at court, or confer 
with their ministers ; and that his residing at Vienna, a^ 
he might easily conceive, could not be very agreeable : in 
consequence of which message he retired, after having 
obtained the necessary passports for his departure. The 
chagrin occasioned at the court of Vienna by the Hano- 
verian atmy's having recourse to their arms again, was in 
some measure alleviated by the certain tidings received 
from Petersburgh, that the czarina had signed her acces- 
sion in form to the treaty between the courts of Vienna, 
Versailles, and Stockholm. 

XX VU. In closing our account of this year's transac- 
tions on the continent, we may observe, that on the six- 
teenth day of November the queen of Poland died at 
Berlin of an apoplexy, supposed to be occasioned by. the 
shock she received on hearing that the French were to- 
tally defeated at Rosbach. She was a lady of exemplary 
virtue and piety, whose constitution had been broke by 
grief and anxiety conceived from the distress of her own 
&mUy, as well as from the misery to which she saw her 
people exposed. With respect to the European powers 
that were not actually engaged as principals in the war, they • 
seemed industriously to avoid every step that might be 
construed a deviation from the most scrupulous neutrality. 
The states-general proceeded with great circumspection, 
in the middle^ course, between two powerful neighbours, 
equally jealous and formidable; and the king of Spain 
was gratified for his forbearance with a convention settled 
between him and the belligerent powers, implying, that. 
his subjects should pursue their commerce at sea without 
molestation, provided they should not transport those 
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1757. articles of merchandise which were deemed contraband 
by all nations. The operations at sea during the course 
of this year, either in Europe or America, were far froni 
being decisive or important. The commerce of Great 
Britain sustained considerable damage from the activity 
and success of French privateers, of which a great num- 
ber had been equipped in the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. The Greenwich ship of war, mounted with 
fifty guns, and a frigate of twenty, fell into the hands of 
the enemy, together with a very considerable number of 
fading vessels. On the other hand, the English cruisers 
and privateers acquitted themselves with equal vigilance 
and valour. The Due d'Aquitaine, a large ship of fifty 
guns, was taken in the month of June by two British ships 
of war, after a severe engagement ; and about the same 
time, the Aquilon, of nearly the same force, was driven 
ashore and destroyed near Brest, by the Antelope, one of 
the British cruisers. A French frigate of twenty-six guns, 
called the Emeraude, was taken in the channel, after a 
warm engagement, by an English ship of inferior force, 
under the command of captain Gilchrist, a gallant and 
alert ofiicer, who, in the sequel, signalised himself on 
divers occasions by very extraordinary acts of valour. 
All the sea-officers seemed to be animated with a noble 
emulation to distinguish themselves in the service of their 
country ; and the spirit descended even to the captains of 
privateers, who, instead of imitating the former com- 
manders of that class, in avoiding ships of force, and cen- 
tring their whole attention in advantageous prizes, now 
encountered the armed ships of the enemy, and fought 
with the most obstinate valour in the pursuit of national 
glory. 

XXVIII. Perhaps history cannot afford a more re- 
markable instance of desperate courage than that which 
was exerted in December of the preceding year, by the 
officers and crew of an English privateer, called the Ter- 
rible, undier the command of captain William Death, 
equipped with twenty-six carriage guns, and manned with 
two hundred sailors. On the twenty-third day of the 
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month he engaged and made prize of a large French ship i767. 
from St Domingo^ after an obstinate battle, in which he 
lost his own brother and sixteen seamen : then he secured 
with forty men his prize, which contained a valuable 
cargo, and directed his course to England ; but in a few 
days he had the misfortune to fall in with the Vengeance, 
a privateer of St. Maloes, carrying thirty-six large cannon, 
with a complement of three hundred and sixty men. Their 
first step was to attack the prize, which was easily re- 
taken ; then the two ships bore down upon the Terrible, 
whose mainmast was shot away by the first broadside. 
Notwithstanding this disaster, the Terrible maintained 
such a furious engagement against both as can hardly be 
paralleled in the annals of Britain. The French com- 
mander and his second were killed, with two thirds of his 
company ; but the gallant captain Death, with the greater 
part of his officers, and almost his whole crew, having met 
with the same fate, his ship was boarded by the enemy, 
who found no more than twenty-six persons aUve, sixteen 
of whom were mutilated by the loss of leg or arm, and the 
other ten grievously wounded. The ship itself was. so 
shattered, that it could scarcely be kept above water, and 
the whole exhibited a scene of blood, horror, and desola^ 
tilon. The victor itself lay like a wreck on the surface ; 
and in this condition made shift, with great difficulty, to 
tow the Terrible' into St. Maloes, where she was not be- 
held without astonishment and terror. This adventure 
was no sooner known in England, than a liberal subscripr- 
tion was raised for the support of Death's widow, and 
that part of the crew which survived the engagement. Id 
this, and every sea rencounter that happened within the 
present year, the superiority in skill and resolution was 
ascertained to the British mariners ; for even when they 
fought against great odds^ their courage was generally 
crowned with success. In the month of November cap- 
tain Lockhart, a young gentleman who had already renr 

« There was a strange corobinatioiv of names belonging to this privateer ; the 
Terrible, equipped at Execution dock, commanded by captain Death, whose 
Uentemut was called Devil, and who had one Ghost for surgeon. 
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1757. dered himself a terror to the enemy as commander of a 
small frigate, now added considerably to his reputation, 
by reducing the Melampe, a French privateer of Bayonne, 
greatly superior to his own ship in number of men and 
weight of metal. This exploit was seconded by another 
of the same nature, in his conquest of another French ad- 
venturer, called the Countess of Grammont ; and a third 
large privateer of Bayonne was taken by captain Sauma- 
rez, commander of the Antelope. In a word, the narrow 
seas were so well guarded, that in a little time scarce a 
French ship durst appear in the English channel, which 
the British traders navigated without molestation. 

XXIX. On the first day of December, the king of 
Great Britain opened the session of parliament with a 
speech from the throne, which seemed calculated to pre- 
pare the nation for the expense of maintaining a new war 
on the continent of Europe. His majesty graciously de- 
clared, that it would have given him a most sensible plea- 
sure to acquaiilt them at the opening of the session, that 
his success in carrying on the war had been equal to the 
justice of his cause, and the extent and vigour of the mea- 
sures formed for that purpose. He expressed the firmest 
confidence, that the spiHt and bravery of the nation, so 
renowned in all times, which had formerly surmounted so 
many difiiculties, were not to be abated by a few disap- 
pointments, which he trusted might be retrieved by the 
blessing of God, and the zeal and ardour of his parliament 
for his majesty's honour and the advantage of their coun- 
try. He said it was his determined resolution to apply 
his utmost efforts for the security of his kingdoms, and for 
the recovery and protection of the possessions and rights 
of his crown and subjects in America and elsewhere, as 
well by the strongest exertion of his naval force, as by all 
other methods. He signified, that another great object 
which he had at heart was, the preservation of the pro- 
testant religion, and the liberties of Europe; and, in that 
view, to encourage and adhere to his allies. For this 
cause, he assured them, he would decline no inconveni- 
encies, and in this cause he earnestly solicited their hearty 
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concurrence and vigorous assistance. He observed, that 1767. 
the late signal success in Germany had given a happy 
turn to afiairs, which it was incumbent on them to iml- 
prove ; and that, in such a critical conjuncture, the eyes 
of all Europe were upon them. He particularly recom- 
mended to them, that his good brother and ally, the king 
of Prussia, might be supported in such a manner as hi& 
magnanimity and active zeal for the common cause ap- 
peared to deserve. To the commons he expressed his 
concern, that the large supplies they had already granted 
did not produce all the good fruits they had reason to ex- 
pect; but he had so great a reliance on their wisdom, as 
not to doubt of their perseverance. He only desired such 
supplies as should be necessary for the public service ; and 
told them they might depend upon it, that the best and 
most faithful economy should be used. He took notice of 
that spirit of disorder which had shown itself among the 
common people in some parts of the kingdom ; he laid in- 
junctions upon them to use their endeavours for discou- 
raging and suppressing such abuses, and for maintaining, 
the laws and lawful authority. He concluded with ob^ 
serving, that nothing would so effectually conduce to the 
defence of all that was dear to the nation, as well as to* 
the reducing their enemies to reason, as union and har- 
mony among themselves. The time was, when every para^ 
graph of this harangue, which the reader will perceive is. 
not remarkable for its elegance and propriety^ would have 
been canvassed and impugned by the country party in the 
house of commons. They would have imputed the bad 
success of the war to the indiscretion of the ministry, in 
taking preposterous measures, and appointing command- 
ers unequal to the service. They would have inquired in 
what manner the protestant religion was endangered ; and^ 
if it was, how it could be preserved or promoted by ad- 
hering to allies, who, without provocation, had well nigh 
ruined the first and principal protestant country of the 
empire. They would have started doubts with respect to. 
the late signal success in Germany, and hinted, that it 
would only serve to protract the burthen of a continental 
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17*7. war. They^ould have owned that the eyes of all Europe 
were upon them, and drawn this consequence, that it 
therefore behoved them to act with the more delicacy and 
caution in discharge of the sacred trust reposed in them 
by their constituents ; a trust which their consciences 
would not allow to be faithfully discharged, should they 
rush precipitately into the destructive measures of a rash 
and prodigal ministry, squander away the wealth of the 
nation, and add to the grievous encumbrances under which 
it groaned, in support of connexions and alliances that 
were equally foreign to her consideration, and pernicious 
to her interest. They would have investigated that cause 
which was so warmly recommended for support, and pre- 
tended to discover that it was a cause in which Great 
Britain ought to have had no concern, because it pro- 
duced a certainty of loss, without the least prospect of ad- 
vantage. They would have varied essentially in their opin- 
ions of the necessary supplies, from the sentiments of 
those who prepared the estimates, and even declared some 
doubts about the economy to be used in managing the 
national expense : finally, they would have represented 
the impossibility of union between the two parties, one of 
which seemed bent upon reducing the other to beggary 
and contempt. Such was the strain that used to flow 
from an opposition, said to consist of disloyalty and dis- 
appointed ambition. But that malignant spirit was now 
happily extinguished. The voice of the sovereign was 
adored as the oracle of a divinity ; and those happy days 
were now approaching that saw the commons of England 
pour their treasures, in support of a German prince, with 
such a generous hand^ that posterity will be amazed at 
their^iberality. 
A.D. 1758. XXX. To the speech of his majesty the house of lords 
returned an address, in such terms of complacency as had 
long distinguished that illustrious assembly. The com- 
mons, expressed their approbation and confidence with 
equal ardour, and not one objection was made to the form 
or nature of the address; though one gentleman, equally 
independent in his mind and fortune, took exceptions to 
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some of the measures which had been lately pursued. 1758. 
Their complaisance was more substantially specified in ~" 

the resolutions of the house, as soon as the two great com- 
mittees of supply were appointed. They granted for the 
sea service of the ensuing year sixty thousand men, in- 
cluding fourteen thousand eight hundred and forty-five 
marines; and the standing army, comprehending four 
thousand invalids, was fixed at fifty-three thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven effective men, commission and 
non-commission officers included. For the maintenance 
of these forces by sea and land;.the charge of guards and 
garrisons at home and abroad, the expense of the ord- 
nance, and in order to make good the sum which had 
been issued by his majesty's orders in pursuance of the 
address from the commons, they now allotted four mil- 
lions twenty-two thousand eight hundred and seven 
pounds seven shillings and threepence. They unani- 
mously granted, as a present supply in the then critical 
exigency, towards enabling his majesty to maintain and 
keep together the army formed last year in his electoral 
dominions, and then again put in motion and actually em- 
ployed against the common enemy, in concert with the 
king of Prussia, the sum of one hundred thousand pounds: 
for the ordinary of the navy, hicluding half pay to the sea 
officers, they allowed two hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-one pounds five shillings 
and eightpence : towards the building and support of the 
three hospitals for seamen at Gosport, Plymouth, and 
Greenwich, thirty thousand pounds : for the reduced offi- 
cers of the land forces and marines, pensions to the 
widows of officers, and other such military contingencies, 
forty thousand nine hundred and twenty-six pounds 
seventeen shillings and elevenpence: towards building, 
rebuilding, and repairs of his majesty's ships for the en- 
suing year, the sum of two hundred thousand pounds: for 
defraying the charge of two thousand one hundred and 
twenty horse, and nine thousand nine hundred infantry, 
together with the general and stafi^ officers, the officers of 
the hospital and the train of artillery, being the troops of 
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1768. the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel in the pay of Great Bri- 
tain, for sixty days, together with the subsidy for the same 
time, pursuant to treaty, they assigned thirty-eight thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty pounds nineteen shillings 
and tenpence three farthings. To the Foundling hospital 
they gave forty thousand pounds, for the maintenance and 
education of deserted young children, as well as for the 
reception of all such as should be presented under a cer- 
tain age, to be limited by the governors and guardians of 
that charity. Three hundred thousand pounds were 
given towards discharging the debt of the navy, and two 
hundred and eighty-four thousand eight hundred and two 
pounds for making up the deficiency of the grants for the 
service of the preceding year. The landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel was, moreover, gratified with the further sum of 
two hundred and three thousand five hundred and thirty- 
six pounds, four shillings and ninepence farthing, for the 
maintenance of his forces, and the remainder of his sub- 
sidy. They granted six hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds for enabling his majesty to make good his engage- 
ments with the king of Prussia, pursuant to a convention 
lately concluded with that potentate. For defraymg the 
charge of thirty-eight thousand men of the troops of 
Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotha, and the count of 
Buckebourg, together with that of general and stafi^ offi- 
cers actually employed against the common enemy, in con- 
cert with the king of Prussia, from the twenty-eighth day 
of November in the last, to the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber in the present year inclusive, to be issued in advance 
every two months, they allotted the sum of four hundred 
and sixty-three thousand and eighty-four pounds six shil- 
lings and tenpence ; and furthermore, they granted three 
hundred and eighty-six thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
pounds thirteen shillings and twopence, to defray the 
charges of forage, bread-waggons, train of artillery, pro- 
visions, wood, straw, and all other extraordinary expenses, 
contingencies, and losses whatsoever incurred, or to be 
incurred, on account of his majesty's army, consisting of 
thirty-eight thousand men, actually employed against tbe- 
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common enemy, in concert with the king of Prussia, from 1768. 
November last to next December inclusive. For the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the land forces and other ser- 
vices incurred in the course of the last year, and not pro- 
vided for by parliament, they allowed one hundred and 
forty-five thousand four hundred and fifty-four pounds 
fifteen shillings and one farthing. They provided eight 
hundred thousand pounds to enable his majesty to defray 
the like sum raised in pursuance of an act made in the 
last session of parliament, and charged upon the first 
aids and supplies to be granted in the current session. 
Twenty-six thousand pounds were bestowed on the out- 
pensioners of Chelsea hospital ; above twenty thousand 
for the expense of maintaining the colonies of Nova Scotia 
and Georgia ; for reimbursing to the province of Massa- 
chusetts bay, and the colony of Connecticut, their expense 
in famishing provisions and stores to the troops raised by 
them for his majesty's service, in the campaign of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, the sum of 
forty-one thousand one hundred and seventeen pounds 
seventeen shillings and sixpence halfpenny ; to be applied 
towards the rebuilding of London bridge, carrying on the 
works for fortifying and securing the harbour of Milford, 
and repairing the parish church of St. IVTargaret, in 
Westminster, they allotted twenty-nine thousand pounds. 
The East India company were indulged with twenty thou- 
sand pounds on account, towards enabling them to defray 
the expense of a military force in their settlements, to be 
maintained by them in lieu of the battalion of his majesty's 
forces withdrawn from those settlements : the sum of ten 
thousand pounds was given, as usual, for maintaining and 
supporting the British forts and settlements on the coast 
of Africa ; and eleven thousand four hundred and fifty 
were granted as an augmentation to. the salaries of the 
judges in the superior courts of judicature. They like- 
wise provided one hundred thousand pounds for defraying 
the charge of pay and clothing to the militia; and advanced 
eight hundred thousand pounds, to enable his majesty to 
defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, incurred or 
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1758. to be incurred^ for die service of the current year; and to 
take all such measures as might be necessary to disap- 
point or defeat any enterprises or designs of his enemies, 
as the exigency of his affairs might require. The whole 
supplies of this session amounted to the enormous sum of 
ten millions four hundred and eighty-six thousand four 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds and one penny. Nothing 
could so plainly demonstrate the implicit confidence which 
the parliament at this juncture reposed in the sovereign 
and the ministry, as their conduct in granting such liberal 
supplies, great part of which were bestowed in favour of 
our German allies, whom the British nation thus gener^ 
ously paid for fighting their own battles. Besides the sum 
of one million eight hundred and sixty-one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-seven pounds four shillings and 
eightpence, expressly assigned for the support of these 
continental connexions, a sum considerably exceeding the 
whole of the revenue raised in the reign of Charles the 
second^ and what part of the sum granted to the king for 
extraordinary expenses might be applied to the same use, 
the article might not improperly be swelled with the vast 
expense incurred by expeditions to the coast of France ; 
the chief, if not sole, design of which seemed to be a di- 
version in favour of the nation's allies in Germany, by 
preventing France from sending such numerous armies 
into that country as it could have spared, had not its sea- 
coasts required a considerable body of forces for its de- 
fence against the attempts of the English. Indeed the 
partisans of the ministry were at great pains to suggest 
and inculcate a belief, that the war in Germany was chiefly 
supported as a necessary diversion in favour of Great 
Britain and her plantations, which would have been ex- 
posed to insult and invasion, had not the enemy's forces 
been otherwise employed. But the absurdity of this 
notion will at once appear to those who consider, that by 
this time Great Britain was sole mistress of the sea; that 
the navy of France was almost ruined, and her commerce 
on the ocean quite extinguished ; that she could not, with 
the least prospect of success, hazard any expedition of 
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consequence against Great Britain^ or any part of her do- I758, 
minions, while the ocean was covered with such powerful 
navies belonging to that nation ; and that if one third 
part of the money annually ingulfed in the German 
vortex, had been employed *in augmenting the naval forces 
of England, and those forces properly exerted, not a 
single cruiser would have been able to stir from the har- 
bours of France; all her colonies in the West Indies 
would have fallen an easy prey to the arms of Great Bri- 
tain ; and thus cut off from the resources of commerce, 
she must have been content to embrace such terms of 
peace as the victor should have thought proper to pre- 
scribe. 

XXXI. The funds established by the committee of 
ways and means, in order to realise those articles of sup- 
ply, consisted of the malt tax, the land tax, at four shil^ 
lings in the pound, sums remaining in the exchequer, pro- 
duced from the sinking iund, four millions five hundred * 
thousand pounds to be raised by annuities, at three 
pounds ten shillings per cent, per ann. and five hundred 
thousand pounds by a lottery, attended with annuities re- 
deemable by parliament, after the rate of three pounds 
per cent, per ann. these several annuities to be transferable 
at the bank of England, and charged upon a fund to be 
established in this session of parliament for payment 
thereof, and for which the sinking fund should be a col- 
lateral security^ — one million six hundred and six thou- 
sand and seventy-six pounds five shillings one penny 

' It was enacted, that every person subscribing for five hundred pounds 
should be entitled to four hundred and fifty in annuities, and fifty pounds in 
lottery tickets, and so in proportion for a greater or less sum : that the lottery 
should consist of tickets of the value of ten pounds each, in a proportion not 
exceeding eight blanks to a prize ; the blanks to be of the value of six pounds 
each ; the blanks and prizes to bear an interest after the rtfte of three pounds 
per cent, to commence from the first day of January, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-nine ; and that the sum of four millions five hundred 
thousand pounds, to be raised by annuities, should bear an interest after the 
rate of three pounds ten shillings per cent, from the fifth day of July, in the 
present year ; -which annuities should stand reduced to three pounds per cent, 
after the expiration of twenty-four years, and afterwards be redeemable in the 
whole, or in part, by sums not less than five hundred thousand pounds at one 
time, six months' notice having been first given of such payments respectively : 
that any subscriber might, on or before' the twenty-ninth day of April, make a 
deposit of ten pounds per cent, on such sums as he should choose to subscribe 
towards raising these five miUions, with the cashiers of the bank, as a security for 
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1758, one farthingi issued and applied out of such monies as 
should or might arise from the surpluses, excesses, and 
other revenues composing the sinking fund — ^a tax of one 
shilling in the pound to be annually paid from all salaries, 
fees, and perquisites of offices and employments in Great 
Britain, and from all pensions and other gratuities payable 
out of any revenues belonging to his majesty in Great 
Britain, exceeding the yearly value of one hundred pounds 
— an imposition of one shilling annually upon every dwell- 
ing-house inhabited within the kingdom of Great Britain, 
over and above all other duties already chargeable upon 
them, to commence from the fifth day of April — an addi- 
tional tax of sixpence yearly for every window or light in 
every dwelling-house inhabited in Britain which shall con- 
tain fifteen windows or upwards — a continuation of certain 
acts near expiring, with respect to the duties payable on 
foreign sailcloth imported into Great Britain, the export- 
• ation of British gunpowder, the securing and encouraging 
the trade of his majesty's sugar colonies in America, and 
the empowering the importers and proprietors of spirits 
from the British sugar plantations to land them before 
payment of the duties of excise, and to lodge them in 
warehouses at their own expense — an annual tax of forty 
shillings for a licence to be taken out by every person 
trading in, selling, or vending gold or silver plate, in lieu 
of the duty of sixpence per ounce on all silver plate, 
made or wrought, or which ought to be touched, assayed, 
or marked in this kingdom, which duty now ceased and 
determined — a cessation of all drawbacks ^payable on the 
exportation of silver plate — ^a law prohibiting all persons 
from selling, by retail, any sweet or made wines, without 
having first procured a licence for that purpose — and a 
loan by exchequer bills for eight hundred thousand pounds, 

his future payments on the dajs appointed for that purpose ; and the several 
sums so received by the cashiers shpuld be paid into the receipt of the exche- 
quer, to be applied from time to time to such services as should then have been 
voted by the house of commons in this session of parliament, and not otherwise : 
that any subscriber paying the whole or any part of his subscription previous to 
the days appointed for the respective payments, should be allowed a discount, 
at the rate of three per cent, from the days of such respective payments to the 
respective times on which such payments ^ere directed to be madef and that 
all persons who should make their full payments on the said lottery, should 
receive their tickets as soon as they could be conveniently made out. 
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to be chiurged on the first aids to be granted in the next 17584 
session of parliament. These provisions amounted to the 
sum of eleven millions seventy-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-two pounds six shillings and tenpence, 
exceeding the grants in the sum of five; hundred and 
ninety-three thousand two hundred and sixty-five pounds 
six shillings and ninepence, so that the nation had reason, 
to hope that this surplus of above half a million would 
prevent any demand for deficiencies in the next session. 
By these copious grants of the house of commons^ whose 
complaisance knew no bounds, the national debt was, at 
this juncture^ swelled to the astonishing sum of eighty-. 
seven millions three hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
two hundred and ten pounds nineteen shillings and ten- 
pence farthing; a load that would have crushed the na- 
tional credit of any other state in Christendom. 

XXXII. The liberality of the parliament was like the 
rock in the wilderness, which flowed with the welcome • 
stream when touched by the rod of Moses. The present 
supply which the commons granted for the subsistence of 
the Hanoverian army was, in pursuance of a message from 
his majesty, communicated to the house by Mr. secretary. 
Pitt, signifying, that the king had ordered his electoral 
army to be put again in motion, that it might act with 
vigour against the common enemy, in concert with his 
good brother and ally, the king of Prussia : that the ex- 
hausted and ruined state of the electorate having rendered 
it incapable of maintaining that army, until the further 
necessary charge thereof, as well as the more particular 
measures then concerting for the efiectual support of his , 
Prussian majesty, could be laid before the house ; the king, 
relying on the constant zeal of his faithful commons for 
the support of the protestant religion and of the liberties 
•f Europe against the dangerous designs of France and 
her confederates, found himself, in the mean time, under 
the absolute necessity of recommending to the house the 
speedy consideration of such a present supply as might 
enable his majesty, in this critical conjuncture, to subsist 
and keep together the said army. This address was uq 
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1758. sooner recited by the speaker, than it was unanimously 
' referred to the committee of supply, who gratified his ma- 

jesty's wish with an immediate resolution ; and, consider- 
ing their generous disposition, doubtless the same compli- 
ance would have appeared, even though no mention had 
been made of the protestant religion, which, to men of 
ordinary penetration, appeared to have no natural concern 
in the present dispute between the belligerent powers; 
although former ministers had often violently introduced 
it into messages and speeches from the throne, in order to 
dazzle the eyes of the populace, even while they insulted 
the understanding of those who were capable of exercbing 
their own reason. This pretext was worn so threadbare, 
that, among the sensible part of mankind, it could no 
longer be used without incurring contempt and ridicule. 
In order to persuade mankind that the protestant religion 
was in danger, it would have been necessary to specify 
the designs that were formed against it, as well as the 
nature of the conspiracy, and to descend to particulars 
properly authenticated. In that case, great part of Eu- 
rope would have been justly alarmed. The states-general 
of -the United Provinces, who have made such glorious 
and indefatigable efforts in support of the protestant reli- 
gion, would surely have lent an helping hand towards its 
preservation. The Danes would not have stood tamely 
neutral, and seen the religion they profess exposed to the 
rage of such a powerful confederacy. It is not to be ima- 
gined that the Swedes, who had so zealously maintained 
the purity of the protestant faith, would now join an as- 
sociation whose aim was the ruin of that religion. It is 
not credible, that even the Hungarians, who profess the 
same faith, and other protestant states of the empire, 
would enter so heartily into the interests of those who 
were bent upon its destruction; or that the Russians 
would contribute to the aggrandisement of the catholic 
faith and discipline, so opposite to that of the Greek 
church, which they espouse. As, therefore, no particular 
of such a design was explained, no act of oppression to^ 
wards any protestant state or society pointed out, except 
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those that were exercised by the protestantt tbemaebeft; naa. 
and as the court of Vienna repeatedly disavowed any such ^ 

design, in the most solemn manner, the unprejudiced part 
of nutnkind will be apt to conclude that the cry of religion 
was used, as in former times, to arouse, alarm, and in* 
flame : nor did the artifice prove altogether unsuccessful. 
Notwithstanding the general lukewarn^th of the age in 
matters of religion, it produced considerable effect among 
the fanatic sectaries that swarm through the kingdom of 
Cngland. ' The leaders of those blind enthusiasts, either 
actuated by the spirit of delusion, or desirous of recom«> 
mending themselves to the protection of the higher powers, 
immediately seized the hint, expiatiating vehemently on* 
the danger that impended over God's people ; and exert*- 
ing* all their faculties to impress the belief of a religious 
war, which never fails to exasperate and impel the minds 
of men to such deeds of cruelty and revenge as must disr 
credit all religion, and even disgrace humanity. The 
signal trust and confidence which the parliament of Eng- 
land reposed in the king at this juncture, w^s in nothing 
more con$picuous than in leaving to the crown the unli- 
mited application of the sum granted for augmenting the 
salaries of the judges. In the reign of king William, 
when the act of settlement was passed, the parliament, 
jealous of the influence which the crown might acquire 
over the judges, provided, by an express clause of that 
act, that the commissions of the judges should subsist 
quamdiu se bene gesserint, and that their salaries should 
be established ; but now we find a sum of money granted 
for the augmentation of their salaries, and the crown 
vested with a discretionary power to proportion and apply 
this augmentatbn : a stretch of complaisance which, how 
safe soever it may appear during the reign of a prince 
famed for integrity and moderation, will perhaps one day 
be considered as a very dangerous accession to the prero- 
gative. 

XXXIIL So fully persuaded were the ministry that 
the commons would cheerfully enable them to pay what 
subsidies they might proitiise to their German allies, that 

VOL. IV. p 
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1768. on the eleventh of April they concluded a new treaty of 
convention with his Prussian majesty, which, that it might 
have the firmer consistence and the greater authority, 
was, on the part of Great Britain, transacted and signed 
by almost all the privy counsellors who had any share in 
the administration K. This treaty, which was signed at 
Westminster, imported, " that the contracting powers 
having mutually resolved to continue their efforts for their 
reciprocal defence and security, for the recovery of their 
possessions, the protection of their allies, and the support 
of the liberties of the Germanic body, his Britannic ma- 
jesty had, from these considerations, determined to grant 
to his Prussian majesty an immediate succour in money, 
as being the most ready and most efficacious ; and their 
majesties having judged it proper that thereupon a con- 
vention should be made, for declaring and fixing their 
intentions upon this head, they had nominated and autho- 
rised their respective ministers, who, after having commu- 
nicated their full powers to one another, agreed to the 
following stipulations : — The king of Great Britain en- 
gaged to pay in the city of London, to such persons as 
should be authorised to receive it by his Prussian majesty, 
the sum of four millions of German crowns, amounting to 
six hundred and seventy thousand pounds sterling, to be 
paid at once, and in one whole sum, immediately after the 
exchange of ratifications, upon being demanded by his 
Prussian majesty. This prince, on his part, obliged him- 
self to apply that sum to the maintaining and augmenting 
his forces, which should act in the best manner for the 
good of the common cause, and for the purpose of reci- 
procal defence and mutual security, proposed by their 
said majesties. Moreover, the high contracting parties 
engaged not to conclude any treaty of peace, truce, or 

« These were, sir Robert Henley, lord keeper of the great seal ; John, eari 
of Granville, president of the council ; Thomas Holies, duke of Newcastle, first 
commissioner of the treasury ; Robert, earl of Holdernessc, one of the principal 
secretaries of state ; Philip, earl of Hardwicke ; and William Pitt, esq. another 
of the principal secreuries of state : in the name and on the part of his Prussian 
maiesty, the sieurs Dado Henry, baron of Knyphausen, bis privy counsellor of 
embassy, and minister plenipotentiary at the court of London; and Lewis 
Michel, his resident and charge d'affaires. 
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neutrality, nor any other sort of convention or agreement, 1768. 
with the powers engaged in the present war, but in con- ~ 
cert and by mutual agreement, wherein both should .be 
nominally comprehended. Finally, it was stipulated that 
this convention should be ratified, and the ratifications 
exchanged on both sides, within the term of six weeks, to 
be computed from the day of signing this present convene 
tion, or sooner, if possible. 

XXXIV. All the resolutions to. which the committee 
of ways and means agreed were executed by bills, or 
clauses in bills, which afterwards received the royal sanc- 
tion. The miUtia still continued to be an object, of parlia- 
mentary care and attention: but the institution was not 
yet heartily embraced, because seemingly discountenanced 
by the remnant of the old ministry; which still maintained 
a capital place in the late coalition, and. indeed almost 
wholly engrossed the distribution of pensions and places. 
The commons having presented an address to his majesty, 
with respect to the harbour of Milford-hayen, a book of 
plans and estimates for fortifying that harbour was laid 
before the house, and a committee appointed to examine 
the particulars. They were of opinion, that the mouth 
of the harbour was too wide to admit of any fortification, 
or effectual defence ; but that the passage called Nailand- 
point, lying higher than Hubberstone-road, might be for- 
tified, so as to afford safe riding and protection to the 
trade and navy of Great Britain: that, if it should be 
thought proper hereafter to establish a yard and dock for 
building and equipping fleets at Mil ford, no place could, 
from the situation, nature, soil, and a general concurrence 
of all necessary local circumstances, be more fitted for 
such a design: that if a proper use were made of this 
valuable though long neglected harbour, the distressful 
delays too often embarrassing and disappointing the na- 
tion in her naval operations, might be in a great measure 
happily removed, to the infinite relief and enlargement of 
the kingdom in the means of improving its naval force ; 
thie ' necessary progress and free execution of which was 
now so unhappily and frequently restrained and frustrated, 

' p 2 
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1738. by the want of a harbour like that of Milford-haveni 
framed by nature with such local advantages* This re* 
port appeared to be so well supported by evidence, that a 
bill was framed, and passed into an act, for granting ten 
diousand pounds towards carrying on the works for forti* 
lying and securing the harbour of MiUbrd in the coanty 
of Pembroke. Other laws of national consequence were 
enacted, in the course of this session, with little or no op* 
position. On the very first day of their sitting, the com- 
mons received a petition from the mayor, magistratosi 
merchants, and inhabitantB of Liverpool, compkiniog of 
the high price of wheat and other grain ; expresding their 
apprehension that it would continue to rise, unless the 
time for the importation of foreign corn, ddty-freoy should 
be prolonged, or some other saiutaQr measure taken by 
parliament, to prevent dealers from engrosung com ; sub- 
mitting to the wisdom of the house a total prohibition of 
distilling and exporting grain while the high price should 
contiaue ; prayiug they would take the premises into con** 
sideralion, mid grant a seasonable relief to the petitioners^ 
by the continuance of a free importation, and taking such 
other effectual means to reduce the growing price of corn 
as to them should seem necessary and expedient. This 
lining an urgent case, that equally interested the humanity 
of the legislature and the manufactures of the kin^om, it 
was deliberated upon and discussed with remarkable de^* 
spalch. In a few days a bill was prepared, passed through 
both houses, and enacted into a law, continuing till the 
twenty-fourth day of December, in the present year, the 
three acts of last session ; for prohibiting the expolrtation 
of com ; for prohibiting the distillation of spirits ; and for 
allowing the importation of corn, duty-free. A second 
law was established, regulating the price and assise of 
bread, and subjecting to severe penalties those who should 
be concerned in its adulteration. In consequence of cer- 
tain resolutions taken in a committee of the whole house, 
a IhU was presented for prohibiting the payment of the 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, unless sold at a 
lower price than is allowed in an act passed in the first 
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J99(t of the veigii of WiUiam and Mary ; but this .biU» after 1768. 
having been read a second time andcoimnitted» w^ ne* 
glected, and >proved abortive. 

XXX'V. In consequence of a motion made by Mr. 
GvenviUey a humane bill was prepared and brought in for 
the encouragement of seamen employed :ia the loyal 'navy^ 
efitabiishlng a regular method for>the punctoal, frequepti 
and certain payment df their wages ; enabling them more 
easily and readfly to remit money for the support of their 
wives- and fiimilies, and:pvev)entmg tlie frauds and abuses 
attending such payments. This bill^ having, passed the 
lower house» engaged in a very particular mann» the at* 
tefilion of the lordsy who, by divers message -to the house 
of 'Commons, de«ired the attendance of several members. 
These messages being takea> into oonsidipratiAn, aeveral 
precedents >were recited: a debate^ arose about their 6x* 
mality ; and the house ananimotisly resolved that a message 
should be eent to the -lords, -aequamtisg, them that the 
house of oommonsi not- being sufficiently infbnned Jby their 
messages upon fwhat grounds, or for what purposesi dieir 
lordships d^ired the house ^would give leave to sueh of 
their members as were, named in the said .messages tq Jit<- 
tend the house of lords, in order to be examined upon the 
seocmd reading of the bill, the commons hoped their lord^ 
sbips would make them .acquainted nith dieir inUntion. 
The locds, ia answer to tl^is Jntunation, gane the. commons 
to underst^d, that they desired the attendance, of the 
members mentioned in .their m^ssagesy that they might he 
examined as witnesses upon the seoond reading of .the bill 
This explanation being dieemed satisfa£tocyt the memhers 
attended the house of lords, where they iwere carefully 
and' fuHy examined, as persons conversant in^sea affairs, 
touching the inconvenienoies whieh had fomierly .attended 
the sea service, as well as tlie remedies now proposed : 
and the bill having passed through their. hoiise, though 
not without warm opposition, was enacted into a law by 
his majesty's assent. The militia act, as it passed in the 
last session, being found upon trial defective, Mr. Towms- 
hend movod ibr leave to bring in « new bill, to explain^ 
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1758. amend/and ienforce it: this was accordingly allowed, pre- 
pared, and passed into a law ; though it did not seem 
altogether free from material objections, some of which 
were of an alarming nature. The power vested by law in 
thff crown over the inilitia, is even more independent than 
that which it exercises over the standing army; for this last 
expires at the end of the year, if not continued by a new 
act of parliament ; whereas the militia is subjected to the 
power of the crown for the term of five years, during 
which it may be called out into actual service without con^ 
sent of parliament, and consequently employed for sinister 
purposes. A commission-officer in the militia may be, de- 
tained, as subject to the articles of war, until the crown 
shall allow the militia to return to their respective pari^es; 
and thus engaged, he is liable to death as a mutineer or 
deserter, should he refuse to appear in arms, and fight in 
support of the worst measures of the worst minister. 
Several merchants and manufacturers of silk offered a 
petition,^ representing, that in consequence of the act 
passed in the last session, allowing the importation of fine 
organzine Italian thrown sjlk till the first day of Decem- 
ber, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
seven, they had given orders to their correspondents 
abroad to send large quantities of such silk through 
Germany to Hamburgh and Holland, which, in the com- 
mon course of things, might probably have arrived in 
London before the act expired, if their carriage had not 
been protracted by the great rains and inundations in 
Italy and Germany, in the months of August and Sep- 
tember last, which rendered the roads for many weeks 
impassable: that from unlucky accidents on shore, and 
storms and contrary winds after the silk was shipped, it 
could not possibly arrive within the time limited by the 
act; and unless it should be admitted to an entry, they, 
the petitioners, would be great sufferers, the manufactures 
greatly prejudiced, and the good end and purpose of the 
act in a great measure frustrated : they therefore prayed 
leave to bring in a bill for allowing the introduction of all 
such fine Italian organzihed silk as should appear to have 
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been shipped in Holland and Hamburgh for London, on 1768. 
or before the first day of December. The petition being " 
referred to a committeey which reported that these alle- 
gations were true, the house complied with their request, 
and the bill having passed, was enacted into a law in the 
usual form. A speedy passage was likewise granted to 
the mutiny bill, and the other annual measures for regu- 
lating the marine forces, which contained nothing new or 
extraordinary. A committee being appointed to inquire 
what laws were already expired, or near expiring, they 
performed this difficult task with indefatigable patience 
and perseverance; and, in pursuance of their resolutions, 
three bills were prepared and passed into laws, continuing 
some acts for a certain time, and rendering others per- 
petual ^. 

XXXVI. The lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
the city of London, in common council assembled, having 
drawn up a petition to the house of commons, alleging 
that the toll upon loaded vessels, or other craft, passing 
through the arches of London bridge, granted by a 

^ Among those rendered perpetual, we find an act of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of Charles the second for preventing theft and rapine. An act of the 
ninth of George the first for punishing persons going armed in disguise. A 
claoae in the act of the sixth of George the second to prevent the breaking down 
the bank of any river; and another clause in the said act, to prevent the trea- 
cherous cQtting of hop-binds. Several clauses in an act of the tenth of George 
the second for punishing persons setting on fire any mine, etc. The temporary 
part of the act of the twentieth of George the second for taking away the here- 
ditary jurisdictions of Scotland, relating to the power of appealing to circuit 
courts. Those continued were, J. An act of the twelfth of George the second 
for granting liberty to carry sugars, etc. until the twenty-ninth of September, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-four, and to the end of the next 
session of parliament. II. An act of the fifth of George the second to prevent 
frauds by bankrupts, etc. for the same period. III. An act of the eighth of 
George the second for encouraging the importation of naval stores, etc. for the 
same period. IV. An act of the ninteenth of George the second for preventing 
frauds in the admeasurement of coals, etc. until June 24, 1759 ; and to this was 
added, a perpetual clause for preventing the stealing or destroying of madder 
roots, y. An act of the ninth of George the second for encouraging the manu- 
facture of British sail-cloth until the twenty-ninth of September, one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four. VI. An act of the fourth of George the second 
granting an allowance npon British-made gunpowder, for the same period. VII. 
An act of the fourth of George the second for encouraging the'tradeof the sugar 
colonies, until the twenty-ninth of September, one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-one. And, VIII. so much of the act of the fifteenth and sixteenth of George 
the second to empower the importers of rum, etc. as relates to landing it before 
the payment of duties, until the twenty-ninth of September, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four. . * 
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r758. former act, passed in the year one thousand seveii hun* 

■" dred and fifty, for improving, widening, and enlarging the 

passage both under and over the said bridge, was idto* 
gether precarious, and insufficient to defray the expense^ 
including that of a temporary wooden bridge already 
erected; and praying that a bill might be prepared, for 
explaining and rendering that act efibciual ; a committee 
was appointed to examine the Contents, and a biU brought 
in according to thdr request* ThiSj however, was op- 
posed by a petition from several persons, owners of barges 
end other craft navigating the river Thames, who affirmed, 
that if the bill should pass into a law as it then ^ood, it 
would be extremely injurious to the petitioners in parti- 
cular, and to the public in general. These were heard 
by their counsel before the committee ; but no repbrt was 
yet given, when the temporary bridge was r^uced to 
ashes. Then the mayor, aldermen, and commons of Loft- 
don presented another petition, alleging, that, in pursuance 
of the powers vested in them by act of parlittm^it, they 
had already demolished a good number of the hoUaes on 
London bridge, and directed the rest that were standing 
to be taken down with all convenient expedition, that two 
of the arches might be laid into one'fbr the improvement 
of the navigation! that they bad, at a very great expense, 
erected a temporary wooden bridge, to preserve a public 
passage to and from the city, until the great arch should 
be finished; which temporary bridge being consumed by 
fire, they must rebuild it with the greatest expedition, at 
a further considerable expense : that the sum necessary 
for carrying on and completing this great and useful work, 
Including the rebuilding of the said temporary bridge, was 
estimated at fourscore thousand pounds ; and as the im- 
proving, widening, and enlarging London bridge was cal- 
culated for the general good of the public, for the ad- 
vancement of trade and commerce, and for making the 
navigation upon the river Thames more safe and secure ; 
they, therefore, prayed the house to take the premises 
int6 consideration. This petition being recommended by 
his* majesty to the consideration of the house, was referred 
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to a committee of siipply, and produeed the resohitira of 1768. 
granting fifteen thousand pounds towards the rebuSding 
of London bridge. A bill was prepared under the title 
of an act to imprdTe, widen, and enlarge the passage over 
and through London bridge, enforcing the payment of 
ilbe toll imposed upon loaded yessels, which had been 
found extremely binrtfaensome to trade; but this encum- 
brance was preveiited by another petition of several iher- 
chants, tradesmen, and other inhaUtants of the borough 
of Southwark, taking noti^ie of the fifteen thousand pounds 
granted towards the repair of London bridge, and, as 
they were informed, intended to make the said bridge 
free for all his majesty's -subjects: diey said they hoped 
to partake of this public bounty; but afiterwards hearing 
that the bill then depending >vra8 confined to the tolls for- 
merly granted for reimiitng the said bridge,^ they repre- 
sented the hardships which they and all traders would 
continue to labour under: they alleged, that the surveyors 
and workmen, then employed upon this work, had disco- 
vered the tine principles on which the bridge was built; 
that t^e foundation of the piers consisted of bsard durable 
stone, well cemented together, and now as strong and 
firsd as when first built: that ^en the bridge should be 
finished, great savings would be made in keeping it in re- 
pair, from the sums formerly ezpehderd, on a mistaken 
opinion, that the foundation was of wood: that there were 
very oonsdderable estates appointed solely for the repairs 
of the bridge, which, they apprehended, would be suffi- 
cient to maintain it without any toll ; or if tii^y should not 
be thought adequate to that purpose, tfaery hoped die de- 
ficiency Would not be made up by a toll upon trade and 
commerce, but rather by an idipolition on coadh^, cha^ 
riots, chaises, and saddle horses. This remonstrance 
made no impression on the house. The bill being, on a 
motion of sir John Philips, read a third time, passed 
through both houses, and obtained the royal assent. 

XXXVIL The interest of the manufacturers was also 
consulted in an act encouraging the growlii of madder, a ^ 
plant essentially necessary in dying and printing oalicoes^ 
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1758. which may be raised in England without the least incon- 
venience. It was judged , upon inquiry , that the most 
effectual means to encourage the growth of this commo- 
dity would be to ascertain the tithe of it, and a bill was 
brought in for that purpose. The rate of the tithe was 
established at five shillings an acre ; and it was enacted, 
that this law should continue in force for fourteen years, 
and to the end of the next session of parliament ; but 
wherefore this encouragement was made temporary, it is 
not easy to determine. The laws relating to the poor, 
though equally numerous and oppressive to the subject, 
having been found defective, a new clause, relating to the 
settlement of servants and apprentices, was now added to 
an act passed in the twentieth year of the present reign, 
entitled, " An act for .the better adjusting and more easily 
recovering of the wages of certain servants, and of certain 
apprentices.*' No country in the universe can produce so 
many laws made in behalf of the poor as those that are 
daily accumulating in England ; in no other country is 
there so much money raised for their support, by private 
charity, as well as public taxation ; yet this, as much as 
any country, swarms with vagrant beggars, and teems 
with objects of misery and distress ; a sure sign either of 
misconduct in the legislature, or a shameful relaxation in 
the executive part of the civil administration. The dcenes 
of corruption, perjury, riot, and intemperance which every 
election for a member of parliament had lately produced, 
were now grown so infamously open and intolerable, and 
the right of voting was rendered so obscure and per- 
plexed, by the pretensions and proceedings of all the can- 
didates for Oxfordshire in the last election, that the fun- 
damentals of the constitution seemed to shake, and the 
very essence of parliaments to be in danger. Actuated 
by these apprehensions, sir John Philips, a gentleman of 
.Wales, who had long distinguished himself in the opposi- 
tion by his .courage and independent spirit, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill that should obviate any doubts 
which might arise concerning the election of knights of 
the shire to serve in parliament for Englandi and further 
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regulate the proceedings of such elections. He was ac^ 1768. 

cordingly permitted to bring in such a bill, in conjunction 

with Mr. Townshend, Mr. Cornwall, and lords North 
and Carysfort; and in the usual course, the bill being 
prepared, was enacted into a law, under the title of, " An 
act for further explaining the laws touching the election 
of knights of the shire to serve in parliament for that part 
of Great Britain called England." The preamble speci- 
fied, that though, by an act passed in the eighteenth year 
of the present reign, it was provided, that no person 
might vote at the election of a knight or knights of :a 
shire within England and Walesj without havUig a free^ 
hold estate in the county for which he votes of the clear 
yearly value of forty shillings, over and above all rents 
and charges, payable out of or in respect to the same; 
nevertheless, certain persons, who hold their estates by 
copy of court-roll, pretend to a right of voting, and have, 
at certain times, presumed to vote at such elections : this 
act, therefore, ordained, that from jand after the twenty* 
ninth day of June, in the present year, no person who holds 
his estate by copy of court-roll should be entitled thereby 
to vote at the election of any knight or knights of a shire 
within England or Wales ; but every such vote should be 
void, and the person so voting should forfeit fifty pounds 
to any candidate for whom such vote should not have been 
given, and who should first sue for the same, to be reco- 
vered with full costs, by action of debt, in any court of 
judicature*. So far. the' act thus procured may be atr 
tended with salutary consequences : but, in all probability, 
the intention of its first movers and patrons was not fi^Hy 
answered ; inasmuch as no provision was made for putting 

* For the more easy recovery of this forfeit, it was enacted, that the plaintiff 
in such action might only set forth, in the declaration or bill, that the' defend- 
ant was indebted to him in the sum of fifty pounds, alleging the offence for 
which the suit should be brought, and that the defendant had acted contrary to 
this act, without mentioning the writ of summons to parliament, or the return 
thereof; and, upon trial of any issue, the plaintiff should not be obliged to 
prove the writ of summons to parliament, or the return thereof, or any warrant 
or authority to the sheriff upon any such writ : that every such action should be 
commenced within nine months after the fact committed; and that if the 
plaintiff should discontinue his action, or be nonsuited, or have judgment given 
against him, the defendant should recover treble costs. 
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1768; a stop to that. spirit of Ucentiousness^ drankeniiess, and 
debauchery:, ivhich prerails at almost every election, and 
lias a very pernicious effect upon the morah of the people. 
XXXyilL Among the bills that miscarried in the 
course of this session, some turned on points of great con« 
sequence to the community. Lord Barrington, Mr. Tho^ 
mas Oore, and Mr. Charles Townshend, were ordered by 
the house to prepare a bill for the speedy and effisctual 
recruiting his majesty's land forces and marines, which 
was no more than a transcript of the temporary act passed 
in the preceding session under the same title; but the 
majority were averse to its being continued for another 
year, as it was attended with some prejudice to the liberty 
of the subject. Objections of the same nature might have 
been as justly started against another bfll|for die more 
effectually manning of his majesty's navy, for preventing 
desertion, and for the relief and encouragement of seamen 
belonging to ships and vessels in the service of the mer«- 
chants. The purport of this project was to establish 
registers or muster-rolls of all seamen, fishermen, '%ht- 
ermen, and watermen ; obliging shipmasters to leave sub- 
scribed lists of their respective crews at offices main- 
tained for that purpose, that a certain number of them 
might be ehosen by lot for his majesty's service, in any 
case of emergency. This expedient, however, was re- 
jected, as an unnecessary and ineffectual encumbrance on 
commerce, which would hamper navigation, and in a 
little time diminish the number of seamen, of conse- 
quence act diametrically opposite to the purpose - for 
which it was contrived. Numberless frauds having been 
committed, and incessant lawsuits produced, by private 
and clandestine conveyances, a motion was made, and 
leave given, to form a bill for the public registering of all 
deeds, conveyances, wills, and other encumbrances that 
might afiect any honours, mauors, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, within the kingdom of England, wherein 
public registers were not already app<Mnted by act of par- 
liament : but this measurcj so necessary to the ascertain- 
ment and possession of property, inet with a violent oppo- 
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sition; and was finally dropped, as some people imi^ne^ .1758. 

through the influence of those who, perhaps, had part^- 

cular reasons for countenancing the present mysterioiia 
forms of conveyancing. Such a IhII must also have been 
disagreeable and mortifying to Ae pride of Aose land^ 
holders whose estates were encumbered, because, iaconae^ 
quence -of such a register, every mortgage under which 
they laboured would be exactly known*. The next object 
to which the house converted its attention, was a bill ex«; 
plaining and amending^ a late act for establishing a fish 
market in the city of Westminster, and preventing scan^ 
dalous uaonopolies of a few engrossing fishmongers,, who 
imposed exorbitant prices on their fish, aad, in: this par* 
ticular branch of traffic, gave law to above six hundred 
thousand of their fellow citizens^. Abundance of pains 
was taken to render this bill efieclual for putting an end 
to such flagrant imposition. Inquiries were matib, peti^ 
tions read, counsel heard, and alterationa proposed : at 
l^th the bill, having passed through the lower house^ 
was conveyed to the lords, among whom it was suffered 
to expke, on pretence that there was not time sufficient 
to deliberate maturely <m the subject. 

XXXIX. The occasion that produced the next bill 
which miscarried we shall explain, as an incident equally 
extraordinary and interesting. By an act passed in the 
preceding session, for recruiting his majesty's land forces 
and marines, we have already observed, that the commis- 
sioners thereby appointed were vested with a power of 
judging ultimately, whether the persons brought before 
them were such as ought, by the rules prescribed in the 
act, to be impressed into the service ; for it was expressly 
provided^ that no person so impressed by those conmiis^ 
sioaers should be taken out of his majesty's service by any 
process, other than for some criminal accusation. During 
the recess of parliament, a gentleman having been iisfr- 
pressed before the commissioners, and con&ied in the 
Savoy, his friends made application for a habeas corpua, 
which produced some hesitation^ and indeed an insup- 
mouBtable difficulty ; for, according to the a«^ of habeas 
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1758. coipus, passed in the reign of Charles the second, this 
privilege relates only to persons committed for criminal or 
supposed criminal matters, and the gentleman did not 
stand in that predicament. Before the question could be 
determined he was discharged, in consequence of an ap- 
plication to the secretary at war ; but the nature of the 
case plainly pointed out a defect in the act, seemingly of 
the most dangerous consequence to the liberty of the sub- 
ject. In order to remedy this defect, a bill for giving a 
more, speedy relief to the subject, upon the writ of habeas 
corpus, was prepared, and presented to the house of com- 
mons, which formed itself into a committee, and made 
several amendments. It imported, that the several provi- 
sions made in the aforesaid act, passed in the reign of 
Charles the second, for awarding of writs of habeas cor- 
pus, in cases of commitment or detainer for any criminal 
or supposed criminal matter, should in like manner ex- 
tend to all cases where any person, not being committed 
or detained for any criminal or supposed criminal matter, 
should be confined, or restrained of his or her liberty, 
under any colour or pretence whatsoever : that, upon 
oath made by such person so confined or restrained, or 
by any other on his or her behalf, of any actual confine- 
ment or restraint, and that such confinement or restraint, 
to the best of the knowledge and belief of the person so 
applying, was not by virtue of any commitment or detainer 
for any criminal or supposed criminal matter, an habeas 
corpus, directed to the person or persons so confining or 
restraining the party as, aforesaid, should be awarded and 
granted, in the same manner as is directed, and under the 
same penalties as are provided, by the said act, in the 
case of persons committed and detained for any criminal 
or supposed criminal matter : that the person or persons 
before whom the party so confined or restrained should 
be brought, by virtue of any habeas corpus granted in the 
vacation time, under the authority of this act, might and 
,should, within three days after the return made, proceed 
to examine into the facts contained in such return, and 
into the cause of such confinement and* restraint; and 
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thereupon either discharge, or bail, or remand the parties 1759. 
so brought, as the case should require, and as to justice 
should appertain. The rest of the bill related to the re- 
turn of the writ in three days, and the penalties incurred 
by those who should neglect or refuse to make the due 
return, or to comply with any other clause of this regula- 
tion. The commons seemed hearty in rearing up this 
additional buttress to the liberty of their fellow subjects, 
and passed the bill with the most laudable alacrity : but 
in the house of lords, such a great number of objections 
was started, that it sunk at the second reading, and the 
judges were ordered to prepare a bill for the same pur- 
pose, to be laid before that house in the next session. 

XL. His majesty having recommended the care of the 
Foundling hospital to the house of commons, which cheer- 
fully granted forty thousand pounds for the support of 
that charity, the growing annual expense of it appeared 
worthy of further consideration; and leave was granted to 
bring in a bill, for obliging all the parishes of England 
and Wales to keep registers of all their deaths, births, 
and marriages, that from these a fund might be raised 
towards the support of the said hospitaL The bill was 
accordingly prepared by a committee appointed for the 
purpose; but before the house could take the report into 
consideration, the parliament was prorogued. The pro- 
prietors of the privateer called the Antigallican, which 
had taken a rich French ship homeward bound from 
China, and carried her into Cadiz, where the Spanish 
government had wrested her by violence from the captors, 
and delivered her to the French owners, now presented a 
petition to the house of commons, complaining of this in- 
terposition as an act of partiality and injustice ; represent- 
ing the . great expense at which the privateer had been 
equipped, the legality of the capture, the loss and hard- 
ships which they the petitioners had sustained, and im- 
ploring such relief as the house should think requisite. 
Though these allegations were supported by a species of 
evidence that seemed strong and convincing, and it might 
be thought incumbent on the parliament to vindicate the 
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1758, honour of the natiop» when thus insulted by a foreign 
power; the house, upon this occasion j treated the petition 
with the most mortifying neglect, either giving little credit 
to the assertions it contained, or unwilling to take any step 
which might, at this juncture, embroil the nation with the 
court of Spain on such a frivolous^ subject. True it is, 
the Spanish government alleged, in their own. justification, 
that the prize was taken under the guns of Corunna, inso* 
much that the. shot fired by the privateer entered that 
place, and damaged some houses : but this allegation was 
never properly sustained; and the prize was certainly con* 
demned as Ijegal by the court of admiralty at Gibraltar* 

XLI. Ab we have already given a detail of the trial of 
sir John Mordaunt, it will be unnecessary to recapitulate 
any circumstances of that affiiir, except such as relate to 
it9 connexion with the proceedings in parliament. In the 
beginniiig of this ses3ion, lord Barrington, as secretary at 
war, informed the house, by his majesty's command, that 
lieutenant-general sir John Mordaunt, a member of that 
house, was in arrest &r disobedience of his majesty's 
orders, while employed on the late expedition to the coast 
of France^ The commons immediately resolved, that an 
address should be presented to his majesty, returning him 
the thanks of this house for his gracious message of that 
day, in the communication he had been pleased to make 
of the reason for putting lieutenantrgeneral sir John Mor* 
daunt in arrest. Among the various objects of commerce 
that employed the attention of the house, one of the most 
considerable was the trade to the coast of Africa, for the 
protection of which an annual sum had been granted for 
some years, to be expended in the maintenance and re- 
pairs of castles and factories. While a committee was 
employed in perusmg the accounts relating to. the sum 
granted in the preceding session for this purpose, a pe« 
tUion from the committee of the African company, recom-* 
n^ended in a message from his majesty, was presented to 
the house, soliciting further assistance for the ensuing 
year. In the mean time, a remonstrance was offered by 
certain planters and merchants interested in trading to 
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the British sugar colonies in. Americay alleging that the 17SS. 
price of negroes was. greatly advanced since the forts and 
settleodents op the coast of Africa had. been under the 
direction of the committee^ of the company of merchants 
trading to that coast; a . circumstance that greatly dis« 
tressed and alarmed the petitioners, prevented the cultiva- 
tion of the British colonies^ and was a great detriment to 
the trade and navigation of the kingdom : that this mis- 
fortune, they believed, was in some measure owing to the 
ruinous, state and condition of the forts and settlements : 
that, in their opinion, the most effectual method for main- 
taining the interest of that trade. on a respectable footing, 
next to that of an incorporated joint-stock company, would 
be putting those forts and. settlements under the sole di- 
rection . of . the commissioners for trade and plantations: 
that the . preservation or ruin of the American sugar color 
nies went hand in hand. with that of the slave trade to 
Africa: that by an act passed in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty, for extending and improving this 
trade, the. British subjects were debarred from lodging 
their slaves and merchandise in the forts and settlements 
on the coast : they, therefore, prayed that this part of the 
act might be repealed ; that all commanders of British 
and.Anierican vessels, free merchants, and all other his 
majesty'a subjects, who were settled, or might at any time 
thereafter. settle in Africa, should have free liberty, from 
sunrise to sunset, to enter the forts and settlements, and 
to deposit their goods and merchandise in; the .warehouses 
thereunto belonging ; to secure their slaves or other pur- 
chases without paying any consideration for the same ; but 
the slaves to be victualled at the proper cost and charge 
of their respective owners. The house having taken this 
petition into consideration, inquired into the proceedings 
of the company, and revised the act for extending and im- 
proving the trade to Africa, resolved, that the committee 
of the African company had faithfully discharged the 
trust reposed in them, and granted ten thousand pounds 
for maintaining the British forts and settlements in that 
part of the world. The enemy were perfectly well ac- 
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19M. quaintod with the weakness of the British castles on ike 
coast of Africa; and had they, known as well how to exe- 
cute with spirit, as to pUn with sagacity, the attempt 
which, in the course of the preceding year, they made 
upon the principal British forts in Guinea, would have 
succeeded, and dl the other settkments would have fallen 
into their hands without opposition^. 

XLII. The longest and warmest debate wUch was 
BMuntained in the course of this session arose from a mo- 
tion for leare to bring in a bill for shortening die t^m and 
duration of future parliaments: a measure truly patriotic, 
against which no substantial argument could be producedt 
although the motion was rejected by the majority, on pre- 
tence that, whilst the nation was engaged in such a dan^- 
gerous and expensive war, it would be improper to think 
of introducing such an alteration in the form of govern^ 
ment. Reasons of equal strength and solidity will never 
be wanting to the patrons and ministers of corruption and 
venality. The alteration proposed was nothing less than 
removing and annulling an encroachment which had been 
made on the constitution t it might have be^i effected 
without the least pang or convulsion, to the general satis- 
ihetion of the nati<m : far from being unreasondble at this 
juncture, it would have enhanced the national reputation 
abftoad, and rendered the war more formidable to the ene<- 
mies of Great Britain, by convincing them that it was sup^ 
ported by a ministry and pariiament who stood upcm such 
good terms with the people. Indeed a quick suoceasion 
of parlutments might have disconcerted, apod perhaps ex* 

k Rflfbert Rutiter Morris represented, in a pcftiikm to the hovae, that as no 
Halt wmn ma4« is the Britkih colomts in Anenca, ^kej wen obligad 4o depend 
upon a precarious supply of that commodity from foreigners ; he, therefore, of- 
fered to tindeiiake the malting of marine- salt, at a moderate price, in one «f 
those colonies, at his own risk and charge, provided he could be Ncared ia the 
enjoyment of the profits which the -works might produce, for such a term of 
^ears as might teem to the house a proper and aaequate conmenaaitioii fcr so 
gtt^X an undertaking. The petition was ordered to lie upon the table ; after- 
wards read, and referred to a committee, which, however, made no report: — a 
vireuastaitce not «uily aooonnted for* unless «e suppose the horns of Qommons 
were of opinion, that such an enterprise might contribute towards rendering our 
tobides loo independent of their mother country. EquaHy nnaccountable was 
the miaoarrii^e of another bill, broaght in for figulating the manner of tioenf ing 
alefaoQses, which was read fo4 the nrst time ; but when a motion was made for 
a second reading, the question waf put, and it passed ia the negative. 
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P^iki, tbftt spirit pf «Mfid^nc« m^ gf^^xmty vhipb n^ j jr«. 

90 rewnrkuWy ^9poua94 wd graiift94 th^ ^ov^wgn's pr<^ -- -^ 

dilection for tbe iinfterert of Hftnover, Qth^r CQmmitte<p? 
were eAtabli^hedp to inquire into tbk^ 6Kpei9Sf inc\irre(l hy 
Aew JBnee and fortification? r«tf ed at Gil^r^Jtar ; tp ^x^^iof 
ihe originAl standavd^ of i9r^gbt^ and mmm^^^ .u^j^d i^ 
England, consider the law^ relating tp tiUem, md repoiift 
ib^ir ob^efvationt^ togjethwr with tbeif opinion of tbp 
smnH effiectual noaaa for aAsertaining and MfATcing nnir 
fom ataodards to bo u$ed for the fut^r^.^ The pomnon? 
^ero p#rfoetV satisfied willi the new iforki wbiph b^ 
been raiaed at Gibraltar s and 'wilii i^app^^t to tbe i^epgbM 
jwd iReasurea« tike conuvittee ngretod to (cerAain r^sQl^tl^nA9 
kui 00 fiirtber progress was made in tbifl inqMiry, e^apl: 
flA ppdof for printing tbe^e ri9sohit]ion$« witb tb^ appofidj^i; 
|iowierer« aa the boxes eontaaniog tbo 9tondard« wofie orr 
^kved fco be boked up by the olerli: 0f the bouse* w «U 
probability their intention was to propped on tbi? /a^b}^ 
an aowe futare aea^oa. On (the ninth day of June« sundry 
)mHs re«e>y»d tb« royal a^ent by oommiasion, im w^ie^y 
being Indispoaed ; md on ,tho tN^f ntietb d«y of tbe ^9fm 
month, the londf coBmia9V>ne»s (^oa«d i;be pesaion wMh a 
opeMb to both b<m3ea« ei:prea^g hia m^psty'a de«ep sense 
toOkmr loyalty #0d good aife(Qtioo> doraonfttrated j« tbeir 
J«be proeeedinga, b> tboir ^eaJ for Ma honour ^nd real in*- 
ier^at in all ^art^^ te their earxif^tq<saa to ^urmonnt every 
diffieoky, in tbeir ardour to maintfW (the war wHh ithe 
j^mtM irigour ji proofs whieb wnat ^^vm0 maid^ind tilmt 
ihe aneienkt spirit of the 3riti{ib Mtion ^tiU aubsiated in itf 
&)! JMrce* Tbey ir<ene gu^m to nndorstaxid^ that the jkiof 
bad Aakpn ^11 »mh ^neaaiines aa appeared Abe mostt co^dmlvf^ 
to the aoeoffipjUahment of their puMjc^rited vie^ws amd 
mshea : that vrUh th^k a^sistaxioe, croWined by the Me^ateg 
of God upon tbe induct, aod bravery of the combined 
mmfff hh m9p^filBy had been #nahled^ npit only to deliver 
bia dominiona in Germany from the oppreasiona and d^r 
rastationa of l^ Fr^^Eieb^ but alao to push bia advanHiagea 
on this side the Ehine : that be h^ cemented the uiwm 
imiween km and bis £ood brother the king of Pmsaia 

q2 
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1758. by new engagements : that the British fleets and armies 
were now actually employed in such expeditions as ap- 
peared likely to annoy the enemy in the most sensible 
manner, and to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
these kingdoms; in particular, to preserve the British 
Tights and possessions in America, and to make France 
feel, in those parts, the real strength and importance^ of 
Great Britain. The commons were thanked for the ample 
supplies which they had so freely and unanimously given, 
and assured on the part of his majesty that they should be 
managed with the most frugal economy. They were de- 
sired, in consequence of the king's earnest recommenda- 
tion, to promote harmony and good agreement amongst 
lus faithful subjects; to make the people acquainted with 
the rectitude and purity of his intentions and measures ; 
and to exert themselves in maintaining the peace and good 
-order of the country, by enforcing obedience to the laws 
tod lawful authority. 

• XLIII. Never, surely, had any sovereign more reason 
to be pleased with the conduct of his ministers, and the 
spirit of his people. The whole nation reposed the most 
unbounded confidence in the courage and discretion, as 
well as in the integrity of the minister, who seemed eager 
upon prosecuting the war with such vigour and activity as 
appeared almost unexampled in the annals of Great Bri- 
tain. New levies were made, new ships put in commis- 
sion, fresh expeditions undertaken, and fresh conquests 
projected. Such was the credit of the administration, 
that people subscribed to the government loans with sur- 
prising eagerness. An unusual spirit of enterprise and re- 
solution seemed to inspire all the individuals that consti- 
tuted the army and navy ; and the passion for military fame 
diffused itself through all ranks in the civil department of 
life, even to the very dregs of the populace : such a remark- 
able change from indolence to activity, from indifference 
to zeal, firom timorous caution to fearless execution, was 
effected by the influence and example of an intelligent and 
intrepid minister, who, chagrined at the inactivity and dis- 
graces of the preceding campaign, had, on a very solemn 
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odcasionj tately declared his belief that there was a deter- 1768; 

mined resolution, both in the naval and military command- 

ers, against any vigorous exertion of the national power' 
in the service of the country. He affirpaed, that though 
his majesty appeared ready to embrace every measure pro- 
posed by his ministers for the honour and interest of his 
British dominions, yet scarce a man could be found with 
whom the execution of any one plan in which there waa 
the least appearance of any danger could with confidence 
be trusted. He particularized the inactivity of one gene- 
ral in North America, from whose abilities and personal 
bravery the nation had conceived great expectations : he 
complained, that this noble commander had expressed the 
most contemptuous disregard for the civil power from 
which be derived his authority » by neglecting to. transmit, 
for a considerable length of time, any other advice of his 
proceedings but what appeared on a written scrap of 
paper: he observed^ that with a force by land and sea 
greater than ever the nation had heretofore maintained, 
with a king and ministry ardently desirous of redeeming 
her glory, succouring her allies, and promoting her true 
interest, arshameful dislike to the service everywhere pre- 
vailed, and few seemed affected with any other zeal than 
that of aspiring to the highest posts, and grasping the 
largest salaries. The censure levelled at the commander 
in. America was founded on mistake : the inactivity of that 
noble lord was not more disappointing to the ministry than 
disagreeable to his own inclination. He used his utmost 
endeavours to answer the expectation of the public, but 
his bands- were effectually tied up by an absolute impossi- 
bility, of success, and his conduct stood justified in the 
eyes of his sovereign.' A particular and accurate detail of 
his proceedings he transmitted through a channel, which 
he imagined would have directly conveyed it to the foot 
of the throne; but the packet was said to have been pur- 
posely intercepted and suppressed. Perhaps he was not 
altogether excusable for having corresponded so slightly 
with. the secretary of state; but he was said to have gone 
abroad in full persuasion that the ministry would be 
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^' Tttt^ to th^ gi^ttt peTftonagd, who, iw thttt ttiM, #0dA 

hiit^ fttfp^^rintekided dhd dif^ct^d dll th« op*el^alk>tic» of «b€r 
diWf. All sdrM of ntilitary pt«t)arafk)iM itfl fodlid«He»/ 
d^ckd, iitdendi, i^Afeihg and exercising ttdop^i attd vtetudlli 
hig ttAmpott^, W6i*6 tiow catided on with dueh dilig«»etf 
and def«patch as seemed' ti> protnise dn exertion that wonM 
toon obliterate the disagreeable remembrance of padt did^ 
gi^ce. The beginning of the year itad, howeter, a liitte 
clouded by a general cdncern for the death of hid m«M 
Jeftty'd third daughter, the priiyc€$^s CaroUtie/ a lady e^tlMi 
m68t e^itemplary tinne and amiable cbar^eter, irho died ai 
thi^ age of fdrty-ilve> sincerely regretted aa a friittemf of 
tinaffeeted |»iety and unbounded benevoIeAee^ 

XLIV. The British driiis^ef kepi ihe igea dudfig all 
the i^evetity of winter, in o^der td protect th<» dommeree 
of the klngddMy and dnndiy that of Ihe enemy. They ex^ 
erted themselveift with sitidh activit^^ and their tigllaMe 
W'a^ Attendied with dnch «ncde^i^, thai a great number of 
]^ri2ed were taken, and the trade of Francie almost totally 
eittingttishedi A tery gallaht exploit wad Achieved by 
dne eeiptain Brny, commander of the Adt enttire, ft amall 
armed vessel in the government's service : falling in with 
the Miichanlt, a large privateer of Dunkirk, near t)unge'> 
nes&f, he ran her aboard, fastened her boltsprit to his cap'- 
i^tan, cind> After a warm engagement^ compelled her eom^ 
tAAhdef td i^bmit. A French frigate of thirty^ftit gmia 
w^s taken by cAptatn Parker, in a new flre-nship of inferior 
force. t>lver6 privateerid of the enemy were sunk^ burned^ 
dr taken, kttd a great number of merchant ships fell int<» 
the hands of the English. Nor was the suocesfr of the 
British ships of war c^fined to the English chamteh 
At this period the board of admiralty received information 
ttoin admiral CoteiSi in Jamaica, of an action which hap'- 
pened otf the island of Hispaniola, in the month of O^to^ 
ber of the preceding year» between three English ships of 
war and a French squadron. Captain Forrest, an officer 
6f distingtiifthed merit in the service, badi in the ship Au- 
gnsta^ mailed fbdm Pdtt-Royal in Jamaica^ accdrnpnatied 
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Iqr the Dreadnou^t and £dinbttrgh» und^r &e conmand vtsil 
of tbe captains Suckling and Langdon. He was ordered ^•""^"""^ 
to cruise off Cape Fraii9oit i and thi« aenrice he literally 
performed in the face of the Frendi squadron under 
Kersin, lately arrired at that place from the coast of 
Africa* The commander^ piqued at seeing himself thus 
kunihed by an inferior armament* Yesolved to come forth 
and give them battle ; and, that he might either take them^ 
or at least drive them out of the seas, so as to affi>rd a 
free passage to a great number oi merchant ships then 
lying at the Cape, bound for Europe, he took every pre* 
caution which he thought necessary to ensure success. He 
reinforced his squadron with some store ships, mounted 
with guns and armed for the occasion, and supplied the 
deficiency in his complements, by taking on bosjrd seamen 
from the merchant ships, and s^diers from the garrison. 
Thus prepared, he weighed anchor, and stood out to sea^ 
having under his command four large ships of the line^ 
and three stout frigates. They were no sooner perceived 
advancmg, than captain Forrest held a short council with 
his two captains. *' Gentlemen,*' said he, '' you know 
our own strength, and see that of the enemy; shall we 
give them battle 2" They replied in the afiirmative; he 
added, *' Then fight them we will; there is no time to be 
lost: return to your ships, and get them ready for en- 
gaging*" After this laconic consultation among these, 
three gallant officers, they bore down upon the French 
squadron without further hesitaticm, and between three 
and four in the afternoon the action began with great im- 
petuosity. The enemy exerted themsdves with uncommon 
spirit, conscious that their honour was peculiarly at stake^ 
and that they fought in sight, as it.were, of their own coasts 
which was lined with people, expecting to see them return 
in triumph. But, notwi&standing all their endeavours, 
their commodore, afiter having sustained a severe engage* 
ment, that lasted two hours and a half, found his ship in 
sudi a shattered ccmdition, that he made a signal for one 
of his frigates to come and. tow hhn out of the line*. His 
exasdple ww foUowed by dae rest of his squadron^ whiob» 
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1758. by this assistance, with the favour of the land breeze and 
the approach of night, made shift to accoinpUah their 
escape from the three British ships, which were too mach 
disabled in their masts and rigging to prosecute their 
victory. One of the French squadron was rendered alto- 
gether unserviceable for action : their loss in men amounted 
to three hundred killed, and as many wounded ; whereas 
that of the English did not much exceed one third of this 
number. Nevertheless, they were so much damaged; 
that being unable to keep the sea, they returned to Ja- 
maica, and the French commodore seized the opportunity 
of sailing with a great convoy for Europe. The courage 
of captain Forrest was not more conspicuous in his en- 
gagement with the French squadron near Cape Franfois, 
than his conduct and sagacity in a subsequent adventure 
near Port-au-Prince, a French harbour, situated at the 
bottom of a bay on the western part of Hispaniola, behind 
the small island of Gonave. After M. de Kersin bad 
taken his departure from Cape Frangois for Europe^ 
admiral Cotes, beating up to windward from Port-Royal 
in Jamaica, with three ships of the line, receiyed intelli- 
gence that there was a French fleet at Port-aa-Prinoe, 
ready to sail on their return to Europe: captain Forrest 
then presented the admiral with a plan for an attack on 
this place, and urged it earnestly. This, however, was 
declined, and ci^ptain Forrest directed to cruise off the 
island Gonave for two days only, the admiral enjoining 
him to return at the expiration of the time, aiid rejoin the 
squadron at Cape Nicholas. Accordingly, captain For-: 
rest, in the Augusta, proceeded up the bay, between the 
island Gonave and Hispaniola, with a view to execute a 
plan which he had himself projected. Next day in the 
afternoon, though he perceived two. sloops, he forbore 
chasing, that he might not risk a discovery: for the same 
purpose he hoisted Dutch colours, and disguised his ship 
with tarpaulins. At five in the afternoon he discovered 
seven sdl of ships steering to the westward, and hauled: 
from them, to avoid suspicion; but at the approach of 
night gave chase with all the sail he could carry. About 
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ten he perceived two sail, one of which fired a gun, and i758. 

the other made the best of her way for Leoganne, another 

harbour in the bay. At this period captain Forrest 
reckoned eight sail to leeward, near another port called 
Petit Goave : coming up with the ship which had fired the 
gun, she submitted without opposition, after he had hailed, 
and told her captain what he was, produced two of his 
largest cannon, and threatened to sink her if she should 
give the least alarm. He forthwith shifted the prisoners 
from this prize, and placed on board of her five and thirty 
of his own crew, with orders to stand for Petit Goave, 
and intercept any of the fleet that might attempt to reach 
that harbour. Then he made sail after the rest, and in 
the dawn of the morning, finding himself in' the middle of 
their fleet, he began to fire at them all in their turns, as 
he could bring his guns to bear : they returned the fire 
for some time ; at length the Marguerite, the Solide, and 
the Theodore, struck their colours. These being secured; 
were afterwards used in taking the Maurice, Le Grand, 
and La Flore ; the Brilliant also submitted ; and the Mars 
made sail in hopes of escaping, but the Augusta coming 
up with her about noon, she likewise fell into the hands 
of the victor. Thus, by a wdl conducted stratagem, a 
whole fleet of nine sail were taken by a single ship, in the 
neighbourhood of four or five harbours, in any one of 
which they would have found immediate shelter and seeu^ 
rity. The prizes, which happened to be richly laden, 
were safely conveyed to Jamaica, and there sold at public 
auction for the benefit of the captors, who may safely 
challenge history to produce such another instance of 
success. 

XLV. The ministry having determined to make vigor- 
ous efforts against the enemy in North America, admiral 
Boscawen was vested with the command of the fleet des- 
tined for that service, and sailed from St. Helen's on the 
nineteenth day of February, when the Invincible, of se- 
venty-four guns, one of the best ships that constituted his 
squadrbn, ran aground, and perished; but her men, 
stores, and artillery were saved. In the course of the 
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1758. succeeding montb^ air Edward Hawke steered into tbe 
" bay of Biscay with another squadron, in order to intercept 
any supplies from France designed for Cape Breton or 
Canada ; and about the same time the town of E^iabden^ 
belonging to hb Prussian majesty, which had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, was suddenly retrieved by the 
conduct of commodore Holmes, stationed on that coast, 
who sent up two of his small ships to anchor in the river 
between Knok and the city. The garrison, amounting to 
three thousand seven hundred men^ finding themsehrea 
thus cut off from all communication with the oountry be- 
low, abandoned the place with great precipitation ; and 
some of their baggage being sent off by water, was taken 
by the boats which the commodore armed for that pur-^ 
pose« It was in the same month that the admiralty re* 
eeited advice of another advantage by sea, which had 
been gained by admiral Osborne, while he cruised be* 
tween Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, on the coast of 
Spain. On the twenty-eighth day of March he fell in 
with a French squadron, commanded by the marquis du 
Quesne, consisting of four ships, namely, the Foudroyant» 
of eighty guns, the Orphee, of sixty-four, the Oriflanune, 
of fifty, and the Pleiade frigate, of twenty-four, in dieir 
passage from Toulon to reinforce M. de la Clue, nfho had 
for some time been blocked up by admiral Osborne in the 
harbour of Carihagena. The enemy no sooner perceived 
the English squadron than they dispersed, and steered 
different courses : then Mr. Osborne detached divera 
ships in pursuit of each, while he himself, with the body 
of his fleet, stood off for the bay of Carthagena, to watch 
the motions of the French squadron which lay there at 
anchor. About seven in the evening, the Orph6e, having 
on board five hundred men, struck to captain Storr, in 
the Revenge, who lost the calf of one leg in the engage* 
ment, during which he was sustained by the ships Berwick 
and Preston. The Monmouth of sistty-four guns, com* 
manded by captain Gardener, engaged the Foudroyant, 
one of the largest ships in the French navy, mounted with 
fourscore cannon^ and containing eight hundred nien> 
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undef tie cKrcodon of flie marqui* du Qwnle. TU vm* 
action woa iiuantained witB groat fury on both nidtu, acnd 
the gallant captain Gardener lost his life : nerertbelesft the 
fight was continued with nnabating vigoiur by bis Ueaten^ 
ant Mr* Carkett, and the Foudroyant disabled in sueh a 
manner) that her commander struck, at soon as the otbet 
English ships, the Swiftsure and the Hampton-court, ap* 
peared* This mortifying step, however^ he did not take 
until he saw his ship lie like a wreck upon the water, and 
the decks covered with cariki^e. The Oriflamme was 
driven on shore under the castle of Aiglos, by the ships 
Molitague sad Monarque, commanded by the oaptaim 
Rowley and Montague^ who couU not complete their de^ 
straction witbont violating the neutrality of Spain* As 
for the Pkiade frigate^ she made her escape l^ being a 
prime sailer. This was a severe stroke upon the enemy^ 
who not only lost two of their capital ships, but saw them 
added to the navy of Great Britain } and the disaster was 
followed dose by anothet^ which they could not help feel^ 
ing with equal sensibility of mortification and chagrin. In 
the beginning of April, sir Edward Hawke, steering with 
his squadron into Basque*<road, on the coast of Poietou^ 
discovered off the isle of Aix a French fleet at anchor, 
consisting of five ships of the line> with six frigates and 
forty transports^ having on board three thousand troops 
and a large quantity of stores and provisions, intended as a 
supply for their settlements in North ^merica* They no 
sooneif saw the English admiral advancing, than they 
began to slip their caldes, and fiy in the utmost confusion^ 
Some of them escaped by sea, but a great nuinber ran 
into shoal water, where they could not be pursued ; and 
next morning they appeared aground, lying on theur 
broadsides* Sir Edw.ard Hawke, who had rode all night 
at anchor abreast of the isle of Aix, furnished the ships 
Intrepid and Medway with trusty pilots, and sent them 
further in when the flood began to make, with orders to 
sound ahead, that he might know whether there was any 
possibility of attaching the enemy; but the want of a suffix 
cient depth of water rendered t^e scheme impracticable^ 
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1758. la the mean time the French threw overboard their iiut* 
non^ stores^ and ballast ; and ^oats and launches from 
Rochefort were employed in carrying out warps, to drag 
their ships through the soft mud, as soon as they should 
be water-borne by the flowing tide.. By these means their 
large ships of war, and many of their transports, escaped 
into the river Charente ; but their loading was lost, and 
the end of their equipment totally defeated. Another 
convoy of merchant ships, under the protection of three 
frigates, sir Edward Hawke, a few days, before,, had 
chased into the harbour of St. Martin's in the isle of Rhe^ 
where they still remained, waiting an opportunity for haz- 
arding a second departure: a third,. consisting of twelve 
sail, bound from. Bordeaux to Quebec, under convoy of 
a frigate and armed vessel, was encountered at sea by one 
British ship of the line and two fireships, which took, the 
frigate and armed vessel, and two of the convoy afterwards 
met with the same fate; but this advantage was over- 
balanced by the loss of captain James Hume, commander 
of the Pluto fireship, a brave accomplished officer, who,- 
in an unequal combat with the enemy, refused to quit the 
deck, even when he was. disabled, and fell gloriously, co- 
vered with wounds, exhorting the people, with his latest 
breath, to continue the engagement while the ship could 
swim, and acquit themselves with honour in the service. of 
their country. 

XLVI. On the twenty-ninth day of May the Raison- 
able, a French ship of the line, mounted with sixty-four 
cannon,, having on board six hundred and thirty men, 
commanded by the prince de Mombazon, chevalier de 
Rohan, was, in her passage from port TOrient to Brest, 
attacked by captain Dennis, in the Dorsetshire, of seventy 
guns, and taken after an obstinate engagement, in. which 
one hundred and sixty men of the prince's complement 
were killed or. wounded, and he sustained, great damage 
in his . hull, sails, and. rigging. These successes were 
moreover, chequered by the tidings, of a. lamentable disas- 
ter, that. befel the. ship prince George, of eighty guns, com- 
manded by rear-admiral Broderick, in his passage to the 
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Mediterranean. On the thirteenth day of April, between yfS8. 
one and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in 
^he forepart of the ship, and raged with such fury, that, 
notwithstanding all the eflbrts of the officers and men for 
seireral hours, the flames increased, and the ship being 
consumed to the water's edge, the remnant sunk about 
six o'clock in the evening. The horror and consternation 
of such a scene are not easily described. When all en« 
deavours proved fruitless, and no hope of preserving the 
ship remained, the barge was hoisted out for the preserva* 
tion of the admiral, who entered it accordingly ; but all 
distinction of persons being now abolished, the seamen 
rushed into it in such crowds, that in a few moments it 
overset. The admiral, foreseeing that this would be the 
case, stripped off his clothes, and* committing himself to 
the mercy of the waves, was saved by the boat of a mer- 
chant- ship, after he had sustained himself in the sea a full 
hour by: swimming. Captain Pay ton, who was the second 
in command, remained upon the quarter-deck as long as it 
was possible to keep that station ; and then, dearcending 
by the stern ladder, had the good fortune to be taken into 
a boat belonging to the Alderney sloop. The hull of the 
ship, masts; and rigging, were now in a blaze, bursting 
tremendously in several parts through horrid clouds of 
smoke: nothing was heard but the crackling of the flames, 
mingled with the dismal cries of terror and distraction ; 
nothing was seen but acts of phrenzy and desperation. 
The miserable wretches, aflrighted at the horrors of such 
a conflagration, soughf a fate less dreadful, by plunging 
into the sea; and about three hundred men were preserved 
by the boats belonging to some ships that accompanied 
the admiral in his voyage, but five hundred perished in 
the ocean. 

XLVII. The king of Great Britain being determined 
to renew his attempt upon the coast of France, ordered a 
very formidable armament to be equipped for that pur- 
pose. Two powerful squadrons by sea were destined for 
the service of this expedition : the first, consisting of 
eleven great ships, was commanded by lord Anson and sir 
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itn. £4wMd jBft^df tim other, ^onposed of fow sluiis «f Ae 
Jine, seven fiigates, mx fdoope, ti^po firesUpfl^ tiro bombs, 
ten cuttcars, tventy tendoni, tea ^oresbipsi and om bimr 
dred traofiports, was jpot under iJbe direction of ooHimodore 
Howe, who bad ^ignalbed bimaelf by his gajyUfilry and 
ooaduci in the oourfie of (the last fruitless Qxpeditian« The 
pkn of a descent np<m Frai^ce having been adopted by the 
minialsry, a body of troops, consisting of sixteen iregfnients, 
nine laroops of light horse, and six thousand marines, was 
assembled for the execution of this design, and embarkfid 
under the command of the duke of Marlborough; a noble^ 
man, who, though he did not inherit «11 the military genius 
of his gnuadfather, yet far exoetted him in (the amiaUe and 
social (^pialities of the heart : he was braye beyond aU 
question, generous to pi^ofusion^ and good-natured tp ex- 
cess* On this QQcasion he was assisted by the c^uoaels of 
lord George jSackviUe, second in comjsiaiid« sou to ihe 
duke of Dorset; nn officer of experience and r«pjutai(iQo« 
who had, in the civil departments of govermnm^, exr 
hibited pi^Qofs pf extraordifuwry ^eniiuus And tineommon xpr 
plication. The ti^oops having been encamped for some 
time upon the isle of Wight, were embarked in the latter 
end of May ; and the two fleets sailed in the beginning iji 
June for the coast of Bretagne, leaving the people of Emgt- 
land flushed wi&k the gayest hopes of victory and oon^ 
.quest. The two flaele parted at sea: lovd Anson with 
his squddron proceeded to the bay of Biscay, in ordcar to 
watch the motions of the enemy's ships, imd haraas titeir 
navigation ; while commodone HoWe with tibe lti»l fiircei 
steered directly towasrds St. Maloes, a strong place of eon- 
sidecable commerce, situa^^ on the coast of Bretagne, 
against which the proposed invasion seemed to be chiefly 
intended. The town, however, was found too weU forti^ 
fled, both by tirt and nature^ to »dmit of an attempt by 
sea wijth any prospeet of success t sml Iberefone k was 
resolvied to make k descent in the neighbouibood. After 
the fleet had been, by contrary winds, detained several 
days in sight of the French coast, it arrived in llie bay^ 
<:^ncallej about two leagues to the esMward of St« Maloes; 
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and Mr. Howa haring sUeneed a nnall battery which the J^nM. 
enemy had oocasionaliy raited upon the beach, the tvoopt 
were landed, without further opposition, on the sixth day 
of June* The duke of Marlborough immediately began 
to inarch towards St. Servan, with a view to destroy such 
shippfaig and magassines as might be in any accessible parts 
of the river; and this scbnae was executed with success. 
A great quantity of naval stores, two ships of war, several 
privateers, and about foumoove vessels of different sorts, 
were set on fire and reduced to ashes, almost under the 
cannon of the place, which, however, they ooold not pre* 
tend to besiege in form. His grace having received ve^- 
peated advices that the enemy were busily ewployed in 
assembling forces to march against him, returned to Can^ 
calle, where Mr. Howe had made such a masterly dispo- 
sition of the boats and transports, that the re-«mbarkatioa 
of the troops was performed with surprising ease and ex- 
pedition. The forces, wUle they reasained on shore, were 
restrained from all ontrages by the most severe discipline; 
and the French houses, whieh their inhabitants had abanr 
doned, were Mt untouched. Immediately after their landr 
ing, the Aake of Marlborough, as commander-in-chief^ 
pnblished and distributed a manifiBsto, addressed to the 
people of Bretagne, giving them to understand^ that his 
descent upon the coast was not effected with a design to 
make war on the inhabitaDts of the open country^ except 
such as should be found in arms, or otherwise oppoeii^ 
the operations of his Britamnc majesty : that all who were 
willing to oontimie in peaeeable possession of their efieots, 
migiit remain unmolested in their respective dwellingSf 
and follow their usual occupations : that^ besides the cu»- 
toms and taxes they used to pay to their own king, no- 
tfaiag should be ref|aired o£ them but what was absolutely 
tiecessary for the subsistence of the army ; and that for 
all provisions brought in, they should be paid in ready 
money. He conclnded this notice with declaring, that 
if, notwithstanding these assurances of protection, they 
should carry off tbdr efleots and provisions, and abandon 
the places of their habitation, he should treat them as one- 
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1758« mies, and destroy their houses with fire and sword. To 
the magistracy of St. Maloes he likewise sent a letter, im- 
porting/ that as all the inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages hetween Dinant, Rennes, and Doll, now in his pos- 
session, had deserted their habitations, probably to avoid 
the payment of the usual contributions ; and he being in- 
formed that the magistrates had compelled the people of 
the coutitry to retire into the town of St. Maloes; he now 
gave them notice, that if they did not immediately send 
them back to their houses, and come themselves to his 
head-quarters to settle the contributions, he should think 
himself obliged to proceed to military execution. These 
threats, however, were not put in force, although the ma- 
gistrates of St. Maloes did not think proper to comply 
with his injunction. But it was found altogether impos- 
sible to prevent irregularities among troops that were 
naturally licentious. Some houses were pillaged, and not 
without acts of barbarity ; but the offenders were brought 
to immediate justice : and it must be owned, as an incon- 
testable proof of the general's humanity, that in destroy- 
ing the magazines of the enemy at St. Servan, which may 
be termed the «uburbs of St. Maloes, he ordered one 
small storehouse to be spared, because it could not be set 
on fire without endangering the whole district. The Brit- 
ish forces being re-«mbarked, including about five hun- 
dred light horse, which had been disciplined and carried 
over with a view to scour the country, the fleet was de- 
tained by contrary winds in the bay of Cancalle for several 
days, during which a design seems to have been formed 
for attacking Granville, which had been reconnoitred by 
some of the engineers : but, in consequence of their re- 
port, the scheme was laid aside ; and the fleet stood. out to 
sea, where it was exposed to some rough weather. In a 
few days, the wind blowing in a northern direction, they 
steered again towards the French coast, and ran in vrith 
the land near Havre-de-Grace, where the flat-bottomed 
boats provided for landing were hoisted out, and a second 
disembarkation expected. But the wind blowing violently 
towards the evening, the boats were re-shipped, and the 
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fleet obliged to quit the land, in order to avoid the dan- 1758. 
gers of a lee shore. Next day, the weather being more 
moderate, they returned to the same station, and orders 
were given to prepare for a descent; but the duke; of 
Marlborough having taken a view of the coast in an open 
cutter, accompanied by commodore Howe, thought proper 
to wave the attempt. Their next step was to bear away 
before the wind for Cherbourg, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the fleet came to anchor. Here some of the 
transports received the fire of six different batteries, and 
a considerable body of troops appeared in arms to dispute 
the landing; nevertheless, the general resolved that the 
forts Querqueville, I'Hommet, and Gallet, should be at- 
tacked in the night by the first regiment of guards. The 
soldiers were actually distributed in the fiat-bottomed 
boats, and every preparation made for this enterprise; 
when the wind began to blow with such violence, that the 
troops ^ould not be landed without the most imminent 
danger and difficulty, nor properly sustained in case of a 
repulse, even if the disembarkation could have been ef- 
fected. This attempt, 4;herefore, was laid aside ; but at 
the same time a resolution taken to stand in towards the 
shore with the whole fleet, to cover a general landing. A 
disposition was made accordingly ; but the storm increasing, 
the transports ran foul of each other, and the ships were 
exposed to all the perils of a lee shore, for the gale blew 
directly upon the coast ; besides, the provisions began to 
fiedl, and the hay for the horses was almost consumed. 
These concurring reasons induced the commanders to 
postpone the disembarkation to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. The fleet stood out to sea, and the tempest abat- 
ing, they steered for the isle of Wight, and next day 
anchored at St. Helen'^. Such was the issue of an enter- 
prise achieved with considerable success, if we consider 
the damage done to the enemy's shipping, and the other 
objects which the ministry had in view, namely to secure 
the navigation of the channel, and make a diversion in 
favour of the German allies, by alarming the French king, 
and obliging him to employ a great number of troops to 
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17M defend his coast fr<ta insult and invasion ; bat whether 
"^ ' such a mighty, annament waa necessary for the iiJceoiaqphsh<^ 
Bient of these petty aims, and whether the saiiie arramitei^ 
tetght not hate been employed in exeoMting s^^emes of 
infinitely greater advantage to the nation^ wb shall leave 
ta the j udicious readers own :refleetidnb. . 

XL VIII. The designs upon the coa»t of France, thongh 
mterrupted by tempestuous weaitber, were) not as yet laid 
»»iie for the whole setoon : but, in the iMan time, the 
troops were disembarked on the isle of Wight ; and one 
brigade marched to the northward, to join a body of 
troops, with which the government resolved to augmefit 
the army of the allies in GenBany, commanded by primce 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. Tfa6 duke of Marlborough and 
IcHrd George Sackville being appointed to conduct this 
British corps upon the continentt, the command bf the Isft" 
rine expeditions defvolved. to lieutenant-general Bligh, an 
old experienced ofScer, who had served with repsitadoa ; 
and his. royal highness prinee Edward, afterwasds^ created 
duke of York, entered as a tokmteer with commodore 
Howe, in order to learn the rudiments, of the sea service. 
The remainder of the troops being re-endbarked, and 
every tiling prepared for the second expedition, the fleet 
sailed frotii $t. Helen's on ^he first of Ac^gust ; .and, alter 
a tedious passage from calms and contrary winds, anchored 
on the seveiS^th day in the bay of Cherbodirg. By. this 
time the enemy had entrenched themsebr^s wkhin a line, 
extending from the fort Ecceurde^ille, Which stteids. about 
two miles to the westward of Cherbourg,; adong the recast 
for the ^4ce of four miles, fortified with several batteries 
at pepper dista^bees. B^ind this ^entrenchment a body of 
hotse :and ia&ntry appeared 'in red and .blue uniforms; 
but as they, did Aot advance to the o^ehi b^ach, the less 
ri$k was run in landing the British forc^.. At first a 
boitib-ketch had been sent to anchor near the town, and 
throw some shells into the place, as a feiilLt to itousie Axe 
enemy, and deceive them with regard to the place of dis- 
embarkation, while the general had deterihtn^d to land 
afbout a league to tlie westward of Querqueville, the most 
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western fort in the bay. The other bomb-ketehes being 1758. 

posted along shore, did considerable exectition.upon the 

entrencfamentSy not only by thirowioig shells in the usua) 
way, but also by using ball mortars, filled vfith gr^t qu^ah- 
tities of balls, which may be thnown to a great distc^nce, 
and, by scattering as they ily, do abufidanoe of mischief. 
While the ketches fired without ceasing, the grenadiers 
and guards were rowed regularly ashote in the. fiat-biOt- 
tomed boats, and landing without opposition, . instantly 
ibrmed, on a small open portion of the beach, with a n^tu* 
ral breastwork in their front, having on the other side a 
hollow way, and a village rising beyond it with a sudden 
ascent : on the left, the ground was ioterseeti^d by hedges, 
and covered with orchards; and from thil^. Quarter the 
enemy advanced in order. The British . troops- immedi- 
ately quitted the breastwork, in order ta meet them. half 
way, and a straggling fire began ; hut the French, edging 
to the left, took possession of fhe hill| frooa whence they 
piqueered with the advanced posts. <of tha English. In 
the mean time the rest of the iniantry were disembarked, 
and the enemy at night retired. As- the light itroops weire 
not yet landed, general Bhgh encamped that night at thfe 
tillage of Erville, oil a piece of ground that did not ex- 
tend above four, hundred paces ; so that the tents wer& 
pitched in a crowded and iiregular maimer. Next morti- 
iog, the general having received intelligence that no parties 
of the enemy were a^en moving on the hill or in the plain, 
and that fort Querqueville was entirely abandoned, made 
a disposition for marching in two columns to Cherbourg* 
An advanced party took immediate possession of Quer- 
queville ; and the lines and batteries along the shore were 
now deserted by the.ei^emy. The British forces marching 
behind St. Aulne, Ecoeurdeville, Hommet, and La Galet, 
found the town of Cherbourg likewise abandoned, and the 
fates being open, entered it without opposition. The 
citizens, encouraged by a manifesto containing a promise of 
protection, which had been published and distributed in 
order to quiet their apprehensions, received their new 
gueafts with a good grace, overwhelming them with civili- 
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1758. ties, for which they met with a very ungrateful return; 
for as the bulk of the army was not regularly encamped 
and superintended, the soldiers were at liberty to indulge 
themselves in riot and licentiousness. All night long they 
ravaged the adjacent country without restraint ; and as no 
guards had been regularly placed in the streets and ave- 
nues of Cherbourg to prevent disorders, the town itself 
was not exempted from pillage and brutality. These out- 
rages, however, were no sooner known, than the general 
took immediate steps for putting a stop to them for the 
present, and preventing all irregularities for the future. 
Next morning the place being reconnoitred, he determined 
to destroy without delay all the forts and the bason ; and 
the execution of this design was left to the engineers, as- 
sisted by the officers of the fleet and artillery. Great 
sums of money had been expended upon the harbour and 
bason of Cherbourg, which at one time was considered by 
the French court as an object of great importance, from its 
situation respecting the river Seine, as well as the opposite 
coast of England ; but as the works were left unfinished, 
in all appearance the plan had grown into disreputation. 
The enemy had raised several unconnected batteries along 
the bay ; but the town itself was quite open and defence- 
less. While the engineers were employed in demolishing 
the works, the light horse scoured the country ; and de- 
tachments were every day sent out towards Walloign, at 
the distance of four leagues from Cherbourg, where the 
enemy were encamped, and every hour received reinforce- 
ments. Several skirmishes were fought by the out-parties 
of each army, in one of which captain Lindsay, a gallant 
young officer, who had been very instrumental in training 
the light horse, was mortally wounded. The harbour and 
bason of Cherbourg being destroyed, together with all 
the forts in the neighbourhood, and about twenty pieces 
of brass cannon secured on board the English ships, a con- 
tribution, amounting to about three thousand pounds ster- 
ling, was exacted upon the town, and a plan of re-embarka- 
tion concerted; as it appeared from the report of peasants 
and deserters^ that the enemy were already increased to a 
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formidable number. A slight entrenchment being raised^ nse. 
sufficient to defend the last division that should be re- em- 
barkedy the stores and artillery were shipped, and the 
light horses conveyed on board their respective transports^ 
by means of platforms laid in the flat-bottomed vessels* 
On the sixteenth day of August, at three o'clock in the 
morning, the forces marched from Cherbourg down to the 
beach, and re-embarked at fort Galet, without the least 
disturbance from the enemy. 

: XLIX. This service being happily performed, the fleet 
set sail for the coast of England, and anchored in the road 
of Weymouth, under the high land of Portland. In two 
days it weighed, and stood again tp the southward ; but 
was obliged, by contrary winds, to return to the same 
riding. The second effort, however, was more effectual. 
The fleet with some difficulty kept the sea, and steering 
to the French coast, came to anchor in the bay of St. Lu- 
naire, two leagues to the westward of St. Maloes, against 
which it was determined to make another attempt. The 
sloops and ketches being ranged along shore to cover the 
disembarkation, the troops landed on a fair open beach, 
and a detachment of grenadiers was sent to the harbour of 
St* Briac, above the town of St. Maloes, where they de- 
stroyed about fifteen small vessels; but St. Maloes itself 
being properly surveyed, appeared to be above insult^ 
either from the land forces or the shipping. The mouth 
of the river that forms its bason extends above two miles 
in breadth at its narrowest part, so as to be out of the 
reach of land batteries ; and the entrance is defended by 
such forts and batteries as the ships of war could not pre- 
tend to silence, considering the difficult navigation of the 
channels : besides fifty pieces of large cannon planted on 
these forts and batteries, the enemy had mounted forty on 
the west side of the town ; and the bason was, moreover, 
strengthened by seven frigates or armed vessels, whose 
guns might have been brought to bear upon any batteries 
that could be raised on shore, as well as upon ships enter- 
ing by the usual channel. For these substantial reasons 
the design against St. Maloes was dropped ; but the gene- 
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1758. ral being unwilling to re-embiark without having iaten 

some step for the further annoyance of the enemy, resolved 

to penetrate into the country, conducting his motions, 
however, so as to be near the fleet, which had by tbis 
tfane quitted the bay of Sf. Lunaire, where it eould not 
fide with any safety, and anchored in the bay of St. Cas, 
about three leagues to the westward. 

L. On Friday the eighth of September, genetal Bligfa, 
with his little army, began his march for Guildb, at the 
distance of nine miles, which he reached in the evening : 
next day he crossed a little gut or inlet of the sea, at low 
water; and his troops being incommoded by thef peasants, 
who fired at them fronfi hedges and houses, he sent a 
priest ^itb a message, intimating; tfali^t if. they ^ould not 
desist, he would reduce their houses to ashes. No regard 
being paid to this intimation, the houses were actually set 
on fire as soon as the troops had formed their camp about 
two miles on th^ other side of the ilUet; Next tnorning 
he proceeded to th^ village of Matignon, where, after 
some smart skirmishing, the French piquets appeared, 
drawn up in order, to the number of two battalions; but 
having sustained a few shot from the English field pieces, 
and seeing the grenadiers advance, they suddenly dis- 
persed. General Bligh continued his route thi^ugh the 
•village, encamped in the open ground, about thr^e miles 
from the bay of St» Cas, which was this day reconnoitred 
for re-embarkation ; for he now received undoubted intel- 
ligence, that the duke d*Aiguillon had advanced from 
Prest to Lambale, within six miles of the English camp, 
at the head of twelve regular battalions, six squadrons, 
two regiments of militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of 
cannon. The bay of St. Cas was cbvei-ed by an entrench- 
ment which the enemy had thrown up, to prevent or 
oppose any disembarkation; and on the outside of this 
work there was a range of sand-liills extending along 
«hore, whit;h could have served as a cover to the enemy, 
frotn whence they might have annoyed the troops in re- 
embarking : for this reason a proposal was made to -the 
general, that the forces should be re-embarked from a fair 
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open. l)eaah po the. left, between St. Gas and GuiUo ; but vm. 
this, advice was rejected ; .and, indeed, tbe .subsequeat 
operations of die; army savoured, strongly of Uind.seourtly 
and rasb iiresaitiption. Had thfi troops decamped in AA 
night without ndise, in aU probability they would bav« 
tofived at the beach before the Frenck bad recevred the 
least intelUgenee .of their motion; and in that caae the 
ivhcde ainny^ coMisting of about dx thousand menv might 
hare been, rei-embarked wkhout the least interruption'; 
but/' instead of 4his cautious manner of proc^dihg, this 
drama ivere beatsn vat two a'clock in the ntomii^, f^ if 
with intention tb.give notice to.tbe enemy, who fardiwith 
repeated. the .same. signal. . The troops were in motioii 
before tltnee, and though theiet^h ofth^ march djtt not 
exceed three. miles> tbp halts ai\d internftpttona were- so 
nunnerQus and frequent^. that they did.not^arme on tke 
beacb of St. Cas till nincL Then the embarkation was 
began, and might have iieen happily &uslied^ had the 
transports lain near the sbore,iand received the. men as 
fast as the b^ats could bure conveyed them oh boaodi 
tfitbout distinetion ; but many ships rode at a consider* 
ai»le distance, mid every boat carried the .men oa board 
the respective transports to whidi tbay belonged; a puBM}« 
tilio.of difiipQsition by which. a great deal of tinie.was.un«> 
necessarily consumed. The small abips and bomb-iketchea 
were brou^t near the ^ore to cover the embarkatiaa} 
and a considerable, number of sea officers were sl^tioned 
on the beach, to superintend the boats*: qrewa, and regiH 
late the service; but, notwithstanding all their attention 
and authority, some..of th(s boats were otherwise enqiloyed 
than in convfying the unhappy soldiers. Had all the 
cutters and small craft belonging to the fleet been pr6« 
perly occupied in tbisi s^vice, the disgrace and disaster of 
tl^e day would scarce have happened. . The British forces 
had skirmished a little on the march, but no considerably 
body of the enemy appeared imtil the embarkation was 
begun; then they took possession of an eminenci^ fay a 
windn^}!, and forthwith opened a batt^jry of ten cahnfm 
and eight mortars, from whence they fired with consider* 
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1758. able effect upon the soldiers on the beach, and on the 
boats in their passage. They afterwards began to inarch 
down the hUl, partly covered by a hollow way on their 
lefty with a design to gain a wood, where they might form 
and extend themselves along the front of the English, and 
advance against them under shelter of the sand-hills ; but 
in their descent they suffered extremely from the canncm 
and mortars of the shipping, which made great havoc, 
and threw them into confusion. Their line of march 
down the hill was staggered, and for some time ccmtinued 
in Suspense ; then they turned off to one side, extended 
themselves along a hill to their left, and advanced in' a 
hollow way, from whence they suddenly rushed out to the 
attack. Though the greater part of the British troops 
were already embarked, the rearguard, oensisting of all 
the grenadiers, and half of the first regiment of guards, 
remained on the shore, to the number of fifteen hundred, 
under the command of major-general Dury. This officer, 
seeing the French advance, ordered his troops to form in 
grand divisions, and march from behind the bank that 
covered them, in order to charge the enemy before they 
could be formed on the plain. Had this step been taken 
when it was first suggested to Mr. Dury, before the 
French were disengaged from the hollow way, perhaps it 
might have so far succeeded as to dbconcert and throw 
them into confusion : but by this time they had extended 
themselves into a very formidable front, and no hope re- 
mained of being able to withstand such a superior num- 
ber. Instead of attempting to fight against such odds in 
an open field of battle, they might have retreated along 
the beach to a rock on the left, in which progress their 
right fiank would have been secured by the entrenchment; 
and the enemy could not have pursued them along the 
shore, without being exposed to such a fire from the ship- 
ping, as in all probability they could not have sustained. 
This scheme was likewise proposed to Mr. Dury ; but he 
seemed to be actuated by a spirit of infatuation. The 
English line being drawn up in uneven ground, began the 
action with an irregular fire from right to left, which the 
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enemy returned ; but their usual fortitude and resolfition 1758. 
aeemed to forsake them on this occasion. They saw ^-"""^ 
themselves in danger of being surrounded and cut in 
pieces ; their officers dropped on every side ; and all hope 
of retreat was now intercepted. In this cruel dilemma 
tilieir spirits failed ; they were seized with a panic ; they 
fidtered, they broke; and in less 'than five minutes, after 
the engagement began, they fled in the utmost conAision, 
pursued by the enemy, who no sooner saw them give way 
than they fell in among them with their bayoi^ets fixed, 
aiid made a great carnage. ' General Dury, being dafiger- 
ously wounded, ran mto the sea, where he perished ; and 
this was the fate of a great number, officers as well as 
soldiers. Many swam towards the boats and vessels, 
which were ordered to give them all manner of assistance; 
but by 'far the greater number were either butcher^ on 
the beach, or drowned in the water: a small body, how- 
ever, instead of throwing themselves into the sea, retired 
to the rock on the left, where they made a stand, until 
they had exhausted their ammunition, and then surreur 
dered at discretion. The havoc was moreover increased 
by the shot and shells discharged from the battery which 
the enemy had raised on the hill. The slaughter would 
not have been so great, had not the French soldiers been 
exasperated by the fire from the frigates, which was still 
maintained even after the English troops were routed ; but 
this was no sooner silenced by a signal from the commo-- 
dore, than the enemy exhibited a noble examine of moder- 
ation and humanity, in granting immediate quarter and 
protection to the vanquished. About one thousand chosen 
men of the English army were killed and taken prisoners 
on this occasion : nor was the advantage cheaply pur- 
chased by the French troops, among whom the shot and 
shells from the frigates and ketches had done great execur 
tion. The clemency of the victors was the more remark- 
able, as the Britbh troops in this expedition had been 
shamefully guilty of marauding, pillaging, burning, and 
other excesses. War is so dreadful in itself, and so severe 
•in its consequences, that the exercise of generosity and 
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JbTfia. compassion, >by which its horrors are mitigated^ ought ever 
to be applauded, encouraged, and imitated* We ought 
alsoi to use our best endeavours to deserve this treaitmeftt 
a^ the hands, of a civiHzed enemy. Let us be humane 19 
our turn to those whom the fate of war has subjected to 
our power: let us, in prosecuting our military operations, 
mi&a tarn the most rigid discipline among the troops* and 
religiously abstdxi from' all act^ of vfolieYice and opi^ressieik 
Thus £| laudabli^ emulationr will urtdoubtedly ensue, and 
&m powers at war vie^ with each other in humanity and 
politeness; ^In otMer re£qpects,*the commaf^er of an in- 
vading armaipent will «ilways 'find his aoeoiinit in being 
well with the xsommon people' of the country in whidi ^he 
.descent is made) •• By civil treatment and. seasonable gva*- 
^oations, they will be^ encouraged to brkig into the camp 
regular supplies' dP pro^sioti and refreshment; th^ Mil 
imngle with the soidiors, and even formf friendsb^s among 
them; serve as gulden, messeilgers, and' interpreters | let 
out their cattle for hire as draft-horses r^ork in their own 
^nsons as day iabotirers ; discover pro))er fords, bridge?, 
roads, passes, and defiles; and, if artfall^ managed, com- 
mtmicate many useful hhits of intelligence. If great csfre 
and circumspection be not exerted in maintaining' disci- 
pHne, and bridling the licentious disposition of- the Jsei- 
diers, such invasions will be productive of nothtnrg but 
miscarriage and disgrace: for this, at best, is but a pira^ 
eal way of carrying on war; and the troops engaged ih 
it are, in edme measure, debauched by the nature of the 
service. They are brOwd^d together in transports, where 
the minute particulars of military order cannot be ob- 
served, even tho\igh the good of the service greatly de- 
pends upon a due observance of these' forms. The sol- 
diers grow negligent, and inattentive to cleanliness and 
the exterior ornaments of dress : they become slovenly, 
slothful, and altogether unfit for a return of duty : they 
are tumbled about occasionally in ships and boats, landed 
and re-embarked in a tumultuous manner, undet SL divided 
and disorderly command : they are accustomed to retire 
at the first report of an approaehiiig enemy, anfd to take 
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shelter on another element i jo^j, their small pillaging pars* 17S8> 
ties are often obliged to fly before unarmed peasants* Their 
duty on sueh occasions is the most unmanly part of a sol- 
dier^s office ; namely, to rqin, lavage, and destroy^ I'hey 
soon yield to the temptation of pillage, and are habituated 
to rapine : they give loose to intemperance, notj and ii»* 
toxicatio;n ; commit a thousand excesses ; and, when the 
enemy appears, run on board the ships with their booty« 
Thus the dignity of the service is debased: they lose all 
sense of hont>ur and of shame: they are no longer re^ 
sirioted by military laws, nor overawed by the authority 
of officers : in a word, they degenerate into a species of 
lawless buccaneers. From Such a total rela^gatien of 
morals and discipline, what <^an ensue but riot, ccHifosion, 
dishonoiir, and defeat? All the advantiEige thM can be ex^ 
pected ftotB these sudden starts of invasion, will scalrce 
overbalance the evils we have mentioned, ^ together with 
th^ extraordinary expense of equipping arniamehts of this 
nature. True it is, these deacents oblige the French king 
to employ a considerable number of his troops for tlie de- 
fence of his fnaritime places; they serve to rain the trad« 
of bis subjects, protect the navigation of Great Britainv 
and secure its coast from invasion ; but these, purposes 
might be as effectually answered, at a much smaller, ex- 
pense, by the shipping alone. Should it be judged expe.- 
dient, however, to prosecute this desultory kind of war, 
the commanders employed in it' will do well to consider, 
that a descent ought never to be hazarded in an enemy's 
country, without having taken ]{)roper precautions to ser 
cure a retreat : that the severest discipline ought to be 
preserved during all the operations of the campaign : that 
a general ought never to disembark but' upon a well-cmi- 
carted plan, nor commence his military transactions with- 
out some immediate point or object in view : that a re-em- 
barkation ought never to be attempted, except from, a 
clear open beach, where the approaches of an enemy may 
be seen, and the troops covered by the fire of their ship- 
ping. Those who presumed to Reflect upon the particulars 
of this last expedition, owned themselves at a loss to ac- 
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1758. count for the conduct of the general, in remaining on shore 
after the design upon St. Maloes was laid aside ; in pene- 
trating so far into the country, without any visible object; 
neglecting the repeated intelligence which he received; 
communicating by beat of drum his midnight motions to 
an enemy of double his force; loitering near seven hours 
in a march of three miles ; and, lastly, attempting the re- 
embarkation of the troops at a place where no proper mea- 
sures had been taken for their cover and defence. After 
the action of St. Cas, some civilities, by message, passed 
between the duke d'Aiguillon and the English com- 
manders, who were favoured with a list of the prisoners, 
including four sea captains ; and assured that the wounded 
should receive all possible comfort and assistance. These 
matters being adjusted, commodore Howe returned with 
the fleet to Spithead, and the soldiers were disembarked. 
LI. The success of the attempt upon Cherbourg had 
elevated the people to a degree of childish triumph ; and 
the government thought proper to indulge this petulant 
spirit of exultation, by exposing twenty-one pieces of 
French cannon in Hyde Park, from whence they were 
drawn in procession to the Tower, amidst the acclamations 
of the populace. From this pinnacle of elation and pride 
they were precipitated to the abyss of despondence or de- 
jection, by the account of the miscarriage at St. Cas; 
which buoyed up the spirits of the French in the same 
proportion. The people of that nation began to stand in 
need of some such cordial after the losses they had sus- 
tained ; and the ministry of Versailles did not fail to make 
the most of this advantage : they published a pompous 
narrative of the battle at St. Cas, and magnified into a 
mighty victory the puny check which they had given to 
the rearguard of an inconsiderable detachment. The 
people received it with implicit belief, because it was 
agreeable to their passions, and congratulated themselves 
upon their success in hyperboles dictated by that vivacity 
so pecidiar to the French nation. Indeed, these are arti- 
iices which the ministers of every nation find it necessary 
to use at certain conjunctures, in governing the turbulent 
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and capricious multitude. After the misfortune at St. Cas, 1758. 
nothing further was attempted by that armament; nor 
wasr any enterprise of importance achieved by the British 
ships in Europe during the course of this sfummer. The 
cruisers, however, still continued active and alert. Cap- 
tain Hervey, in the ship Monmouth, destroyed a French 
ship of forty guns in the island of Malta ; an exploit of 
which the Maltese loudly complained, as a violation of 
their neutrality. About twenty sail of small French ves- 
sels were driven ashore on the rocks of Bretagne, by some 
cruisers belonging to the fleet commanded by lord Anson, 
after a smart engagement with two frigates, under whose 
convoy they sailed. In the month of November the Belli- 
queux, a French ship of war, mounted with sixty-four 
guns^ having by mistake run up St. George's channel^ 
and anchored in Lundy road, captain Saumarez, of the 
Antelope, then lying in' King-road, immediately weighed 
and went in quest of her, according to the advice he had 
received. When he appeared, the French captain heaved 
up his anchor, and made a show of preparing for an en- 
gagement ; but soon hauled down his colours, and, without 
firing a shot, surrendered, with a complement of four 
hundred and seventy men, to a ship of inferior force, both 
in number of hands and weight of metal. By this time 
the EngUsh privateers swarmed to such a degree in the 
channel, that> scarce a French vessel durst quit the har- 
bour, and consequently there was little or no booty to be 
obtained. In this dearth of legal prizes, some of the ad- 
venturers were tempted to commit acts of piracy, and ac- 
tually rifled the ships of neutral nations. A Dutch vessel, 
having on board the baggage and domestics belonging to 
the marquis de Pignatelli, ambassador from the court of 
Spain to the king of Denmark, was boarded three times 
successively by the crews of three different privateers, 
who forced the hatches, rummaged the hold, broke open 
and rifled the trunks and boxes of the ambassador, insulted 
and even cruelly bruised his officers, stripped his domestics, 
and carried off his effects, together with letters of credit, 
and a bill of exchange. Complaints of these outrages 
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iTsa. beik^ made to the court of lA)ndon, tbb lords of the ad- 
"*" mij^lty j«Qini8ied,jn the^gaaeitte, ailiewarjd offiv0:h«ftii?e4 
pfpUndl, witl;;tfu| d^i^Qlionvto anyperspn who should dts- 
eofvgr the -oflfendferg concerned. in thes^ acts .of piracy. 
Sodie of themw^r^ detected .accordingly, and brought to 
ebndign punishment. . 

LIL The. Dutch had for some time carried on a very 
considerable traffic, not bnly in taking the fair advantage 
of thdr neutrality, but. also, in supfJying the .French with 
naval stores, and transporting the produce of the French 
sugar colonies to Europe, as carriers, hired by the pro- 
prietors. The English government^ incensed at this. un- 
fit^ commerce, pros^utfed with such .flagrant partiality 
for their enemies, issued orders for the cruisers to «rJtest 
aU ships of neutral powers that should hate French pro- 
perty, on board; and. these orde}*j9..w.^re.eiceQuti&d with 
tigour and . seterity>. A great number of Dutch. ships 
Iff ere taken, and condemned as legal prizea^ bothim Eng- 
land and Jamaica: sometimes, the owners met mih bard 
nneasure, and soq:ie crews were treated with insolence and 
barbarity. The subjects of the United Provi^ices raised a 
loud clamour against the .English, for having, by these 
captures, violated the law of nations, and. the particular 
treaty of commerce suh^isfting between Great Britain and 
tfaie republic. Retaaonstrafnces were made to the Gnglish 
ministry, who expostulated, in thtir turn, wi4;h. tJie depu- 
ties of the states-general; and the two nations were in- 
ftimed against each other with the most bittet* animosity. 
The British resident at the Hague, in u conference with 
the states, reptesented, that the king, his masted, could 
not hope to see peace speedily re-iei^tablished, if the neu- 
tral prriKes should assume a right of carrying on the trade 
of his e/ieifries ; that he expected, from their known justice, 
and the ! alliance by which they were so nearly connected 
with his subjects, they would honestly abandon this fraudu- 
teot commerce, and agree that naval :stores should be 
comprehended in the class of cotttraband commodities. 
He answered some articles of the comrplaints they hsd 
made with an appearance of candour and moderation ; de^ 
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dared bis kBiajesty*8 abhorrence of the viodeno^s whittb 1758. 
hatd been committed iipon the subjects of thfe Unitfcd. Prow 
yinces; explained the steps which bad been taken by the 
English government to bring the efffenderti to justice,' m 
well as to. prevent such outiiagey for the future; and as- 
sujred them that his Britannia: migesty biad nothing tfiore 
at heart than to renew and maintain, in ftill force, the 
mutual .•confidence and. friendship hf wliich tibe maritime 
pd.wers of England and Holland had be^ki so long uncled. 
LIU. Thd^e. pfofesaions: of ^sti^on. and. affection were 
not sufficieRt to qniet the. tninds^ and appease the redent^ 
mentv^of the.DuIdh jnerchants; abd.tfacs Frehch party, 
wbicli Was' both mimeroiis and powdrful; employed all their 
art and influence to exasperate their passions, and wfd^h 
dbe brtech between the tw^ hationa. Tbe tsoutt of Y^irsaillei^ 
did. not fail to sei^eitbis opportunity of insinuation : wiirile^ 
OK one hand, thbir, ministers stitd emisdilriei in HoHand 
exag^ratbd. the .indignities and inj)iBi*ies which th^ states 
had sustained from the insolence and rapacity of tbe Eng- 
lish ; they, on the other band, flattered 'knd c&joled them 
with little advantages in trade, and formal professions of 
respect. Such was the memorial delivered by the count 
d*Affry, intimating that the empress queen being under an 
absolute necessity of employing all her forces to defend 
her hereditary dominions in Germany, she had been 
obliged to withdraw her troops from Ostend and Nieu- 
port ; and applied to the French king, as her ally nearest 
at hand, to garrison these two places, which, however, 
should be restored at the peace, or sooner, should her im- 
perial majesty think proper. The spirit of the Dutch 
merchants at this juncture, and their sentiments with re- 
spect to England, appeared with very high colouring in a 
memorial to the states-general, subscribed by two hundred 
and sixty-nine traders, composed and presented with equal 
secrecy and circumspection. In this famous remonstrance 
they complained, that the violences and unjust depreda- 
tions committed by the English ships of war and priva- 
teers on the vessels and effects of them and their fellow 
subjects, were not only continued, but daily multiplied; 
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1758. and cruelty and excess carried to such a pitch of wanton 
barbarity^ that the petitioners were forced to implore the 
assistance of their high mightinesses to protect, in the 
most efficacious manner, the commerce and navigation, 
which were the two sinews of the republic. For this ne- 
cessary purpose they o£Eered to contribute each his con- 
tingent, and to arm at their own charge ; and other pro- 
positions were made for an immediate augmentation of the 
marine. While this party industriously exerted all their 
power and credit to effect a rupture with England, the 
princess gouvemante employed all her interest and address 
to divert them from this object, and alarm them with re- 
spect to the power and designs of France ; against which 
she earnestly exhorted them to augment their military 
forces by land, that they might be prepared to defend 
themselves against all invasion. At the same time she 
spared no pains to adjust the differences between her hus- 
band's country and her father's kingdom; and, without 
doubt, her healing counsels were of great efficacy in pre- 
venting matters from coming to a very dangerous ex- 
tremity. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 




GEORGE THE SECOND. 

HE whole strength of Great Britaiiii 
during this campaign^ was not ex-~ 
hausted in petty descents upon the 
coast of France. The continent of 
America was > the great theatre on 
which her chief vigour was displayed; 
nor did she fail to exert herself in 
successful efforts against the French settlements on the 
coast of Africa. The whole gum trade, from Cape Blanco 
to the river Gambia, an extent of five hundred miles, had 
been engrossed by the French, who built fort Louis within 
the mouth of the Senegal, extending their factories near 
three hundred leagues up that river, and on the same 
coast had fortified the island of Goree, in which, they 
maintained a considerable garrison. The gum-senega, of 
which a great quantity is used by the manufacturers of 
England, being wholly in the hands of the enemy, the 
English dealers were obliged to buy it at second hand 
from the Dutch, who purchased it of the French, and ex- 
acted an exorbitant price for that commodity. This con- 
sideration forwarded the plan for annexing the country to 
the possession of Great Britain. The project was first 

VOL. IV. s 
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1758. conceded by Mr. Tboinas Gumming, a sensible quiver, 
who as a private merchant bad made a voyage to Por- 
tenderrick, an adjoining part of the coast, and contracted 
a personal acquaintance with Amir, the Moorish king of 
Legibelli*. He found this African prince extremely well 
disposed towards the subjects of Great Britain, whom he 
publicly preferred to all other Europeans; and so exas- 
perated against the French, that he declared he should 
never be easy till they were exterminated from the river 
Senegal. At that very time he had commenced hostilities 
against them, and earnestly desired that the king of Eng- 
land would send out an armament to reduce fort Louis 
and Goree,with some ships of force to protect the traders. 
In *that case, he promised to join his Britannic majesty's 
forces, and grant an exclusive trade to his subjects. Mr. 
Gumming not only perceived the advantages that would 
result from such an exclusive privilege with regard to the 
gum» but foresaw many other impojrtant consequences pf 
an extensive trade, in a country which, over and above 
the gttmHsenega, contains many valuable articles, such as 
gold dust, elephants' teeth, hides, cotton, beeswax, slaves, 
ostrich feathers, indigo, ambergris, and civet. Elevated 
with the prospect of an acquisition so valuable to his 
country, tfab honest quaker was equally minute and inde- 
fatigable in his inquiries touching the comm^rtie Qf the 
coast, as well as the strength and situation of th^ Fr^ncb 
settlements on the river Senegal; and, at bis return to 
England, aetudly formed the plan of an expedition f^if 
the conquest of fort Louis* This was prQpenti^d to 
die board of trade, by wh(Mn it was approvedi after a 
severe examination; but it required the patriotic seal and 
invloi^ible perseverance of Gumming, to surmouiit a V4rif ty 
of obstacles before it was adopted by the ministry; wd 
aven then it was not executed in its fuU extent. He wai 
abridged of one large ship; and in lieu of six hundred land 
forces, to be drafted from different regiments, which be ill 

« The name the natives give to that p^rt of South Barbary known to mer- 
chants and navigators by that of the Gum Coast, and called in maps the Sandy 
Desert of Sara, and sometimes Zara. 
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vata demanded, first from the duke af Cumbevland, and 1759. 
afterwards from lord Ligonier, the lords of the admiralty '"'"^ 
aiiotted two hundred marines only for this service. After 
repeated solicitation, he, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-seven, obtained an order, that the two 
annual ships bound to the 'coast of Guinea should be 
joiaed by a sloop and two busses, and make an attempt 
upon the French settlement in the river Senegal. These 
ships, however, were detained by contrary winds until the 
season was too far advanced to admit a probability of sue** 
cess^ sad therefore the design was postponed. In the be^ 
ginning of the present year, Mr. Cumming being rein- 
forced with the interest of a considerable merchant in the 
tity, to whom he ,faad communicated the plan, renewed 
his appUcation to the ministry, and they resolved to hazard 
the enterprise. A small squadron was equipped for this 
expedition, under the command of captain Marsh, having 
00 board a body of marines, commanded by mi^or Mason^ 
with a detachment of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight 
mortars» and a considerable quantity of warlike stores and 
anmunitiQa. Captain Walker was appointed engineer; 
aod Mr^ Cumming was concerned as a principal director 
and proiaotor of the expedition **. This little armament 
sailed sn the beginning of March ; and in their passage 
touf^ied at the island Teneriffe,. where, while the ships 
supplied tli^e«»se.lves with wine and water, Mr. Cumming 
proceeded in the Swan sloop to Portenderrick, being 
charged with a letter of credence to. his old friend the 
king of that conntyy, who had favoured him in his last 
▼isit with an exclusive trade on that coast, by a formal 
charter, written in the Arabic language. This prince was 
now up the country, engaged in a war with his neigh-p 

^ On this occasion Mr. Cumming may seem to have acted directly contrary 
to the tenets of hit religious prof«i»io»: but he ever declared to the mimstry^ 
that he was fully persuaded his schemes might be accomplished without th^ 
eflfosion of human blood ; and that if he thought otherwise, he would by no 
neaaa have coaeerned himself about them. He also desired, let the conse- 
quence be what it might, his brethren should not be chargeable with what was 
his own single act. If it was the first military scheme of any quaker, let it be 
remembered it was aho the first successful expedition of this war, and one of 
the first that ever was carried on according to the pacific system of the quakers, 
without the loss of blood on either side. 
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1768. hours, called the Diable Moors *^; and the queen dow- 

ager, who remained at Portenderrick, gave Mr. Cumming 

to understand, that she could not at present spare any 
troops to join the English in their expedition against Se- 
negal : but she assured him, that should the French be 
exterminated, she and her subjects would go thither and 
settle. In the mean time, one of the chiefs, called prince 
Amir, despatched a messenger to the king, with advice of 
their arrival and design. He declared that he would, 
with all possible diligence, assemble three hundred war- 
riors to join the English troops, and that, in his opinion, 
the king would reinforce them with a detachment from his 
army. By this time, captain Marsh, with the rest of the 
armament, had arrived at Portenderrick, and fearing that 
the enemy might receive intimation of his design, resolved 
to proceed on the expedition, without waiting for the pro- 
mised auxiliaries. On the twenty-second day of April he 
weighed anchor, and next day at four o'clock discovered 
the French flag flying upon fort Louis, situated in the 
midst of a pretty considerable town, which exhibited a 
very agreeable appearance. The commodore having 
made prize of a Dutch ship richly laden with gum, which 
lay at anchor without the bar, came to anchor in Senegal 
road at the mouth of the river ; and here he perceived se- 
veral armed sloops which the enemy had detached to 
defend the passage of the bar, which is extremely danger- 
ous. AH the boats were employed in conveying the stores 
into the small craft, while three of the sloops continued 
exchanging fire over a narrow tongue of land with the 
vessels of the enemy, consisting of one brig and six armed 
sloops, mounted with great guns and swivels. At length, 
the channel being discovered, and the wind, which gene- 
rally blows down the river, chopping about, captain Millar, 
of the London buss, seized that opportunity ; and passing 
the bar with a flowing sheet, dropped anchor on the in- 
side, where he lay till night, exposed to the whole fire of 

^ I'his is the name by which the subjects of Legibelli distinguish those of 
Brackna, who inhabit the country farther up the river Senegal, and are in coQ- 
ctant alliance with the French. 
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the enemy. Next day he was joined by the other small 1758. 
Tesselsy and a regular engagement ensued. This was 
warmly maintained on both sides, until the busses and one 
dogger running aground, immediately bulged, and were 
filled with water. Then the troops they contained took 
to their boats, and with some difficulty reached the shore, 
where they formed in a body, and were soon joined by 
their companions from the other vessels ; so that now the 
whole amounted to three huqdred and ninety marines, 
besides the detachment of artillery. As they laid their 
account with being attacked by the natives, who lined the 
shore at some distance, seemingly determined to oppose 
the descent, they forthwith threw up an entrenchment, 
and began to disembark the stores, great part of which 
lay under water. While they were employed in raising 
this occasional defence, the negroes came in great num- 
bers and submitted ; and on the succeeding day they were 
reinforced by three hundred and fifty seamen, who passed 
the bar in sloops, with their ensigns and colours flying. 

II. They had made no further progress in their opera- 
tions, when two French deputies arrived at the entrench- 
ment, with proposals for a capitulation from the governor 
of fort Louis. After some hesitation, captain Marsh and 
major Mason agreed, that all the white people belonging 
to the French company at Senegal should be safely con- 
ducted to France in an English vessel, without being de- 
prived of their private effects, provided all the merchandise 
and uncoined treasure should be delivered up to the vic- 
tors; and that all the forts, storehouses, vessels, arms, 
provisions, and every article belonging to the company in 
that river, should be put into the hands of the English 
immediately after the capitulation could be signed. They 
promised that the free natives living at fort Louis should 
remain in quic^t possession of their effects, and in the free 
exercise of their religion; and that all negroes, mulattoes, 
and others, who could prove themselves free, should have 
it in their option either to remain in the place, or remove 
to any other part of the country^. The captains Camp- 

^ The victors, however, committed a very great mistake in allowing them- to 
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17S8. l>eH and Walker were immedtatcly sent tip the river witfi 

« flag of truce, to see the articles signed and executed; 

but they were so retarded by the rapidity of the stream, 
that they did not approach the fort till three in the mom*- 
ing. As soon as the day broke they hoisted their flag, 
and rowed up towards a battery on a point of the island; 
wbere they lay upon their oars very near a full hour, beat- 
ing the chamade; but no notice was taken of their ap- 
proach. This reserve appearing mysterious, they retired 
down the river to their entrenchment^ where they under- 
stood that the negroes on the island were in arms, and 
had blocked up the French in fort Louis, resolving to de- 
fend the place to the last extremity, unless they should be 
included in the capitulation. This inteBigence was com- 
municated in a second letter from the goremor, who like- 
wise informed tbe English commander, that unless the 
French director-general should be permitted to remain 
with the natives, as a surety for that article of the capitu- 
' lation in whicli they were concerned, they would allow 

' themselTes to be cut in pieces rather than submit. This 
request being granted, the English forces began their 
inarch to fort Louis, accompanied by a number of long 
boats, in which the artillery and atores had been em- 
barked. The French, seeing them advance, immediately 
struck their flag ; and major Mason took possession of the 
eastle, where he found ninety-two pieces of cannon, with 
trea^re and merchandise to a considerable value. The 
corporation and burghers of the town of Senegal sub- 
mitted, and swore allegiance to his Britannic majesty: 
the neighbouring princes, attended by numerous retinues, 
visited the oommasader, and concluded treaties with the 
English nation ; and the king of Portendeirick, or Legi- 
belli, sent an ambassador from his camp to major Mason, 
with presents, compliments of congratulation, and assur- 
ances of friendship. The number of free independent ne- 
groes and mulattoes settled at Senegal, amounted to three 
» 

carry off their books and accounts, the perusal of which would have been of 
infinite service to the English merchants^ by informing them of the commodities, 
their value, the proper seaions and oMtbods of prosecuting the trade. 
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diottsand; and many of tbese enjoyed slaTee and povess^ 1768. 

nous of their own. The two French factories of Podorf — " 

and Galam, the latter situated nine hundred miles farther 
up the river, were included in the capitulation ; so that 
Great Britain^ almost without striking a blow, found her- 
self possessed of a conquest, from which, with proper 
Management^ she may derive inconceivable riches. Thi» 
important acquiaition was in a' great measure, if not «bh 
tircly, owing to the sagacity, ze^l, and indefatigable efforts 
of Mr. Cumming; who not only fonned the plan, and soli- 
citdd the armament, but also attended the execution of it 
in person, at the hazard of kis life, and to the interruption 
Qf his private concerns. 

III. Fort Louis being secured with an English garri' 
son, and some armed vessels left to guard the passage of 
the bar at the mouth of the river, the great ships pr<p 
eeeded to make an attempt upon the island of Goree, 
which lies at the distance of thirty leagues firom Senegal. 
There the French company had considerable magazines 
and warehouses, and lodged the negro slaves until they * 
could, be shipped for the West Indies. If the additional 
force wbich Mr. Cumming proposed for the conquest at 
this island had been added to the armament, in all proba* 
bility the island would have been reduced; and in that 
ease, the nation would have saved the considerable ex<^ 
pense of a subsequent expedition against it, under the 
conduct of commodore Keppel. At present, the ships by 
which Goree was attacked were found unequal to the at- 
tempt, and the expedition miscarried accordingly ; though 
the miscarriage was attended with little or no damage to 
the assailants. 

lY. Soenes of still greater importance were acted in 
North America, where, exclusive of the fleet and marines, 
the government had assembled about fifty thousand men, 
induding two and twenty thousand regular troops. The 
earl of Loudoun having returned to England, the chief « 

command in America devolved on major-general Aber- 
crombie: but as the objects of operation were various, the 
forces were divided into three detached bodies, under as 
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1758. many different commanders. About twelve thousand were 
destined to undertake the siege of Louisbourg, on the 
island of Cape Breton. The general himself reserved near 
sixteen thousand for the reduction of Crown Points a fort 
situated on lake Champlain: eight thousand^ under the 
conduct of brigadier-general Forbes^ were allotted for the 
conquest of fort du Quesne, which stood a great way to 
the southward, near the river Ohio ; and a considerable 
garrison was left at AnnapoKs, in Nova Scotia. The re- 
duction of Louisbourg and the island of Cape Breton 
being an object of immediate consideration^ was under- 
taken with all possible despatch. Major*general Amherst 
being joined by admiral Boscawen, with the fleet and forces 
from England, the whole armament, consisting of one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven sail, took their departure from the 
harbour of Halifax in Nova Scotia on the twenty-eighth 
of May ; and on the second of June part of the transports 
anchored in the bay of Gabarus, about seven miles to the 
westward of Louisbourg. The garrison of this place, 
commanded by the chevalier Drucour, consisted of two 
thousand five hundred regular troops, three hundred mili- 
tia, formed of the burghers; and towards the end of the 
siege they were reinforced by three hundred and fifty Ca- 
nadians, including threescore Indians. The harbour was 
secured by six ships of the line, and five frigates*, three 
of which the enemy sunk across the harbour's mouth, in 
order to render it inaccessible to the English shipping. 
The fortifications were in bad repair, many parts of thera 
crumbling down the covered way, and several bastions ex« 
posed in such a manner as to be enfiladed by the be- 
siegers, and no part of the town secure fi'om the effects of 
cannonading and bombardment. The governor had taken 
all the precautions in his power to prevent a landing, by 
establishing a chain of posts, that extended two leagues 
and a half along the most inaccessible parts of the beach : 
entrenchments were thrown up, and batteries erected; 

« The Prudent, of seventy-four guni; the Entreprenante, of seventy-four 
guns; the Capricieuz, C^lebre, and Bienfaisant, of sixty-four guns each ; the 
Apollo, of fifty guns; the Chevre, Biche, Fidele, Diana, and Echo frigates. 
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but there were some intermediate places, which could not 17^ 
be properly secured ; and in one of these the English ' 

troops were disembarked. The disposition being made 
for landing, a detachment, in several sloops under convoy, 
passed by the mouth of the harbour towards Lorembec; 
in order to draw the enemy's attention that way, while the 
landing should really be effected on the other side of the 
town. On the eighth day of June, the troops being as* 
sembled in the boats before daybreak, in three divisions, 
several sloops and frigates, that were stationed along shore 
in the bay of Gabarus, began to scour the beach with 
their shot ; and after the fire had continued about a quar* 
terof an hour, the boats, containing the division on the 
leftt were rowed towards the shore, under the command 
of brigadier-general Wolfe, an accomplished o£Scer; who in 
the sequel displayed very extraordinary proofs of military 
genius. At the same time the two other divisions, on the 
right and in the centre, commanded by the brigadiers Whit- 
more and Laurence, made a show of landing, in order to 
divide and distract the enemy. Notwithstanding an im- 
petuous surf, by which many boats were overset, and a very 
severe fire of cannon and musquetry from the enemy's bat- 
teries, which did considerable execution, brigadier Wolfe 
pursued his point with admirable courage and delibera^ 
tion. The soldiers leaped into the water with the most 
eager alacrity, and, gaining the shore, attacked the enemy 
in such a manner, that in a few minutes they abandoned 
their works and artillery, and fled in the utmost confusion. 
The other divisions landed also; but not without an obsti- 
nate opposition ; and the stores, with the artillery, being 
brought on shore, the town of Louisbourg was formtdly 
invested. The difficulty of landing stores and implements 
in boisterous weather, and the nature of the ground, 
which, being marshy, was unfit for the conveyance of 
heavy cannon^ retarded the operations of the siege. Mr. 
Amherst made his approaches with great circumspection, 
securing his camp with redoubts and epaulements^ from 
any attacks of Canadians, of which he imagined there was 
it considerable body behind him on the island^ as well as 
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ivee. from the fire of the French shipping in the harbour^ which 
" Would otherwise hate annoyed him extremely in his ad- 
vances. 

y. The governor of Louisbourg, having destroyed the 
grand battery, which was detached from the body of the 
place, and recalled his outposts, prepared for making a 
vigorous defence. A very severe fire, well directed, was 
maintained against the besiegers and their works, from the 
town, the island battery, and the ships in the harfaour; 
and divers sallies were made, though without much effect. 
In the mean time brigadier Wolfe, with a strong detach^ 
ment, had marched round the northeast part of the har- 
bour, and taken possession of the Light^house point, 
where he erected several batteries against the riiipe and 
the island fortification, which last was soon silenced. On 
the nineteenth day of June, the Echo, a French frigate, 
was taken by the English cruisers, after having escaped 
from the harbour: from the officers on board of this sfaqi 
the admiral learned that the Bisarre, another frigate, had 
sailed from thence on the day of disembarkation, and the 
Comete had successively followed her example. Besides 
the regular approaches to the town, conducted by the to* 
gineers under the immediate command and inspection of 
general Amherst, divers batteries were raised by the de* 
tached corps under brigadier Wolfe,, who exerted himsdf 
with amaeing activity, and grievously incommoded the 
enemy, both of the town and the shipping. On the twen* 
ty*first day of July the three great ships, the Entrepre^ 
nant, Capricieux, and Celebre, were set on fire hj a 
bomb-shell, and burned to ashes ; so that none remained 
but the Prudent and Bienfaisant, which the admiral un^ 
dertook to destroy. For this purpose, in the night be- 
tween the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth days of the month, 
the boats of the squadron were in two divisions detached 
into the harbour, under the command of two young cap- 
tains, Laforey and Balfour. They accordingly penetrated, 
in the dark, through a terrible fire of cannon and musquefc- 
ry ; and boarded the enemy sword in hand. The Pru- 
dent, being aground, was set on fire, and destroyed ; but 
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the Bienfaisant was towed out of the harbour in triumph. 178& 
In the prosecution of the siege^ the admiral and general 
co-operated with remarkable harmony ; the former cheer»» 
fully assisting the latter with cannon and other imple- 
ments, with detachments of marines to maintain posts on 
shore, with parties of seamen to act as pioneers, and con^ 
ear in working the guns and mortars. The fire of the 
town was managed with equal skill and actirity, and kept 
up with great perseverance ; until at length, their ship- 
ping being all taken or destroyed, the cas^ns' rained in 
the two principal bastions, forty out of fifty*two pieces of 
cannon dismounted, broke; or rendered unseryiceable, and 
dvrers practicable breaches effected, the governoTi in a let^ 
ter to Mr. Amherst, proposed a capitulatbn on the same ar**- 
ticles diat were granted to the English at Port Mahoii. In 
answer tb this proposal he was given to understand, that 
he and Us garrison must surrender themselves prisoners 
of war, otherwise he might next morning expect a generd 
assault by the shipping under admiral Boscawen. The 
chevalier Druoour, piqued at the severity of these terms, 
replied, that he would; rather than comply with them, 
stand an assault ; but the commissary^general and intend* 
ant of the colcMiy presented a petition from the traders and 
inhabitants of the place, in consequence of which he subr 
mitted. On the twenty-seventh day of July three compa- 
nies of grenadiers, commanded by major Farquhar,'took 
possession of thie western gate ; and brigadier Whitmore 
was detached into the town, to see the garrison lay dowii 
their arms, and deliver up tksir colours on die esplanade^ 
and tapost the necessary guards on the stores, magazines^ 
and ramparts. Thus, at the expense of about four hun* 
dred men killed and wounded, the English obtained pos- 
session of the important island of Cape Breton, and the 
atrong town of Louisbourg; in which the victors found 

' It may not be amifs toobMnre, tbat a cavalier, which admiral Knowlet ha4 
built at aD enormous expense to the oatioo, while Louisbourg remaioed in the 
hands of the English in the last war, was, in the course of this siege» entirely 
demolished by two or three shots from one of the British batteries : so admirably 
had this piece of fortification been contrived and executed, under the eye of that 
pKofoood engineer. 
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175& two hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, with eigb- 
teen mortars, and a considerable quantity of stores, and 
ammunition. The merchants and inhabitants were sent 
to France in English bottoms ; but the garrison, together 
with the sea officers, marines, and mariners, amounting in 
ail to five thousand six hundred and thirty-seven prisoners, 
were transported to England. The loss of Louisbourg 
was the more severely felt by the French king, as it had 
been attended with the destruction of so many considerable 
ships and frigates. The particulars of this transaction 
were immediately brought to England, in a vessel de- 
spatched for that purpose, with' captain Amherst, brother 
to the commander; who was also intrusted with eleven 
pair of colours taken at Louisbourg : these were, by his 
majesty's order, carried in pompous parade, escorted by 
detachments of horse and foot guards, with kettle drums 
and trumpets, from fbe palace of Kensington to St. Paul's 
cathedral, where they were deposited as trophies, under 
a discharge of cannon, and other noisy expressions of 
triumph and exultation. Indeed, the public rejoicings for 
the conquest of Louisbourg were diffused through every 
part of the British dominions; and addresses of congratula- 
tion were presented to the king by a great number of 
flourishing towns and corporations. 

VL After the reduction of Cape Breton, some ships 
were detached, with a body of troops under the command 
of lieutenant-colonel lord Rollo, to take possession of the 
island of St. John, which also lies in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and, by its fertility in corn and cattle, had, since 
the beginning of the war, supplied Quebec with consider- 
able quantities of provision. It was likewise the asylum 
to which the French neutrals of Annapolis fled for shelter 
from the English government ; and the retreat from 
whence they and the Indians used to make their sudden 
irruptions into Nova Scotia, where they perpetrated the 
most inhuman barbarities on the defenceless subjects of 
Great Britain. The number of inhabitants amounted to 
four thousand one hundred, who submitted and brought 
in their arms ; then lord Rollo took possession of the gor- 
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vemor*8 quarters, where he found several scalps of Eng- 1758. 
lisfamen, whom the savages had assassinatedi in conse- 
quence of the encouragement they received from their 
French patrons and allies, who gratified them with a cer- 
tain premium for every scalp they produced. The island 
was stocked with above ten thousand head of black cattle ; 
and some of the farmers raised each twelve hundred 
bushels of corn annually for the market of Quebec. 

yil. The joy and satisfaction arising from the conquest 
of Louisbourg and St. John, was not a little checked by 
the disaster which befel the main body of the British 
forces in America, under the immediate conduct of general 
Abercrombie, who, as we have already observed, had pro- 
posed the reduction of the French forts on the lakes 
George and Champlain, as the chief objects of his enter- 
prise, with a view to secure the frontier of the British 
colonies, and open a passage for the future conquest of 
Canada. In the beginning of July his forces, amounting 
to near seven thousand regular troops and ten thousand 
provincials, embarked on the lake George, in the neigh- 
bourhood of lake Champlain, on board of nine hundred 
batteaux, and one hundred and thirty-five whale-boats, 
with provision, artillery, and ammunition ; several pieces 
of cannon being mounted on rafts to cover the proposed 
landing, which was next day efiected without opposition. 
The general's design was to invest Ticonderoga, a fort 
situated on a tongue of land, extending between lake 
George and a narrow gut that communicates with lake 
Champlain. This fortification was, on three sides, sur- 
rounded with water, and in front nature had secured it 
with a morass. The English troops being disembarked, 
were immediately formed into three columns, and began 
their march to the enemy's advanced post, consisting of 
one battalion, encamped behind a breastwork of logs, 
which they now abandoned with precipitation, after having 
set them on 'fire, and burned their tents and implements. 
The British forces continued their march in the same 
order ; but the route lying through a thick wood that did 
not admit of any regular progression or passage, and the 
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175S. guides, proving extremely ignorant, the troops were be- 
wildered, and the colamns broken by falling in one upon 
another. Lord Howe, being advanced at the head of the 
right centre column, encountered a French detachment 
who had likewise lost their way in the retreat from the 
advanced post, and, a warm skirmish ensuing, the enemy 
were routed with considerable loss, a good number were 
killed, and one hundred and forty-eight were taken pri- 
soners, including five officers. This petty advantage was 
dearly bought with the loss of lord Howe, who fell in the 
beginning of the action, unspeakably regretted, as a young 
nobleman of the most promising talents, who had distki- 
gui^hed himself in a peculiar manner by his courage, 
activity, and rigid obseHation of military discipline, and 
had acquired the esteem and affection of the soldiery by 
his generosity, sweetness of manners, and engaging ad- 
dress. The general, perceiving the troops were greatfy 
&tigued. and disordared from want of rest and refresh- 
ment, thought it adviseable to march back to the landing- 
place, which they reached about eight in the morning. 
Then he detached lieutenant-colonel Bradstreet, with one 
regular regiment, six companies of the royal Americans, 
with the batteau-men, and a body of rangers, to take poi»- 
session of a saw-mill in the neighbourhood of Ticonde- 
roga, which the enemy had abandoned. This post being 
secured, the general advanced again towards Tioonde- 
roga, where, he understood from the prisoners, the enemy 
had assembled eight battalions, with a body of Canadians 
and Indians, amounting in all to six thousand. These, 
they said, being encamped before the fort, were employed 
in making a formidable entrenchment, where they intended 
to wait for a reinforcement of three thousand men, who 
bad been detached under the command of M. de Levi, to 
make a diversion on the side of the Mohawk river ^; but, 
upon intelligence of Mr. Abercrombie's approach, were 

if This officer intended to have made an irruption through the pass of Oneida 
on the Mohawk river, but was recalled before he could execute his design. 
General Abercrombie afterwards sisnt thiiker brigadier Staawixi with a con- 
siderable body of provincials; and this important pass was secured by a fort built 
at that juncture. 
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nciw recalled for the defence of Tioonderoga. This im n68» 
fbrmation determined the Engtish general to strike, if po»> ' 
aible, some decisire stroke before the junction could be 
effected* He, therefore, early next morning sent his en^ 
gineer across thc^ river on the opposite side of th^ fort, to 
reconnoitre the enemy's entrenchments ; and he reported, 
that the works, being still unfinished, might be attempted 
with a good prospect of success. A disposition was made 
accordingly for the attack; and, after proper guard$ had 
been left at the saw-mill and the landing-place, the whole 
army was put in motion. They advanced with great 
alacrity towards the entrenchment, which, however, they 
found altogether impracticable. The breastwork was 
raided eight feet high, and the ground before it covei«d 
with an abbatis, or felled trees, with their boughs pointing 
outwards, and projecting in. such a manner as to ^render 
the entrenchment almost inaccessible. Notwithstanding 
these discouraging difficulties, the British troops marched 
up to the assaidt with an undaunted resolution, and sus«< 
tained a terrible fire without flinching. They endea^ 
voured to cut their way through these embarrassments with 
their swords, and some of them even mounted the para« 
pet; but the enemy were so well covered, that they could 
deliberately direct their fire without the least danger to 
themselves : the carnage was, therefore, considerable; and 
the troops began to fall into confusion, after several re- 
peated attacks, which lasted above four hours, under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances. The general, by 
this time, saw plainly that no hope of success remained 9 
and» in order to prevent a total defeat, took measures fi)t 
the retreat of the army, which retired unmolested to their 
former camp, with the loss of about eighteen hundred men 
killed or wounded, including a great number of officers. 
Every corps of regular troops behaved, on this unfortu- 
nate occasion, with remarluihle intrepidity ; but the great* 
est loss was sustained by lord John Murray's highland 
regiment^ of which above one half of the private men, and 
twenty-five officers, were either slain upon the spot, or 
desperately wounded. Mr. Abercrombie, unwilling to 
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# 
1758. stay in neighbourhood of the enemy with finrces which 

had received such a dispiriting check, retired to his bat- 

teaux, andy re^emh^rking the troops, returned to the camp 
at lake George, from whence he had taken his departure. 
Censure, which always attends miscarriage, did not spare 
the character of this commander: his. attack was con- 
demned as rash, and his retreat as pusillanimous. In 
such cases allowance must be made for the peevishness of 
disappointment, and the clamour of connexion. How far 
Mr. Abercrombie acquitted himself in the duty of a ge- 
neral, we shall not pretend to determine; but if he could 
depend upon the courage and discipline of his forces, he 
surely had nothing to fear, after the action, from the at- 
tempts of the enemy, to whom he would have been supe- 
rior in number, even though they had been joined by the 
expected reinforcement: he might, therefore, have re- 
mained on the spot, in order to execute some other enter- 
prise when he should be reinforced in his turn; for ge- 
neral Amherst no sooner heard of his disaster, than he 
returned with the troops from Cape Breton to New Eng- 
land, after having left a strong garrison in Louisbourg. 
At the head of six regiments he began his march to 
Albany about the middle of September,, in order to join 
the forces on the lake, that they might undertake some 
other service before the season should be exhausted. 

VIII. In the mean time, general Abercrombie had de- 
tached lieutenant-colonel Bradstreet with a body of three 
thousand men, chiefly provincials, to execute a plan which 
this officer had formed against Cadaraqui, or fort Fron- 
tenac, situated on the north side of the river St. Law- 
rence, just where it takes its origin from the lake Ontario. 
To the side of this lake he penetrated with his detach- 
ment, and embarking in some sloops and batteaux pro- 
vided for the purpose, landed within a mile of fort Fron- 
tenac, the garrison of which, consisting of one hundred 
and ten men, with a few Indians, immediately surrendered 
at discretion. Considering the importance of this post, 
which in a great measure commanded the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence, and served as a magazine to the more 
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southern eaBtks^ the French general was iheuoiiaUe for 17A 
leavhug it in such a defencetesg condition* The fortifica* " 
tion itself was inconsiderable and ill contrived ; neverthe^ 
leMy it containiftd sixtf pieces of camHnii sixteen small 
mortar A^ and an immetise quantity of raerobandise and 
previsions^ deposited for the use of the French forces de*" 
ladled against brigadier Forbes^ thdr western garrisonsi 
and Indian allies, as well, as for the subsistence of the 
corps cominanded by M« de Levi^ on his enterprise against 
the Mohawk river. Mr^ Bradstreet not only redaced the 
fbtt without bloodshed^ but also anade himself masiter of 
$& the eneiftyV shipping on the lake, amounting to nine 
$tta^ teseelsy some of whieb carried eighteen guns* Two 
of these Mr. Bradstreet conveyed to Osw^, whither bo 
returned with his troops, after he had. destroyed fbrt 
Frotitenao, with all Ibe artiUcry, stores^ provisbn, and 
tner^aifdise which it contained. In eonsequeace of this 
exploit, Iftie French troope to the southward were exposed 
to ll^ haaard of starving; but h is not easy to conoetve 
tine genoraPs reason for givmg (Mrders to abandon and de* 
stroy a fort, which, if properly strengthened and sus- 
tained, mi^l have rend^ed the English masters of the 
kike Ontario, siid grievously harassed the ensimy, both in 
their commerce and expeditiofa to the westward. Indoedj 
great part of the Indian trade centred at Frontenac, to 
wi»ch place the Indians annnaRy repaired £rom all parts 
of America, some of them at the distance of a thousand 
miles, and here exchanged their iuvs tor European com* 
t&odities. So much did the French txiaders exceU the 
English in the art of conciliating the affectioii of those 
feavage feihes, that great part of them, m tiieir yearly pro- 
gress to this remote market, actually passed by the British 
settlement of Albany in New York, where they wfight 
have been supplied wkh what articles they wanted, much 
more cheap than they could purchase them at Frontenae 
or Montreal; nay, the French traders used to lumiA 
themselves witb these very commodities from the mer- 
chants &t New York, and found tliis traffic much more 
prcAtaMe than that of procuring the same articles from 
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1768. France, loaded with the expense of a tedious and daiiger- 
ous navigation from the sea to the source, of the river St. 
Lawrence. 

• IX. In all probability, the destruction . of Frontenac 

facilitated the expedition against fort du Quesne,. in-, 
trusted to the conduct of brigadier Forbes, who, with his 
little army, began his march in the beginning of July from 
Philadelphia for the river Ohio,, a prodigious, tract of 
country very little knowii, destitute of military ronds, en- 
cumbered with mountains, morasses, and woods, that were 
almost impenetrable. It was not without incredible exer- 
tion of industry, that he procured provisions and carriages, 
for this expedition, formed new. roads, extended scouting, 
parties, secured camps, and surmounted many other diffi-: 
culties in the course of his. tedious march, du^ng which 
he was also harassed by small detachments of the enemy's 
Indians. Having penetrated with . the. main body as. far as 
Ray's-Town, at the distance of ninety miles, from, fort du 
Quesne, and; advanced colonel Bouquet, with two diou- 
sand men, about fifty miles further, to a place called Lyal- 
Henning, this officer detached major Grant, at the head, 
of eight hundred men, to reconnoitre the fqrt and its out-; 
works. The enemy perceiving him approach, sent a body 
of troops against him, sufficient to surround his wliole de- 
tachment: a very severe action began, which the English 
maintained with their usual courage for three hours 
against cruel odds; but at length, being overpowered by 
numbers, they were obliged to give way, and retired in 
disorder to Lyal-Henning, with the loss of about three 
hundred men killed or taken, including major Grai)t, who 
was carried prisoner to fort du Quesne, and nineteen 
officers. Notwithstanding this mortifying check, brigadier 
Forbes advanced with the army, resolved to prosecute his 
operations with vigour ; but the enemy, dreading the pros- 
pect of a siege, dismantled and abandoned the fort, and 
retired down the river Ohio to their settlements. on the 
Mississippi. They quitted the fort on the twenty-fourth 
day of November, and next day it ,ii?^s possessed by the 
British forces. As for the Indians of this .country, they 
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seemed heartily to renounce their connexions' with France^ 1758. 
and be perfectly reconciled to the government of his 
Britannic majesty. Brigadier Forbes having repaired the 
fort, changed its name from Du Quesne to Pittsburgh, * 

secured it with a garrison of provincials, and concluded' 
treaties of friendship and alliance with the Indian tribes. 
Then he marched back to Philadelphia, and in his retreat 
built a blockhouse near Lyal-Henning, for the defence of 
Pennsylvania ; but he himself did not long survive these 
transactions, his constitution having been exhausted by 
the incredible fatigues of the service. Thus have we 
given a particular detail of all the remarkable operations 
by which this campaign was distinguished on the conti- 
nent of America : the reader will be convinced that, not- 
withstanding the defeat at Ticonderoga, and the disaster 
of the advanced party in the neighbourhood, of fort du 
Quesne, the arms of Great Brita.in acquired many import- 
ant advantages; and, indeed, paved the way for the re- 
daction of Quebec and conquest of all Canada. In the 
mean time, the admirals Boscawen and Hardy, having left 
a considerable squadron at Halifax in Nova Scotia, re- 
turned with four ships of the line to England, where they 
arrived in the beginning of November, after having given 
chace.to six large French ships, which they descried to 
the westward of Scilly, but could not overtake or bring to' 
an engagement. 

X. The conquest of the French settlement iii the river 
Senegal being deemed imperfect and incomplete, whilst 
France still kept possession of the' island of Goree,' the 
ministry of Great Britain resolved to crown the campaign 
in Africa with the reduction of that fortress. For this 
purpose commodore Keppel, brother to the earl of Al- 
bemarle, was vested with the command of a squadron, 
consisting of four ships of the line, several frigates, two 
bomb-ketches, and some transports, having on board seven 
hundred men of the regular troops,' commanded by colonel 
Worge, and embarked in the harbour of Cork in Ireland, 
from whence this whole armament took their departure 
on the eleventh day of November. After a tempestiious 
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17^. passage, in which they touched at the trie of T^t^iffe, 
' they armed at Goree in the latter eoA of December ; and 
die commodore made a dispositioii for attackisig thii 
idand, which was remarkably stro^ by nature, but very 
indifierently fortified. Goree is a small barrm island, es^ 
tending about three quarters of a mile in length, of a 
triangular form; and on the south-west side risii^ into a 
locky hiU, on which the paltry fort (^ St. Midhael id 
ntuated. There is another, s^ more inconsiderable, 
called St. Francis, toward the other ^tremty of the 
island ; and several batteries were raised around its s#eep, 
mounted with about one hundred pieces of cannon and 
four mortars. The French governor, M. de 9U Jean, 
had great plenty of ammunition ; and bis garrbon amounted 
to about three hundred men, exclusive of as many negro 
hAabitants. The flat-bottomed boats for disembariking 
the troops being hcnsted. out, and disposed dongnnde tt 
the different transports, the commodore stationed his 
ships on the west side of the island, and the engagemoat 
began with a shell from one of the ketches* Thk was a 
signal for the great ships, which poured in their broad** 
rides without intermksion; and the fire was retiirned with 
equal vivacity from all the batteries of the island. In Ae 
course of tiie action the cannonading firom the ships b^ 
came so severe and terrible, that the French garrison de^ 
serted their quarters, in spite of all the efforts of the go* 
verhor, who acquitted himself like a man of honour; but 
he was obliged to strike his colours, and surrender at dis<> 
cretion, after a short but warm dispute, in which the loss 
of the British commodore did not exceed one hundred 
men killed and wounded. The success of the day was 
the more extraordinary, as the French garrison had not 
lost a man, except one negro killed by the bursting of a 
boml>-8hell, and the number of their wounded was very 
inooiisiderable* While the attack lasted, the oppositae 
shore of the continent was lined with a concourse of ne- 
groes, assembled to riew the combat, who expressed their 
sentiments and surprise in loud clamour and uncouth ges*- 
ticttlations, and seemed to be impressed with awe and a»> 
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toDidnnait at the power and •xecuftion of tlie Brituih 1768. 
i^paadroiu The French colours being struck, as a signal 
of submission, the commodore sent a detachment of ma*- 
rmes on shore, who disarmed the garrison, and hoisted 
the British flag upon the casde of St. Michael. In the 
9iean tone the governor and the rest of the priscmers 
were secured among the shippuig. Thus the important 
ialand of Goree fiall into the hands of the English, toge^er 
with two trading ressels that chanced to be at anchor in 
the road, and stores, money, and merchandise, to the 
▼slue of twenty thousand pounds. Part of the troops 
being left in gamson at Goree, under the command of 
maJOT Newtqn, together with three sloops for his service,, 
the squadioB being watered and refreshed from the con- 
tinent, that part of which is governed by one of the Jalof 
Ungs^ and the prisoners with their baggage being dis- 
missed ia three cartel ships to France, the commodore set 
sail for Senegal, and reinforced fort Louis with the rest 
of tbe troops, under colonel Worge, who was at this junc»> 
ture favoured with a visit by the kii% of Legibelli : but 
^ety Ut^ pains were taken to dismiss this potentate iu 
good humour, or maintain the disposition he profrssed to 
fiivour the commerce of Great Britain. True it is, h^ 
was desirous of engaging the English in his quarrela 
with s<Mne neighbouring nations; and such engagements, 
were cautiously and politically avoided, because it was the 
interest of Great Britain to be upon good terms with 
every African prince who could promote and extend the 
commerce of her subjects. 

XL Commodore Keppel having reduced Goree, and 
rtiitforced the garrison of Senegal^ returned to England,, 
where aU bis ships arrived, after a very tempestuous 
voyage, in which the squadron had been dispersed. This 
expedition, however raccessful in the main, was attended 
with one misfortune, the loss of the Lichfield ship of war, 
commanded by captain Barton, which, together with one 
transport and a bomb-tender, was wrecked on the coast of 
Barbary, i^bout nine leagues to the northward of Sa%, in 
the dominions of Morocco. One hundred and thirty men, 
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1758. including several officers, perished on this occasion; but 
the captain and the rest of the companyi to the number 
of two hundred and twenty, made shift to reach the shol'e, 
where they ran the risk of starving, and were cruelly used 
by the natives, although a treaty of peace at that time 
subsisted between Great Britain and Morocco; nay, they 
wer£ even enslaved by the emperor, who detained them in 
captivity until they were ransomed by the British govern* 
ment : so little dependence can be placed on the faith of 
such barbarian princes, with whom it is even a disgrace 
for any civUized nation to be in alliance, whatever com- 
mercial advantages may arise from the connexion. 

XIL The incidents of the war that happened in the 
West Indies, during these occurrences, may be reduced 
to a small compass. Nothing extraordinary was achieved 
in the nighbourhood of Jamaica, where admiral Coates 
commanded a small squadron, from which he detached 
cruisers occasionally for the protection of the British 
commerce; and at Antigua the trade was effectually -se- 
cured by the vigilance of captain Tyrrel, whose courage 
and activity were equal to his conduct and circumspection. 
In the month of March, this gentleman, with his own ship 
the Buckingham, and the Cambridge, another of the line, 
demolished a fort on the island of Martinique, and de- 
stroyed four privateers riding under its protection; but 
his valour appeared much more conspicuous in a subse- 
quent engagement, which happened in the month of No- 
vember. Being detached on a cruise in his own ship the 
Buckingham, by commodore Moore, who commanded at 
the Leeward islands, he fell in with the Weazle isloop, 
commanded by captain Boles, between the islands of 
Montserrat and Guadaloupe, and immediately discovered 
a fleet of nineteen sail, under convoy of a French ship of 
war carrying seventy-four cannon, and two large frigates. 
Captain Tyrrel immediately gave chace with all the sail he 
could carry, and the Weazle running close to the enemy, 
received a whole broadside from the large ship, which, 
however, she sustained without much damage: neverthe- 
less, Mr. Tyrrel ordered her commander to keep aloof^ as 
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he could hot be supposedt able to bear^he shock of large 1768. 
metal, and he himself prepared for the engagement , The 
enemy's large ship, the Florissant, though of much greater 
force than the Buckinghami instead of lying- to for his 
coming iip, made a runnmg fight with her stern chasers, 
while the two frigates annoyed him in his course, some- . 
times raking him fore and aft, and sometimes lying on his 
quarter. At length he came along-side of the Florissant, 
within pistol-shotj and poured in a whole broadside,.which 
did considerable execution. The salutation was. returned 
with' equal vivacity,* and a furious engagement ensued. 
Captain Tyrrel was wolinded in the face, and lost three, 
fingers of his right hand; so that, being entirely disabled, 
he was obliged to delegate the command of the ship to his 
first lieutenant, Mr. Marshal, who continued the. battle 
with great gallantry until he lost his life : then the charge 
devolved to the second lieutenant, who acquitted himself 
with equal honour, and sustained a desperate fight against 
three ships of the enemy. The officers and crew of the 
Buckingham exerted themselves with equal vigour ajtid 
deliberation; and captain Troy, who commanded a detach- 
ment of marines on the poop, plied his small arms ^ so 
effectually as to drive the French from their quarters. At 
length, confusion, terror, and uproar prevaihng on board 
the Florissant, her firing ceased, and her colours were 
hauled' down about' twilight: but her commander per- 
ceiving that the Buckingham was too much damaged in 
her rigging to .pursue in any hope of success, ordered all 
his saUs to be set, and fied in: the dark with his two con- 
sorts. Nothing' but this circumstance could have pre- 
vented a British ship of sixty-five guns, indifferently 
manned in respect to number, from taking a French, ship 
of the line, mounted with seventy-four pieces of cannpn, 
provided with seven hundred men, and as6iste4 by two 
large frigates, one of thirty-eight guns, and the other 
wanting two of this number. The loss of<the Bucking- 
ham, in this action, did not exceed twenty men killed and 
wounded; whereas the number of the slain on boai^d the 
Florissant did not fall short of one hundred and eighty. 
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iTfti. and thftt of her wcHmded is add to luvre esceeied tivee 

hundred. She was so disabkd in faer bnl^that site cotdd 

hardly be kept aioat untd she reached Martiiiiqiie, when 
she was repaired ; and the krgest frigate* together with 
the loss of Ibrty mea, received auoh damage as to be f<» 
some time ^te unserriceahle* 

XIII, In die East Indies the tramacdMMis of Ae wmi 
were chequered wit3i a variety of success; but, tm the 
whole, the designs of the enemy were entirely defeated. 
Tiie French commander, M. de Bussy, had* in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-isix, qnamBed with Saia^ 
bathing, viceroy of Decan^ because this last would not put 
him in possession of the fortress of Gdconda. In the 
course of the next year, while tiie En^ish forces were enn 
ployed in Bengal, M. de Bussy made faimsdf master of 
the British factories of Ingeram, Bandemahtnka, and Vu 
sagapatam ; apd the reduGticn of this last left the enemy 
in possession of die whde coast of Coromandel, from 
Ganjam to Massulapatam. WhSe a body of the EngKdi 
company's forces, under captain Cailland, endeavoured to 
reduce the important fortress and town of Madura* the 
Ftench, under M. d'Anteuil* invested Trichinopoly. CnU* 
laud no sooner received intelHgenoe of the danger to which 
this place was exposed, than he hastened to its rdief* and 
obl^ed the enemy to abandon the siege. Then he re^ 
turned to Madura, and* after an unsuocearfhl asaasdt^ 
made himself master of it by capitidation. During these 
transactions, colonel Forde made an attempt on the fhrt of 
Nelloure, a strong ^ce, at the distence of twentywfoor 
miles from Madras* but miscarried; and this was also tiie 
fate of an expedition against Wandewash* undertaken by 
oehmel Aldercfon. The first was repulsed in etomnng 
the place* the other was anticipated by like French nrrny^ 
which marched from Pondichevry to the relief of dm gar« 
risen. The French king had sent a considerable rein* 
forcement to the East Indies* under the command of ge* 
neral Lally* an officer «f Irish extraction* tc^^etber with 
aueh a number of diips as rendered the sq^uadron of M» 
d'Apehe euperier to that of adnnral Pecooke* who imd 
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S ttc ce ricd adminJ Watson, lately deoeawd, in the com- llio. 
mand of dio EnglUi squadron atatioiiod on the coast o£ ^ 
Goromandely which, in die beginnnug of this year, was m- 
iofiMrced from England with several ships, under the di«< 
reetion ^f conmodcMre Steerens. Imnediately after this 
jmction, which was eiStcted in the road of Madras on the 
twenty^oinrth day of March, admiral Pococke, who hsd 
already signalised hinself by his courage, Tigiknce, and 
conduct, sailed to windward, with a view to intercept the 
Froneh squadron, of which he had received intelligence^ 
In two days he descried in the road effort St. David the 
enenqr's fleet, consisting of nine ships, which immediately 
stood oat to sea, and formed the line of battle ahead. 
The admiral took Ae same precautbn, and bearing down 
upon M. d'Apch^ the engagement began about three in 
the afisemoon. The Frendb commodore, having sustained 
a warm action for dbout two hours, bore away with his 
wiiide fleet, and being joined by two ships, formed a line 
of battle again to leeward. Admiral Pococke's own ship, 
and some others, being gready damaged in their masts 
and rigging, two of his captains having misbehaved in the 
action, and night octaing on, he did not think it advisable 
to pursue them with jdl llie sail he coald csrry; but,, 
nefertheless, he followed Ihem at a prc^r distance, 
standing to the south-west, in order to maintain the wea-* 
tfiemgage, in case he should be Me to renew the action 
in the morning. In this expectation^ however, he waa 
Reappointed : the enemy showed no lights, nor made any 
signali that could be deserved ; and in the morning not 
the least inestige of diem sppeured. Mr. Pooodce, on the 
supposition diat diey bad weathered them in the night, 
endeavoured to work up after than to windward; but 
flnding be lost ground considerably, he dropped anchor 
about three leagues to die northward of Sadras, and re* 
cet^d intdHgenee foom the chief of that setdement, that 
one of the largest French diips, having been disabled in 
the engagement, was run ashore to the southward of 
Alemparve, wfaeie their whole aqnadrcm lay at anchor. 
Shidi was the issue of the first action between the English 
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1756. And French squadrons in the East Indies ; which »'oVer and 
above the loss of a capital ship, is said to have cost the 
enemy about five hundred men, whereas the British ad- 
miral did not lose one fifth part of that number. ' Being 
dissatisfied with the behaviour of three captains, he» on 
his return to Madras, appointed a court-martial to inquire 
into their conduct : two were dismissed from the service, 
and the third was sentenced to lose one year's rank as a 
post captain. 

. XIV. In the mean time Mr. Lally had disembarked 
his troops at Pondicherry, and, taking the field, imme* 
diately invested the fort of St. David, while the squadron 
blocked it up by sea. Two English ships being at anchcMr 
in the road when the enemy arrived, their captains, seeuig 
no possibiUty of escaping, ran them on shore, set them on 
fire, and retired with their men into the fortress, which, 
however, was in a few days surrendered. A much more 
resolute defence was expected from the courage and con- 
duct of major Polier, who commanded the garrison. 
When he arrived at Madras he was subjected to a court 
of inquiry, which acquitted him of cowardice, but were of 
opinion that the place might have held out much longer, 
and that the terms on which it surrendered were shame- 
ful, as the enemy were not even masters of the outward 
covered way, as they had made no breach, and had a wet 
ditch to fill up and pass, before the town could' have been 
properly assaulted. Polier, in order to wipe off this ^dis- 
grace, desired to serve as a volunteer with colonel Draper, 
and was mortally wounded in a sally at the siege of Ma- 
dras. Admiral Pococke having, to the best of his power, 
repaired his shattered ships, set sail again on the tenth of 
May, in order to attempt the relief of fort St. David's; 
but, notwithstanding his utmost endeavours, he could not 
reach it in time to be of any service. On the thirtieth 
day of the month he came in sight of Pondicherry, from 
whence the French squadron stood away early next morn- 
ing; nor was it in his power to come up with them, though 
he made all possible efforts for that purpose. Then re- 
ceiving intelligence that fort St. David's was surrendered 
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to Jthe enemyy he returned again to Madras^ in order to 1768. 
refresh his squadron. On the twenty-fifth day of July, 
he sailed a third time in quest of M. d'Apche ; and in iwo 
days perceived his squadron, consisting of eight ships, of 
the line and a frigate, at anchor in the road of Pondi- 
cherry. They no sooner descried him advancing than 
they stood out to sea as before, and he continued to .chase, 
in hopes of bringing them to an engagement ; but all his 
endeavours proved fruitless till the third of August, when, 
having obtained the weather-gage, he bore down upon 
them in order of battle. The engagement began with 
great impetuosity on both sides; but in little more than 
ten minutes M. d'Apche set his foresail and bore away, 
his whole squadron following his example, and maintaining 
a running fight in a very irregular line. The British ad- 
miral then hoisted the signal for a general chace, which 
the enemy perceiving, thought proper to cut away their 
boats^ and crowd with, all the sail they could carry. They 
escaped j by favour of the night, into the road of Poadi- 
cherry; and Mr. Pococke anchored with his squadron off 
Carical, a French settlement, having thus obtained an un- 
disputed victory, with the loss of thirty men killed, and 
one hundred and sixteen wounded, including commodore 
Steevens and captain Martin, though their wounds were 
not dangerous. The number of killed and wounded on 
board the French squadron amounted, according to re- 
port, to five hundred and forty ; and their fleet was so 
much damaged, that in the beginning of September their 
commodore sailed for the island of Bourbon, in the same 
latitude with Madagascar, in order to refit ; thu3 leaving 
the command and»sovereignty of the Indian seas to. the 
English admiral, whose fleet, from the beginning of this 
campaign, had been much inferior to the French squadron 
in number of ships and. men, as well as in weight of metal. 
XV. Mr. Lally having reduced Cuddalore and. fort 
St. David's^, resolved to extort a sum of money from the 

*^ Caddalore was in such a defenceless condition, that it could make no re- 
sistance ; and there being no place in fort St. David's bomb-proof, nor any pro- 
visions or fresh water, the garrison surrendered in twelve days, on capitulation, 
after having sustained a severe bombardment. 
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1768. king of Tanjoar, on pjetence that, in the last wwtt he had 
granted an obUgation to the French governor for a certaia 
sum, which had never been paid* Lally aceordingly 
marched with a body of three thousand men into the d^ 
minions of Tanjouri and demanded 6eventy*two lacks of 
rupees. This extravagant demand being rejectedy he 
plundered Nagare^ a trading town on the seaeoast, and 
afterwards invested the capital : but aft«r he had prost^ 
euted the siege till a breach was made, his provisiiHis and 
ammunition beginning to &il, several vigorous sallies beini; 
made by the forces of the king of Tanjour, and the place 
well defended by European gunners, sept from die Eng- 
lish garrison at Trichinopoly ; he found himself obliged to 
raise the siege and retreat with precipitation^ leavmg his 
cannon behind. He arrived at Carical about the middk 
of August, and from thence retired to Pondicherry to- 
wards the end of September. He afterwards cantonad 
his troops in the province of Arcot, entered the city with- 
out opposition, and began to make preparations for the 
eiege of Madras, which shall be recorded among tiie inci- 
dents of the succeeding year. In the mean time, the land 
forces belonging to the East India company were so muck 
outnumbered by the reinforcements which arrived with 
Mr. Lally, that they could not pretend to keep the field, 
but were obliged to remain on the defensive, and provide 
as well as they could for the security of fort St. George, 
and the other settlements in that part of India. 

XVI. Having particularised the events of the war 
which distinguished this year in America, Africa, and 
Asia, those remote scenes in which the interest of Great 
Britain was immediately and intimately conc^ned ; it now 
remains to record the incidents of the military op^atioos; 
in Germany, supported by British subsidies, and enforced 
by British troops, to favour the abominable designs <>f an 
ally, from whose s<ditary friendship the jMtish nation can 
never reap any solid benefit; and to defend a foreign 
elector, in whose behalf she had already lavidied an im- 
mensity of treasure. Notwithstanding the bloodshed an4 
ravages which had signaliaed the former campaign, the 
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mtitusl lessoi of the belligerent powers, the fncrediUe 17M« 
expeme of money, the difficulty of reeruiting amiee 
thinned by sword and distemper, the scarcity of forego 
and provision, the distresses of Saxooy in particular, md 
the ealaaities of war which desolated the greatest p«rt 
of the empire, n6 proposition of peace was hinted by 
either of the parties concerned ; but the powers at va* 
riance seemed to be exasperated against each other with 
the most implacabk resentment. Jarring interests were 
harmonised, old prejudices rooted up, inveterate jealou** 
Btes assuaged, and even inconsistencies reconciled, in con^ 
neeting the confederacy which was now formed and enta^ 
blished against the king of Prussia ; and, on the other 
hand, the king of Great Britain seaned determined to 
empkiy the whole power and influence of his crown iil> 
supporting this monarch. Yet the members of the grand 
ooiifederacy were differently actuated by disagreeing mo* 
tivesj which, in the sequel, operated for the preservatiMk 
of his Prussiaa majesty, by preventing the full exertion of 
their united strength* The empress queen, over and! 
above her desire of retrieving Silesia, which was her pri* 
Inary aim, gave way to the suggestbns of personal hatred 
and revenge, to the gratification of which she may be 
said to have sacrificed, in some measure, the interests of 
her family, as well as the repose of the empire, by admit* 
ting the natural enemies of her house into the Austriai^ 
Netherlands, and inviting them to invade the dominiona 
of her eo*estates ii^ith a formidable army. Fiance, true to 
her old political maxims, wished to see the house of Aus- 
tria weakened by the divisions of the empire, whieh she 
accordingly fomented : for this reason it could not be her 
interest to effect the ruin of the house of Brandenburgfa ; 
and therefore she had, no doubt, set bounds to the prose* 
cutiott of her schemes in concert with the court of Vienna; 
but her designs against Hanover amounted to absolute 
conquest; in pursuance of these, she sent an army of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men across the Rhine, ia^ 
stead of four and twenty thousand, which she had en- 
gaged to fomish by the original treaty with the empress 
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1758. queen of Hungary , who is said to have shared in the 
' ' spoils of the electorate. The czarina, by co-operating 
with the houses of Bourbon and Austria, gratified her 
personal disgust towards the Prussian monarch, aug-^ 
mented her finances by considerable. subsidies from both, 
and perhaps amused herself with the hope of obtaining 
an establishment in the German empire : but whether she 
Wavered in her own sentiments, or her ministry fluctuated 
between the promises of France and the presents of Great 
Britain, certain it is, her forces had not acted with vigour 
in Pomerania; and her general Apraxin, instead of pro- 
secuting his advantage, had retreated immediately after 
the Prussians miscarried in their attack. He was indeed 
diisgraced, and tried for. having thus retired without or- 
ders : but in all probability this trial was no other than a 
farce, acted to amuse the other. confederates, while the 
empress of Russia gained time to deliberate upon .the 
offers that were made, and determine with regard tq the 
advantages or disadvantages that might accrue, to her 
from persevering in the engagements which she had con- 
tracted. As for the Swedes, although they had been, in- 
stigated to hostilities against Prussia by the intrigues of 
France, and flattered with hopes of retrieving Pomerania, 
they prosecuted the war in such a dispirited and ineffec- 
tual manner, as plainly proved that . either the ancient 
valour of that people was extinct, or that the nation was 
not heartily engaged in the quarrel. 
• XVn. When the Russian general Apraxin retreated 
from Pomerania, mareschal Lehwald, who commanded the 
Prussians in that country, was left at liberty to turn their 
arms against the Swedes, and accordingly drove them be- 
fore him almost without opposition. By the beginning of 
January they had evacuated all Prussian Pomerania, and 
Lehwald invaded their dominions in his turn. He, in a 
little time, made himself master of all Swedish Pomerania, 
except Stralsund and the isle of Rugen, and possessed 
himself of several magazines which the enemy had erected. 
The Austrian army, after their defeat at Breslau, had re- 
tired into Bohemia^ where they were cantoned, the head 
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quarters being fixed at Koninsgratz. The king of Prus- 1750. 

sia having cleared all his part of Silesia, except the town 

of Schweidnitz, which he circumscribed with a blockade, 
sent detachments from his army cantoned in the neigh- 
bourhood of Breslau, to penetrate into the Austrian or 
southern part of Silesia, where they surprised Troppau 
and Jaggernsdorf, while he himself remained at Breslau, 
eutertainiiig.his officers with concerts of music. Not that 
he. suffered these amusements to divert his attention from 
subjects of greater importance. He laid Swedish Pome- 
rania under contribution, and made a fresh demand of 
five. hundred thousand crowns from the electorate of 
Saxony. Having received intimation' that the duke of 
Mecklenburgh was employed in providing magazines for 
the French army, he detached a body of troops into that 
country, who not only secured the magazines, but levied 
considerable contributions ; and the duke retired to Lu- 
beck, atten^c^d by the French minister. The states of 
Saxony, having proved a little dilatory in obeying his 
Prussian majesty's injunction, received a second intima- 
tion, importing, that they should levy and deliver, within 
a certain time, eighteen thousand recruits for his army, 
pay into the hands of his commissary one year's revenue 
of the electorate in advance ; and Leipsic was taxed with 
an extraordinary subsidy of eight hundred thousand 
crowns, on pain of military execution. The states were 
immediately convoked at Leipsic, in order to deliberate 
on these demands ; and the city being unable to pay such 
a considerable sum, the Prussian troops began to put 
their monarch's threats in execution. He justified these 
proceedings, by declaring that the enemy had practised 
the same violence and oppression on the territories of his 
allies ; but how the practice of his declared enemies, in 
the countries which they had invaded and subdued in the 
common course of war, should justify him in pillaging and 
oppressing a people with whom neither he nor his allies 
were at war, it is not easy to conceive. As little can we 
reconcile this conduct to the character of a prince assum- 
ing the title of protector of the protestant religion, which 
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1756« iff the establisbed fahh among those ifetj Stitont who 
ware subjected to such grieyons impositioiis; impoMtiofW 
the more grievous and unmerited, as they had neter takdfi 
any share in the present war, but cautiously avoided every 
step that might be construed into provocation, since the 
king of Prussia declared they might depend Upon his pf o*' 
tection* 

XVIII. Before we proceed to enumerate the events of 
the campaign^ it may be necessary to inform the reader^ 
that the forces brought into the field by tho emprees 
queen of Hungary and the states of the emptte^ the 
caarina, the kings of IVanee and Sweden^ feU vety little 
short of three hundred thousand men; and all these were 
destined to act against the king of Prussia and the elector 
of Hanover. In opposition to this fornndibble eonfedetaey , 
bis Prussian nugesty was> by the subsidy from EngkiKi^ 
the spoils of Saxony, and the revenoes of Brandenbutgfe^ 
enabled to maintain an army of one hundred and forty 
tbousaad men^ while the ekctot of Hanover aesembled a 
body of sixty thousand men^ composed of his own elec^ 
toral troops, with the auxUiary meiidenades of Hesae* 
Cassd, Buckebourg, Saxe-Ootha, and Brunswick Wolfen^ 
buttel, all of them maintained by the pay of Gteart; Bi^itahi. 
At this juncl^nre, indeed, there was no other fund fer their 
sttiMHStence, as the countries of Hanover and Hesse were 
possessed by the enemyi and in the former the govevA* 
ment was entirely changed. 

XIX. In the month of December in the preceding 
year, a farmer of the revenues from Paris arrived at Han^ 
over, where he established his oiBce, in order to act by 
virtue of powers from one J^n Faidy, to whom the 
French king granted the direction, receipt, and admim- 
strati(Mi of all the duties and rerenues of the electorate. 
This director was, by a decree of the council of state, ea^ 
powered to receive the revenues, not only of Hanover, 
but also of all other countries that should be stAjecled to 
his most christian mejesty in the course of the campaagn; 
to ranove the receivers who had been emplojred in any 
part of the direction, receipt, and administratiMi of die 
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daties and revenues of Hanover, and appoint others in 176B. 

.iheir room.. The French king, by the same decree, or- """" 

dained, that all persons who had been intrusted under the 
preceding government with titles, papers, accounts, re- 
gisters, or estimates, relating to the administration of the 
revenue, should communicate them to John Faidy, or his 
attorneys^; that the magistrates of the towns, districts; and 
commonalties, as well as those who directed the admini* 
stration of particular states and provinces, should deliver 
to the said John Faidy, or his attorneys, the produce of 
six years of the duties and revenues belonging to the said 
towns, districts, and provinces, reckcHiing from the first t>f 
Jai^uary in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty'^ 
one, together, with an authentic account of the sums they 
had paid during that term to the preceding sovereign, and 
of the charges necessarily incurred. . It appears from the 
nature, of this decree, which was dated on the eighteenth 
day. of October, that immediately after the conventions of 
•Closter Seven and Bremenworden*, the court of Ver- 
sailles had determined to change the governinent and 
system of the electorate, contrary to an express article of 
the capitulation granted to the city of Hanover, when it 
surrendered on the ninth of August ; and that the crown 
of France intended to take advantage of the cessation of 
arms, in seirang places and provinces which were not yet 
subdued: for, by the decree above mentioned, the admini*- 
*8tration of John Faidy extended to the countries which 
might hereafter be conquered. Wkh what regard to 
justice, then,. could the French government charge the 
dect<»r of Hanover Mrith the infraction of articles? or 
what respect to good faith and humanity did the duke de 
Richelieu observe, in the order issued from Zell, towards 
the end of the year^ importing, that as the treaty made 
with the country of Hanover had been rendered void by 
the violation of the articles 4signed at Closter Seven, all 



Six days after the convention was signed at Closter Seven, another act of 
aocommodation was concluded at Bremenworden, between the general^ 
Sporcken and Villemur, relating to the release of prisoners, and some other 
peiote omitted in the cooYeatioft. 

VOL, IV. V 
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1756; the eSeeis belonging to the officers, or others, employed 
m tlie Hanoverian army, should be confiscated for the 
use of his most christian majesty? 

XX. The landgrave of HessoiCaasel being desiroaa of 
averting a like storm from his dominions, not only pror 
mised to renounee all eonnexicm with the kings of Great 
Britain and Prussia, but even solioited the court of Franc* 
to reeeive him among the number of its dependents ; fer, 
011 the eighteenth day of Ootober, the minister of the due 
de Deuxponts delivered at Versailled, in the name of the 
landgrave, the plan of a treaty founded on the following 
conditions: the landgrave, after having expressed an 
ardent desire of attaching himself wholly to France^ pror 
posed these articles: that he should enter into no engage*- 
ment against the king and his allies ; «i4 give no assistr 
ance, directly or indirectly, to the enemies of his majesty 
and his allies : that he should never giv« his vote, in the 
general or particular assemblies of the empire, against his 
majesty's interest; but, on the contrary, employ his iiv> 
terest, jointly with France, to quiet the troubles of the 
empire : that, for this end, his troops, vhich bad sew^ 
in the Hanoverian army, should engage in the aarvice of 
France, on condition that they should not act in the pret- 
sent war against his Britannic majesty : that, immediately 
sf^ew the ratification of the treaty, his n^ost ehrisiiap ma*- 
jesty should restea*e the dominions of the landgrave in the 
same condition they were in when subdued by tbe French^ 
foreee: that .these dominions should be e:«eiapted from afl 
Aivther contributions, either in monay, corn, i(Mrage» wooi^ 
or cattle, though already imposed on the subjeote of 
Heese ; and the French trooqps pay for all the i^visimi 
«rtth which they might be supplied^ in which case the 
landgraive should exact no toU for warlike stoees, previ- 
f ions, or other articles of that nature, ifhich might pass 
through his dunhiians : that the king of Fiance should 
guarantee all his estates, all the rights of the house of 
Heisse-Cas^l, particul^irly the ^t pf a^mrm^ce 9V9^d by 
his sen, the hereditary prince, with regard to reli|;toB; 
use his interest with the emperor and Hm ^mpr^s 4ueei)| 
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Ihati in eonaideralion of the immense lofis^a wd. damagec( 1758. 
his moat serene highness had sqffere€l since the French ~ 

invaded his country^ and of the great sum^ he shoidd lose; 
with England in arrears and subsidies by this acpoi^nfio-. 
dation, he might be excused from fiiraishing his conti^i 
gent to the army of the empire^ a^ veil ^s from paying 
die Roman months granted by the diet pf the empire ; 
^nd if, in resentment of this cpQvent|on| the states of hi^ 
aeoene highness should be attacked^ h^ mo9( chri$^ii|n 
majesty should afford the m^^t speedy a^d effectual ^^Qy 
ooinrs. These proposals wiU speak fbv theom^lye^ to th^ 
reader's apprehension ; and if he bii pot hlii^d^ h^f thf( 
darkest mists of prejudice, exhibit a ele^r and d^sti^^ 
Idea, of a genirine German ally. The landgrave o/ ficii^sf^i 
Gatsel had been fed with the g<md thipg^ qf E!|]gl^n4i 
even in time of peace, when his friendship could not ayailj 
noF his aversion prejudice, the interest^ c^Qireat Britain} 
but he was retained ii\ that season q{ tranquillity as a 
fiiend, on whose services the mo^t ifiiplicit dependency 
m^ht be placed in any future storm pr cpmniotipn. E[pw 
&r he merited this confidence and fa^Qur> might hs^ve beef) 
determined fay refiecting op his conduct dur^g the fprojier 
war } m the course of which his troppp were hired t^ tb^ 
king of Great Br|tam and bis enanies (dte)ruat(^)y, as the 
aeale of peniKenienqe happened tq preppnderf^^ie. Sjince 
tke commencement of the preseiftt trouble^ , he h^d ^Ptp^ 
«a a meseenary to Great Britfun, although hf^ yf^^ a priu? 
oipal in the dispute, and stood connected with hpr designif 
by sol^n treaty, as well as by all the tiee of gratitude 
and honour: hut now that the eause of HMf^v^r 9eeifie4 
to be en the decUne, and lua awn domi^iopci bad auffi»?e4 
by the fate of the war, be not only appeai>ed willing pq 
abandon his benefactor and ally, but even sued ^ h^ 
cnfisted in the service of his adversary. Thip^ intei}de4 
dtefeclion was, however, pre¥ented by a sudden turn of 
fortune, which he could not possibly foresee; and hi^t 
tioapn con^nued to act in conjunction with the Haq^r 
vevians. 

XXI. The landgrave of Hesse-Caa^el Wft9 U^t sfpgu}^ 

v2 
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1758. in making such advances to the French monarch. The 
duke of Brunswick, still more nearly connected with the 
king of Great Britain, used such uncommon expedition in 
detaching himself from the tottering fortune of Hanover, 
that in ten days after the convention of Closter Seven he 
had concluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna and 
Versailles ; so that the negotiation must have been begun 
before that convention took place. On the twentieth day 
of September his minister at Vienna, by virtue of full 
powers from the duke of Brunswick, accepted and signed 
the conditions which the French king and his Austrian 
ally thought proper to impose. These imported, that his 
most christian majesty should keep possession of the cities 
of Brunswick and Wolfenbuttel during the war, and make 
use of the artillery, arms, and military stores deposited in 
their arsenals : that the duke's forces, on their return from 
the camp of the duke of Cumberland, should be disbanded 
and disarmed ; and take an oath, that they should not) 
during the present war, serve against the king or his 
allies : that the duke should be permitted to maintain a 
battalion of foot and two squadrons of horse, for tfie 
guard of his person and castles ; but the regulations made 
by mareschal Richelieu and the intendant of his army 
i^ould subsist on their present footing: that, the duke 
should furnish his contingent in money arid troops, agree- 
ably to the laws of the empire : that his forces should im- 
mediately join those which the Germanic body had assem- 
bled; and that he should order his minister ^at Ratisbon 
to vote conformably to the resolutions of the diet, approved 
and confirmed by the emperor. In consideration of all 
these concessions, the duke was restored to the fiivour of 
the French king, who graciously promised that neither his 
revenues nor his treasure should be touched, nor the ad- 
ministration of justice invaded ; and that nothing farther 
should be demanded, but winter quarters for the regiments 
which should pasa that season in the country of Bruns- 
wick. How scrupulously soever the duke might have in- 
tended to observe the articles of this treaty, his intentions 
were frustrated by the conduct of his brother prince Fer- 
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dinand, who, being invested with the command of the 17S8. 
Hanoverian army, and ordered to, resume the operations 
of war against the enemy, detained the troops of Bruns- 
wick, as well as his nephew the hereditary prince, not- 
withstanding the treaty which his brother had signed, and 
the injunctions which he had laid upon his son to quit the 
army, and make a tour to Holland. The duke wrote an 
expostulatory letter to prince Ferdinand, pathetically 
complaining that he had seduced his troops, decoyed his 
son, and disgraced his family ; insisting upon the prince's 
pursuing his journey, as well as upon the return of the 
troops; and threatening, in case of non-compliance, to 
use other means that should be more effectual^. Not- 



^ Translation of the Ittter written by the duke of Brunswick to his brothec 
prince Ferdinand : 

''^SiR, — I know you too well to doubt that the situation in which we stand at 
present with respect to each other, giv^ you abundance of uneasiness ; nor will 
you doubt that it gives me equal concern : indeed, it afflicts me greatly. Mean- 
while, I could never, my dearest brother, have believed that you would be the 
person who should carry away from me my eldest son. I am exceedingly mor- 
tified to find myself under the hard necessity of telling you, that this step is con- 
trary to the law of nations, and the constitution of the empire ; and that, if you 
persist in it, you will disgrace your family, and bring a stain upon your country, 
which you pretend to serve. The hereditary prince, my son, was at Hamburgh 
by my orders, and you have carried him to Stade. Could be distrust his uncle, 
an uncle who hath done so much honour to his family 1 Could he believe that 
his uncle would deprive him of liberty, a liberty never refused to the lowest 
officer ? I ordered him to make a tour to Holland : could not the lowest officer 
have done as much ? Let us suppose for a moment, that my troops, among whom 
he served, were to have staid with the Hanoverians, would it not have been still 
in my power to give an officer leave of absence, or even leave to resign his com- 
Biission? and would you hinder your brother, the head of your family, and of 
such a family as ours, to exercise this right with regard to a son, who is the he- 
reditary prince, of whose rights and prerogatives you cannot be ignorant? It is 
impossible you could have conceived such designs, without the suggestions of 
others. Those who did suggest them have trampled on the rights of nature, 6f 
nations, and of the princes of Germany ; they have induced you to add to all 
these the most cruel insult on a brother whom you love, and who always loved 
you with the warmest affection. Would you have your brother lay his just 
complaints against you before the whole empire, and all Europe 1 Are not your 
proceedings without example ? What is Germany become J What are its 
princes become, and our house in particular 1 Is it the interest of the two 
kings, the cause of your country, and my cause, that you pretend to support ? I 
repeat it, brother, that this design could not have been framed by you. I again 
command my son to pursue his journey ; and I cannot conceive you will give 
tbe least obstruction : if you should (which I pray God avert) I solemnly de- 
clare that I will not be constrained by such measures, nor shall I ever forget 
what I owe to myself. As to m^ troops, you may see what I have written on 
that head to the Hanoverian ministry. 'I he duke of Cumberiand, by the con- 
vention of Closter Seven, dismissed them, and sent them home ;- the said mini- 
stry gave me notice of this convention, as a treaty by which I was bound. Th^ 
march of the troops was settled -, and an incident happening, thoy halted : that 
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175a. withstanding this w^rnd renloiiBtrance, prfnoe FerflitiAiid 

adhered to hig plan* H^ dtetnikted ihe troops ttild th« hfe- 

reditary prince, tvho, being ftJnd of the serVicttj in k liltitt 
time signalized himself by very extrdordiha^ry actd at 
bravery and cohduct ; and tneans were found to reebfldiUft 
kib fktfaer to measures that expressly contradicted hi* ^'• 
gagchients with the courts of Vienna and Versailles. 

XXII. The defeat of the French amky at Hosbaoh^ 
aqd the retreat of the Russians fhom Pomeranian had eti-^ 
tirely changed tlie face of affkirs in the empire. The 
Fi^eneh king was tibon oblige to abandon his cdhquestii 
on that side of the Rhine, Ahd his thtieatis bounded teo 
longer tehriblte ki the ears of the Hahoveriian and Rnfesii^ 
allies. As little formidable were the denunciations of the 
emperwr, who had, by a decree bf the Aulic cotthbW, 'Cofci- 
municated to the diet certain mandates^ issued in the 
hionth of Aiiglist Itt th16 ptfec^dihg y^)c, ott pkin of thfe 
ban of the empire^ with avocatory letters annexed, against 
Ihfe ki^g of Great Britain, elector of Hanover, and lh6 
othtsr princes acting in concert with the kiilg of Pruseift* 
The IB'rench court likewise published a virulent memorial, 
after the iconv^ntiori of Closter Sfeveii had bfeeh vibfeted 
and set aside» drawing an invidious parallel between the 
ibbhduct of the Fkiench king and the proceedings of hi^ 
Britannic majesty ; in which the latter is tax^d with breadi 
of fattii, and almost every meanness that could stain ibe 

obstacle being removed, they were to have continued their march. The court 
of Hanover will be no longer bound by the convention^ while I not only ac- 
cepted it on their word, but have also, in conformity with their instnictions, ne- 
gotiated at Versailles and at Vienna. After all these steps, they would have 
me contradict layself, break my word, and entirely ruin my estate, 33 well as 
my honour. Bid you ever know your brother guilty of such thing^sl True it 
is, I have, as you say, sacrificed my all, or rather, I have beea BacrifiGed* The 
only thing left me is npy honour 9 and, in the unha{>py contrast of our situations^ 
I lament both you and myself^ that it should be from you, my dear brother, I 
should receive the cruel advice to give up my honour. I cannot listen to it ; I 
cannot recede from my promise. My troops, thereforei must return heme^ 
agreeably to what the duke of Cumberland and the Hanoverian ministry stipu- 
lated with regard to me in the strongest manner. • I am afraid that the true cir- 
cumstances of things are concealed from you. Not to detain your express too 
lop^, I shall send you, by the post, copies of all I have written to the Hanoverian 
ministry. It will grieve your honest heart to read it. I am, with a hoart 
almost broken, yet full of tenderness for you> your, etc. 

" BlailcWnb<*rg, Nov. 27, 1767." 
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character of a tnonareh. In answer to the emperor's ie*- 1768. 
cree^ lEuid this yirtilent charge^ balron Giminengeii^ the eleo« ^ 
toral mixifster of Brunswick Lunenbourg, presented to the 
diet, in November, A long memoHal, recapitulating, the 
miportant senricds his sovereign had doike to the house of 
Austria, aiid the ungrateful returns he had reaped, in the 
queto's refusing to assist him when his dominions were 
threatened with an invasion. He enumerated many in<> 
stiuices in which 6he had assisted, encouraged, and even 
joined the enemies of the electorate^ in contempt of her 
former encouragements, and directly contrary to the eon^ 
stitution of the empire. He refuted every article of thii 
(sha^ge which the French court had brought against hink 
in their virulent libel, retorted the imputations of perfidy 
akid ambition, and, with redpect to France, justified etery 
particular of his own conducts 

XXIII. Whil6 the French and Hanoveriiln armies re^ 
naified in their winter quarters, the former at Zell and 
the latter at Lutienbourg, divers petty enterprises wer^ 
executed by detachments with various success* The 
Hanoverian general Juncheim, having taken post at Hal- 
bcrstadt knd Quedlimbourg, from whence he rAAde ex* 
cuitoions eVen to the gates of Brunswick, and kept the 
French army in continual alarm, was visited by a large 
body of the en6my, who Compelled him to retire to 
Acherslebdn, committed greilt excesses in the town of 
Halbei'stAdt and its neighbourhood, and carried 6ff hp6«> 
tages for the payment of contributions. General Hardeil>- 
berg, another Hanoverian officer, having dislodged the 
French detachments that occupied Burgh^ Yogelsack^ 
and Ritterhude, and cleared the whole territory of Bre^ 
men, in the month of January the duke de Broglio assem«- 
bled a considerable corps of troops that were cantoned at 
OttersbUrgh, Rothetiburgh, and the adjacent country, and 
advandng to Bremen, demanded admittance, threatening, 
that, in case of a refusal^ he would have recourse to ex^ 
trenlitidS, and punish the inhabitants severely, should they 
mak^ the least opposition. When their deputies wuted 
upon hiiki, to desire a short thne for deliberation, he m^ 
iwer^d, <' Not a moment-^diid duke de Riohelieu's ord(^rii 
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1758. are peremptory, and admit of no delay •'^ He accordingly 
ordered the cannon to advance ; the wall was scaled, and 
the gates would have been forced open, had not the magi- 
strates, at the earnest importunity of the people, resolved 
to comply with his demand. A second deputation was 
immediately despatched to the duke de Broglio, signify- 
ing their compliance; and the gates being opened he 
marched into the city at midnight, after havkig promised 
upon his honour that no attempt should be made to the 
prejudice of its rights and prerogatives, and no outrage 
offered to the privileges of the regency, to the liberty, re- 
ligion, and commerce of the inhabitants. This conquest, 
however, was of short duration. Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick being joined by a body of Prussian horse, 
under the command of prince George of Holstein Grot- 
torp, the whole army was put in motion, and advanced 
to the country of Bremen about the middle of February. 
The enemy were dislodged fi*om Rothenburgh, Otters- 
burgh, and Verden, and they abandoned the city of Bre- 
men at the approach of the Hanoverian general, who took 
possession of it without opposition. 

XXIV. By this time the court of Versailles, being dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the duke de Richelieu, had 
recalled that general from Germany, where his place was 
supplied by the count de Clermont, to the general satis- 
faction of the army, as well as the joy of the Hanoverian 
subjects, among whom Richelieu had committed many 
flagrant and inhuman acts of rapine and oppression* The 
new commander found his master s forces reduced to a de- 
plorable condition^ by the accidents of war, and distempers 
arising from hard duty, severe weather, and the want of 
necessaries. As he could not pretend, with such a 
wretched remnant, to oppose the designs of prince Ferdi- 
nand in the field, or even maintain the footing which his 
predecessor had gained, he found himself under the ne- 
cessity of retiring with all possible expedition towards the 
Rhine. As the allies advanced, his troops retreated from 
their distant quarters with such precipitation, as to leave 
behind all their sick, together with a. great part of their 
^Se^^ ai^ artillery, besides a great number of officers 
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and soldiers, that fell iiito the hands of those parties by i768. 

whom they were pursued. The inhabitants of Hanover, ' 

perceiving the French intended to abandon that city, were 
overwhelmed with the fear of being subjected to every 
species of violence vid abuse ; but their apprehensions 
were happily dii^appointed by the honour and integrity of 
the duke de Randan, the French governor, who not only 
took effectual measures for restraining the isoldiers within 
the bounds of the most rigid discipline and moderation, 
but hkewise exhibited a noble proof of generosity, almost 
without example. Instead of destroying his magazine of 
provisions, according^ to the usual practice of war, he 
ordered the whole to be either sold at a low price, or dis- 
tributed among the poor of the city, who had been long 
exposed to the horrors of famine: an act of godlike huma- 
nity, which ought to dignify the character of that worthy 
nobleman above all the titles that military fame can de- 
serve, or arbitrary monarchs bestow. The regency of 
Hanover, were so deeply impressed' with a sense of his 
heroic behaviour on this occasion, that they gratefully ac- 
knowledged it, in a letter of thanks to him and the count 
de Clermont; and on the day of solemn thanksgiving to 
heaven for their being delivered from their enemies, the 
clergy, in their sermons, did not fail to celebrate and extol 
the charity and benevolence of the duke de Randan. 
Such glorious testimonies, even from enemies, must have 
afforded the most exquisite pleasure to a mind endued 
with sensibility ; and this no doubt may be termed one of 
the fairest triumphs of humanity. 

XXV. The two grand divisions of the French army; 
quartered at Zell and Hanover, retired in good order to 
Hamelen, where they collected all their troops, except 
those that were left in Hoya, and about four thousand 
men placed in garrison at Minden, to retard the opera- 
tions af the combined army. Towards the latter end of 
February, prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, having re- 
ceived intelligence that the count de Chabot was posted 
with a considerable body of troops at Hoya, upon the 
Weser, detached the hereditary prince of Brunswick, 
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I768i with four battaliohs, and somls light troofifi tad dirlkgo6n8, 
"""""^ to dislodge th^m from that neighbourhood. Thi* enter* 
priee was executed with the utmost inlrepidity. The 
hereditary prince passed the Weser at Bremen with purl 
of his detachment, -^hile the rebt advanced bn this side of 
the river; and the enemy, b^ing attacked in front and 
rear, were in a tittle time forced, and thrown into QOnfii-^ 
iioii^ The bridge being abandoned^ and near ser^h hun^ 
dred men taken prisoners, the eount dd Chabot thnn^ 
himself with two battalions idto the da^tlis, where h^ re* 
solved to support himself, in hope ^f being relieved. Ths 
regiment of Bretagne, and sonl^ didtachitaents of dragooni) 
were actually on thd march to his assibtanoe* The here^ 
ditaly prince being made acquainted with this cifcum- 
stance, being also destitute of heavy artillery t6 besiege 
the place iii form^ and Uking it for grahted he should not 
be able to ihaintatn the post after It might be taken, be 
listened to the terms of capitulation proposed by the 
f^reiich g^neraU whose garrison was suffered to march 
out with the hohotirs of war', but their cannon> .stores^ 
and ammunition Wete surrendered to the Victor^ ThiA 
was the first exploit of the hereditary prince, whose Valour 
and activity, on many subsequeikt occalions, shone with 
distinguished lustre. H^ had no sooner redU(:ed Hayki 
than he marched to the attack of Mind^n, which be in* 
V6stfed on the fifth day of March> and on the fourteenth 
th6 garrison burrendet^d at discretion. After the reduc- 
tion of this city, the combined artny advanced towards 
Hamelen, where the French general had established his 
head quarters : but he abandoned them at th6 applroistch 
of the allies; and leaving behind all his slok atid wouddedj 
with part of his magaliines, t^tired without halting to Pa- 
derbofn, and from thence to the Rhine, recalling in fall 
march the troops that were in Embden, Cassel, and the 
landgraviate of Hess^, all which places were now eva« 
cuated. They were terribly harassed in their rei^eat by 
the Prussian hussars, and a body of light hoi^ae disdn^ 
guished by the naMe 6f Hanoverian huinters, who took a 
gr^at number of prisoners, together with many baggage 
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waggons and tteie arlillel-y. Biu^ Was thu pred^tatn»i irss. 
of the etiemy'^ i^etreat^ that thfey «ottld not fikld thnc to 
destroy M tb«ir ktiagaatHes of {ymvision and folmge; ahd 
even forgot fco cbll ih the garrison of Vecht^, a small for- 
tress in the kieighbourhood of Diepholt, who were made 
priBOneiiB of war ; and here Was found a complete train of 
battering cannon and mortars. Thie cou6t da Clermont, 
faaviiig Ireacbed th^ banks of the Rhine, distributed hil^ 
forces into quarters of oanltonment in Wesel and the ad*- 
Joming coUntry> while prinoe Ferdinand cantoned the 
ullied army in the bitsfaioprie df Munater: here, however, 
he did not long r^emain inactive. In the latter end of May 
he ordered a deMchmetit to pasii the Rhitie at Duybtiourg, 
under the command of cotonel Scheither, wh<^ exe^suted 
his order Without lods, defeated thr^e battalions of the 
enemy, Md took five pie<(iet3 of cannon* lit the begihning 
of June, the whole army passed the Rhine on a bridge 
constructed for the oCcasioki, defeated h body of Flrehdh 
cavalry, and obtained divers other advantages in their 
march towards Wesel. Kaisersworth was 6ilrprided, the 
greater part of the garrison either killed ot taken, and 
prince Ferdintod began to make preparations fbr the 
siege of Dusseldorp^ In the mean time th« count d^ 
Clernlont, being unable to Stop the rapidity of his pro- 
gr^^sb, Was bbligdd to i^cui^e his tfoops with strong en- 
trenchments, until he should be properly reinforced. 

XX VL The court of Versailles, though Equally morti- 
fied and confounded at the tiirn of their affair? in G^lv 
many, did not sit tam«ly and behold this i*eveti36 ; but ^t- 
erted their Usual spirit and e:kpedition in retrieving the 
losses they had sustained. They assembled a body of 
troops at Hanau, under the direction ^f the prittce de 
Soubise, who, it was said, had fecieived brde^s to pene^ 
trate, by the way of Donawert, Ingoldistadt, and Arnbeirg^ 
into Bohemia. In the mean titoe, reinfot'cements daily 
arrived in the camp of the count de Clethiont; and, n^ 
repeated <^mplaints had been mad6 of the want of diisci*- 
pltne and subo)*dination in that anny, measures Hvete taken 
for l^ieforming the tiroops by severity and example. Th^ 
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1758. mareschal duke de Belleisie, who now aeted as secretary 
at war with uncommon ability, wrote a letter directed to 
. all the colonels of infantry, threatening them,, in the king s 
name, with the loss of their regiments,, should they cod- 
niye any longer at the scandalous practice of buying com- 
missions ; an abuse which had crept into the service under 
various pretexts, to the discouragement of merit, the re- 
laxation of discipline, and the total extinction, of laudable 
emulation. The prince of Clermont having quitted his 
strong camp at Rhinefeldt, retired to Nuys, a little higher 
up the river, and detached a considerable corps, under 
the command of the count de St. Germain, to take post at 
Crevelt, situated in a plain between his army and the 
camp of the allies, which fronted the town of Meurs : after 
several motions on both sides, prince Ferdinand resolved 
to attack the enemy, and forthwith made. a disposition for 
this purpose. He assigned the command of the whole 
left wing, consisting of eighteen battalions and twenty- 
eight squadrons, to lieutenant-general Sporcken; the 
conduct of the right wing, composed of sixteen battalions 
and fourteen squadrons, was intrusted to the hereditary 
prince and major-general Wangenheira; the squadrons, 
with the addition of two regiments of Prussian dragoons, 
were under the immediate direction of the prince of Hol- 
stein, while the hereditary prince commanded the infantry. 
The light troops, consisting of five squadrons of hussars, 
were divided between the prince of Holstein and lieute- 
liant-general Sporcken. Major Luckrier's squadron, to- 
gether with Scheither's corps, were ordered, to observe 
the flank of the enemy's right, and with this, view were 
posted in the village of Papendeick ; and a battalion of 
the troops of Wolfenbuttel were left in the town of Hulste, 
to cover the rear of the army. Prince Ferdinand's design 
was to attack the enemy on their left flank; but the exe- 
cution was rendered extremely difficult by the woods and 
ditches that embarrassed the route, and the numerous 
ditches that intersected this part of the country. % On the 
twenty-third day of June, at four in the morning, the 
army began to move ; the right advancing in two columns 
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as far as St. Anthony, and the left marching up within 1758. 
half a league of Crevelt. The prince, having viewed the 
position of the enemy from the steeple of St. Anthony, 
procured guides, and having received all the necessary 
hints of information, proceeded to the right, in order to 
charge the enemy's left flank by the villages of Worst and 
Anrath ; but, in order to divide their attention, and keep 
them in suspense with respect to the nature of his principal 
attack, he directed the generals Sporcken and Oberg to 
advance against them by the way of Crevelt and St. An- 
thony, and, in particular, to make the most of their artil- 
lery, that, being employed in three different places at 
once,, they might be prevented from sending any rein** 
forcement to the left, where the chief attack was intended. 
These precautions being taken, prince Ferdinand, putting 
himself at the head of the grenadiers of the right wing, 
continued his march in two columns to the village of An- 
rath, where he fell in with an advanced party of the 
French, which, after a few discharges of musquetry, re- 
tired to their camp and gave the alarm. In the mean 
time, both armies were drawn up in order of battle ; the 
troops of the allies in the plain between the villages of 
Anrath and Willich, opposite to the French forces, whose 
left was covered with a wood. The action began about 
one in the afternoon, with a severe cannonading on the 
part of prince Ferdinand, which though well supported, 
proved ineffectual in drawing the enemy from their cover : 
he therefore determined to dislodge, them from the wood 
by dint of small arms. The hereditary prince immediately 
advanced with the whole front, and a very obstinate action 
ensued. Meanwhile, the cavalry on the right in vain at- 
tempted to penetrate the wood on the other side, where 
the enemy had raised two batteries, which were sustained 
by forty squadrons of horse. After a terrible fire had 
been maintained on both sides till five in the afternoon, 
the grenadiers forced the entrenchments in the wood, 
which were lined by the French infantry. These giving 
way, abandoned the wood in the utmost disorder; but the 
pursuit was checked by the conduct and resolution of the 
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moL c»tmy'9 cavafary, irhieh» notwUhsti^ndiag a dreadful fife 

" from the artiUery gf the allies, mmntained their ground, 

mid eorered the foat in their retreat to Nuya. The sucr 
^eat of the day was, in a good measure, owing to the art 
tillory on the left and in the eentre» with which the ge^ 
nerab Sporckeq and Oberg had done great exeeation, 
and emplpyed the attention of the enemy on that side^ 
while prince Ferdinand prosecuted his attack on the othef 
quarter. It must be owned, however, that their right 
wing and centre retired in great order to Nuys, though 
the left was defeated, with the loss of some standards, 
colours^ and pieces of cannon, and six thousand men 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners ^ This Tictony, bow* 
ever, which cost the allies above fifteen hundred men, was 
not at all decisive in its consequences ; and, indeed, the 
plan seemed only ealculated to display the enterprising 
geniua of the Hanoverian general. True it is, the French 
army took refuge under the cannon of Cologne, where they 
remaned, without b^aarding any step for the relief of 
Dtisaeldorp, which prince Ferdinand immediately in- 
vested, and in a few days reduced, the garrison being al* 
lowed to march out with the fionours of war, on condition 
that they should not» for the spi^oe of one year, carry 
arms agaipst the allies. 

XXVII. It was at this period that count de Clermont 
resigned his command, which was conferred upqn M. de 
Contades, and the French army was considerably rein- 
foveed. He even threatened to attack prince Ferdinand 
in his turn, and miida some motions with that design; but 
was prevented by the little river firff, behind which th6 
prince resolved to He quiet, until he should be joined by 
the body of Britidi troops under the command of As 
duke of Marlborough, the first divisbn of which had just 
Imded at Embden. He flattered himself that the prin^ 

» Aa»oiig tl|e Fienpb f%fif v^ l9fft thw (ivqt ia flup ei^gmpmpBi, wu |fc» 
coupt de Gisorf, pnly son of t|ie mareschal duk^ de Be)leisle, and last )iope of 
t^al illnstrioas family ; a yeua^ nobleman of extraordinary aceomplishnents, 
wbp fiju^ed a abort life of boaour in tb^ aijitbrare of n^Utary gl<^* ^n^ ^ 
gallantly fighting at the head of his own regiment, to the io^xpressiDl^ gnef of 
of his aged Mktr, tad tb« universal regret of hl( eoiintry. 
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of Ya^Abourg^ «t the h0Ad of ihe Hovaimt tfoopt, would ^W^ 
find ^tapbymeiit for the prioce de Soul^ei wbo bad 
nmrcbed from Hanau» with a design to penetrate i|itp th? 
Iftndgraviate of HetsorCas^l: bla Tanguavd had been 
(»lr«ady 8ui:pri«ed and defeated by the militia of the cpoBr 
try ; and the prince of Ysembourg was aft the head of a 
considerable body of regular forees, aaaembled to oppoae 
bb.further progress. Prince Ferdinand^ thevefere, hopfd 
that the operations of the French general would be e&e^ 
tuaUy impeded, until he himaelf, being joined by the 
British troops^ should be in a condition to pass the 
Mease, transfer the seat of war into the enemy's countvy, 
thus mdce a diversion from the Rhine, and perhaps oblige 
tlie prince de Soubise to come to the assistance of the 
[iriaeipal French army commanded by M. de Contadea. 
He had fbrmed a plan which would have answered these 
purposes e£fecluaUy, and, in execution of it, maroh^ to 
Ruremond on the Maese, when his pleasures were totally 
diaconpertod by a variety pf incidents which he could not 
foMsee. The prince of Ysembourg was, oa the twentyr 
tksrd day of July, defisated at Sangarshausen by the duke 
de Bvogbo, whom the prince de Soubise had detached 
against him with a number of trcops greatly superior to 
that which the Hessian general commanded. The duke 
de Broglio, who commanded the corps that fermed the 
vapguaid of Soubise's army, having learned at Cassel 
Ihat the Hessian troops, under the prince of Ysembourg, 
were ntiring towards Munden, he advanced, on the 
tnenty^liird of July, with a body of eight thousand men, 
to the village ef Sangarshausen, where he found them 
drawn up in order of battle, and forthwith made a dispo*- 
sition for the attock. At first his cavalry were repulp^d 
by the Hessian horse, which charged the French infantry, 
and were broke in their turn* The Hessians, though 
greatly inferior in number to the enemy, made a very ob- 
stinate resistonce, l^y favour et a rock in the Fulde that 
cov^ed thejir right, and a wood by which their left was 
seoured. The disputo was so obstinfite, that the enemy's 
left was obliged to give ground ; but the duke de Broglio, 
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1758. ordering a fresh corps to advance^ changed the fortune of 
the day. The Hessians, overpowered by numbers, gave 
way ; part plunged into the river, where many perished, 
and part threw themselves- into the wood, through which 
they escaped from the pursuit of the hussars, who took 
above two hundred soldiers and fifty, officers, including 
the count de Canitz, who was second in command. They 
likewise- found on the field of battle seven pieces of can- 
non, and eight at Munden: but the carnage was pretty 
considerable, and nearly equal on both sides. .The numf 
ber of the killed and wounded on the side of the French 
exceeded two. thousand ; the loss of the Hessians was not 
so great. The prince of Ysembourg, having collected the 
remains of his little army, took post at Eimbeck, where 
he soon was reinforced, and found himself at the head of 
twelve thousand men: but, in consequence, of this advan- 
tage, the enemy became masters of the Weser,and opened 
to themselves a free passage into Westphalia. 
- XXVin.- The progress of prince Ferdinand upon the 
M aese had been retarded by a long succession of heavy 
rains, which broke up the roads, and. rendered the coun- 
try impassable;, and now the certain information of. this 
unlucky check left him no alternative, but a battle or ..a 
retreat. across the Rhine: the first was carefully avoided 
by. the enemy; the. latter resolution, therefore, he found 
himself under a necessity to embrace. In his present po- 
sition he was hampered by the French army on one wing, 
on the other by the fortress of Gueldres, the garrison of 
which had been lately reinforced, as well as by divers 
other posts, capable of obstructing the convoys and sub- 
sistence of the combined army: besides,.he had reason to 
apprehend, that the prince de Soubise would endeavour 
to intercept the British troops in their march from Emb- 
den. Induced by these considerations, he determined to 
repass the Rhine, after having oflfered battle to the enemy, 
and made several motions for that purpose. Finding them 
averse to an engagement, he made his dispositions for 
forcing the strong pass of Wachtendonck, an island, sur- 
rounded by the Niers,. of very difficult approach j. and 
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sitinted exactly in his roixte to the Rhine. This service 1768. 
was perfofmed by the hereditary prince of Brunswick;^ 
who, perceiting the enemy had drawn up the bridge, 
rushed into the river at the bead of his grenadiers, who 
drove thfem away with their bayonets^ and cleared the 
bridges for th6 passage of the army towards Rhinebergen. 
At thiig place prince Ferdinand re(ieived inteltigence, that 
M. de Chevert^ reputed one of the best officers in the 
French service, had passed the Lippe with fourteen bat* 
talions aaad several squadrons, to join the garrison of 
Wesel, tod fall upon lietitenant-generatl Imhdff, who com- 
manded a detached corps of the combined army at Meer^^ 
that he nigfat be at hand to guard the bridge which the 
prince had thrown over the Rhine at Rees. His serene 
highness was extremely desircHis of sending succours tor 
general Imihoff ; but the troops were too much fatigued to 
heg^ another march before mbming ; and the Rhine had 
overflowed its banks in such a manner as to render the 
bridge at Rees impassabley so that M. Iihhoff was left to 
the resourcies of his own conduct and th^ bravery of his 
troops, consisting of six battalkms and four squadrons, 
already weakened by the absence of different detach- 
ments. This general having received acWioey on the 
fourth of August, that the enemy intended to pass the 
Lippe the sam^ evening with a considerable train of atrtil* 
lery, in order to bum the bridge at Rees, decamped with 
a view to cover this place, and j<Hn two battalions which 
had passed the Rhine in boats, under the command of 
general Zastrow, who reinforced him accordingly; but 
the enemy not appearing, he concluded the information 
wmB felse, and resolved to resume his advantageous post 
at Meer. Of this he had no sooner repossessed hiiiiself^ 
than his advanced guards were engaged with the enemy, 
who marched to the attack from Wesel, under the com- 
mttod of lieutenant-general de Chevert, consisting of the 
whole corps intended for the siege of Dusseldorp. Im- 
hoff's froikt was covered by coppices and ditches, there 
bemg a rising ground on his right, from whence he could 
plainly discern the whole force that advanced against him^ 
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1758. together with the manner of their approach. Perceiving. 
them engaged in that difficult ground^ he posted one regi- 
ment in a coppice, with orders to fall upon the left flank 
of the enemy, which appeared quite uncovered ; and as 
soon as their fire began^ advanced with the rest. of his 
forces to attack them in front. The bayonet was used on 
this occasion^ and the charge given with such impetuosity 
and resolution, that, after a short resistance, the enemy 
fell into confusion, and fled towards Wesel, leaving on the 
spot eleven pieces of cannon, with a great number .of 
waggons and other carriages : besides the killed and 
wounded, who amounted to a pretty considerable number, 
the victor took three hundred and fifty-four prisoners, in- 
cluding eleven officers ; whereas, on his part, the victory 
was purchased at a very small expense. 

XXiX. Immediately after this action, general Wangen- 
heim passed the Rhine with several squadrons and batta- 
lions^ to reinforce general Imhofi*, and enable him to 
prosecute the advantage he had gained, while prince Fer- 
dinand marched with the rest* of the army to Santen; 
from, whence he proceeded to Rhineberg, where he in- 
tended to pass : but the river had overflowed to such a 
degree, that here, as well as at Rees, the shore was inac- 
cessible ; so that he found it necessary to march further 
down, the river, and lay a bridge at Gtiethuyzen. The 
enemy had contrived four vessels for the destruction of 
this bridge; but they were all taken before they could, 
put the design into execution, and the whole army passed 
on the tenth day of August, without any loss or further 
interruption. At the same time the prince withdrew his 
garrison from Dusseldorp, of which the French imme- 
diately took possession. Immediately after his passage he 
received a letter from the d^uke of Marlborough, acquaint- 
ing him that the British troops had arrived at Lingen, in 
their route to Coesfeldt; to which place general Imhoff 
was sent to receive them, with a strong detachment. Not- 
withstanding this junction, the two armies on the Rhine 
were so equally matched, that no stroke of importance 
was struck on either side during the remaining part of the 
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campaign* M. de Contades, seeing no prospect of obtain- 1758. 
ing the least advantage over prince Ferdinand, detached ' 

prince XaveriuB of Saxony with a strong reinforcement to 
the prince de Soubise, who had taken possession of Got- 
tingen, and seemed determined to attack the prince of 
Ysembourg at Eimbeck. That this officer might be able 
to give him a proper reception, prince Ferdinand detached 
general Oberg with ten thousand men to Lipstadt, from 
whence, should occasion require, they might continue 
their march and join the Hessians. The whole body, 
when thus reinforced, did not exceed twenty thousand 
men, of whom general Oberg now assumed the command; 
whereas the troops of Soubise were increased to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand. The allies had taken post upon 
the river Fulde at Sangarshausen, where they hoped the 
French would attack them ; but the design of Soubise was 
first to dislodge them from that advantageous situation. 
With this view, he made a motion as if he had intended 
to turn the camp of the allies by the road of Munden. Tn 
order to prevent the execution of this supposed design, ge- 
neral Oberg decamped on the tenth of October, and, pass- 
ing by the village of Landwernhagen, advanced towards 
Luttenberg, where, understanding the enemy were at his 
heels, he forthwith formed his troops in order of battle, 
his right to the Fulde, and his left extending to a thicket 
upon an eminence, where he planted five field pieces. 
The cavalry supported the wings in a third line, the vil- 
lage of Luttenberg was in the rear, and four pieces of 
cannon were mounted on a rising ground that flanked this 
village. The French having likewise passed Landwern- 
hagen, posted their left towards the Fulde, their right 
extending far beyond the left of the allies, and their front 
being strengthened with above thirty pieces of cannon. 
At four in the afternoon the enemy began the battle vrith 
a severe cannonading ; and at the same time the first line 
of their infantry attacked major-general Zastrow, who was 
posted on the left wing of the allies. This body of the 
French was repulsed; but in the same moment, a con- 

x2 
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llttk Biderible line of cavalry advancing, charged the allic a in 
front and flank. Theee were supported by a fresh body 
of infantry with cannon, which, after a warm dispute, ob- 
liged the confederates to give way ; and general Oberg, 
in order to prevent a total defeat, made a disposition foi 
a retreat, which was performed in tolerable order; not 
but that he suffered greatly, in passing through a defile, 
from the fire of the enemy's cannon, which was brought 
up and managed under the direction of the duke de Breg* 
lio. Having marched through Munden by midnight, the 
retiring army lay till morning under arms in the little 
plain near Grupen, on the other side of the Weser i but 
at daybreak prosecuted their march, after having with- 
drawn the garrison from Munden, until they arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Guntersheim, where they encamped* 
In this engagement general Oberg lost about fifteen hun- 
dred men, his artillery, baggage, and ammunition. He 
was obliged to aiandon a magazine of hay and straw tit 
Munden, and leave part of his wounded men in that place 
to the humanity of the victor. But, after all^ the Freneb 
general reaped very little fidvantage from bis victory. 

XXX. By this time prince Ferdinand had retired into 
Westphalia, and fixed his head quarters at Munster, while 
M. de Contades encamped near Ham under the Lippe: 
so that, although he had obliged the French army to eva- 
cuate Hanover and Hesse in the beginning of the year, 
when they were weakened by death and distemper, and 
even driven them beyond the Rhine, where they sustained 
a defeat ; yet they were soon put in a condition to baffle 
all his future endeavours, and penetrate again into West- 
. phalia, where they established their winter quarters, ex- 
tending themselves in such a manner as to conunand the 
whole course of the Rhine on both sides, while the allies 
were disposed in the landgraviate of Hesse-Cassel, and 
in the bishoprics of Munster, Paderborn, and Hildesheun» 
The British troops had joined them so late in the season, 
that they had no opportunity to signalize themselves in 
ike field; yet the fatigues of the campaign, which they 
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had seTerely felt^ proved fatal to their comiiUMider tbe 1768. 
duke of Madborough, who died of a dyaentery at Mud« 
Iter, universally lamented. 

XXXI. Having thua particularized the operations of 
the allied army since the commencement of the campaign, 
we shall now endeavour to trace the steps of the king of 
Prussia, from the pmod at which his army was assembled 
for action. Having collected his force as soon as the 
season would permit, he undertook the siege of Schweid-* 
nits in form on the twenty-first day of March; and carried 
on his operations with such vigour, that in thirteen days 
the garrison surrendered themselves prisoners of war, 
after having lost one half of their number in the defence 
of the place. While one part of his troops were engaged 
in this service, he himself, at the head of another, ad- 
vanced to the eastern frontier of Bohemia, and sent a de«' 
taehment as far as Trautenaw, garrisoned by a body of 
Austrians, who, after an obstinate resistance, abandoned 
the place, and retreated towards their grand army. By 
this success he opened to himself a way into Bohemia, by 
which he poured in detachments of light troops, to raiae 
contributions, and harass the outposts of the enemy. At 
the smne time the baron de la Mothe Fouquet marched 
with another body against the Austrian general Jabnus, 
potted in the county of Glatz, whom he obliged to aban^* 
don all the posts he occupied in that country, and pursued 
as /ar as Nachod, within twenty miles of Koningsgratv, 
where the grand Austrian army was encamped, und^ the 
command of mareschal Daun, who had lately arrived from 
Vienna"". Over and above these excursions, the king or* 
dered a body of thirty thousand men to be assembled, to 
act under the command of his brother prince Henry, an 
accomplished warrior, against the army of the empire, 



■ At this junctare the Prussian commaodaiit of Dresden being admitted into 
the Japan palace, to see the curious porcelaine with which it is adorned, per- 
ceived a door built up ; and ordering the passage to be opened, entered a large 
apartment, where he found three thousand tents, and other field utennls. Tkest 
had been concealed here when the Prussians first took possession of the city : 
they "were immediately seized by the commandant, and distributed among tne 
troops of prince Heniy's army. 
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1758. which the prince de Deuxponts, with great difficulty, 
made a shift to form again near Bamberg in Franconia. 

XXXII. The king of Prussia, whose designs were 
perhaps even greater than he cared to own, resolved to 
shift the theatre of the war, and penetrate into Moravia, a 
fertile country, which had hitherto been kept sacred from 
ravage and contribution. Having formed an army of fifty 
thousand choice troops near Niesse, in Silesia, he divided 
them into three columns; the first commanded by mares- 
chal Keith, the second by himself in person, and the third 
conducted by prince Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau. In. the 
latter end of April they began their march towards Mora- 
via ; and general de la Ville, who commanded a body of 
troops in that country, retired as they advanced, after 
having thrown a strong reinforcement into Olmutz, which 
the king was determined to besiege. Had he passed by 
this fortress, which was stronglyfortified, and well pro- 
vided for a vigorous defence, he might have advanced to 
the gates of Vienna, and reduced the emperor to the ne- 
cessity of suing for peace on his own terms : but it seems 
he was unwilling to deviate so far from the common 
maxims of war as to leave a fortified place in the rear ; 
and* therefore he determined to make himself master of 
it before he should proceed. For this purpose it was im- 
mediately invested: orders were issued to hasten up the 
heavy artillery, and mareschal Keith was appointed to 
superintend and direct the operations of the siege. Mei^n- 
while«the Austrian commander, count -Daun, being. in- 
formed of his Prussian majesty's motions and designs, 
quitted his camp at Leutomyssel in Bohemia, and entered 
Moravia by the way of Billa. Being still too weak to- en- 
counter the Prussians in the field, he extended his troops 
in the neighbourhood of the king's army, between Gewitz 
and Littau, in a mountainous situation, where he ran little 
or no risk of being attacked. Here he remained for some 
time in quietj with the fertile country of Bohemia in his 
rear, from whence he ^rew plentiful supplies and daily 
reinforcements. His scheme was to relieve the besieged 
occasionally, to harass the besiegers, and to intercept 
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their convoys from Siledia; and this scheme succeeded to 1758. 
his wish. Olmutz is so extensive in its works, and so pe- 
culiarly situated on the river Morava, that it could not be 
completely invested without weakening the posts of the 
besieging army, by extending them to a prodigious cir* 
cuit;' so that, in some parts, they were easily forced by 
detachments in the night, who fell upon them suddenly, 
and seldom failed to introduce into the place supplies of 
men, provisions, and ammunition. The forage in the 
neighbourhood of the city having been previously de- 
stroyed, the Prussian horse were obliged to make excur- 
sions at a great distance,. consequently exposed to fatigue 
and liable to surprise; and, in a word, the Prussians were 
not very expert in the art of town taking. 
* XXXIII. Count Daun knew how to take advantage of , 
these circumstances, without hazarding a battle, to which 
the king provoked him in vain. While the garrison made 
repeated sallies to retard the operations of the besiegers, 
the Austrian general harassed their foraging parties, fell 
upon different quarters of their army in the night, and 
kept them in continual alarm. Nevertheless, the king 
finished his first parallel ; and proceeded with such 
vigour, as seemed to promise a speedy reduction o£ the 
place, when his design was entirely frustrated by an unto- 
ward incident. Mareschal Daun, having received intel- 
ligence that a large convoy had set out from Silesia for 
the Prussian camp, resolved to seize this opportunity o( 
compelling the king to desist from his enterprise. He , 
sent general Jahnus, with a strong body of troops, towards 
Bahrn, and another detachment to Stadtoliebe, with in- 
structions to attack the convoy on different sides ; while 
>he himiself advanced towards the besiegers, as if he in- 
tended to give them battle. The king of Prussia, far 
from being deceived by this feint, began, from the motions 
of the Austrian general, to suspect his real scheme ; and 
immediately despatched general Ziethen, with a strong 
reinforcement, to protect the convoy, which was escorted 
by eight battalions, and- about four thousand men, who 
had been sick, and were just recovered. Before this offi- 
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175B. oer joined theoa, the convoy bad been attacked on Abe 
twenty-eighth day of June ; but the assailants wese xer 
pdsed with considerable loss* Mareschal Daun* however, 
took oass that they should he immediately reinfcMToed ; aad 
next day the attack was nenewed with much ^reatev effiset* 
Four hundred waggons, guarded by four battalions aad 
about qne thousand trooi)ers, had just passed the defika 
of Domstadt, when the Austrians charged them furiously 
on every side : the communication between the he^d and 
the rest of the convoy was cut off; and general Ziedien, 
after having exerted all his efforts for its preservation^ 
being obliged to abandon the waggoiiSy retised to Troppao. 
Thus the whole convoy fell into the hands of the enemy, 
who took above six hundred prisoners, together wiih ge- 
neral Putkammer ; and the king of Prussia was i>bliged to 
relinquish his enterprise. Tliis wsa a mortifying neceasity 
for a prince of his lugh spirit, at a time when be saw htmaelf 
pn the eve of reducing the place, notwithstanding the galf^ 
lant detea^fe which had been made by general Marshal, 
the governor. Nothing now remained but to raise the 
ffiege, and retire without loes in the face of a vigilant 
enemy, prepared to seize every opportunity of advimtage: 
a task which, how hard soever it may appear, he per^ 
formed with equal dexterity and success. Instead of tit- 
tiring into Silesia, he resolved to avert the war irom his 
own dominions, and take the route of Bohemia, the fnopi- 
tiers of which were left uncovered by mareaehal Daun's 
last motion, when he advanced his quarters to Poeoutz, in 
order to siiccour Olmut?} the more e£^ually* Afib^r the 
lung had taken his measures, he carefully concealed his 
design from the enemy : and, notwithstanding the loss td 
his convoy, prosecuted the operations of the siege with 
redoubled vigour, till the first day of July, when he de- 
camped in the night, and began his march to Bohcoua. 
He himself, with one divi/»on, took the road to Konita; 
and mareschal l^eith having brought away all the artillery, 
except four mortars and one disabled cannon, pursued 
his march by the way of Littau to l^uglitz and Tribau. 
Although bis Prussian majesty kad gained £^i entire march 
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upon the Austrians, their light troops, oomniiiiided by Che i?5e. 
generals Buccow and Laudobn, did not fail to attend and 
harass his army in their retreat $ but their endeavours 
were in a great measure frustrated by the conduct and 
ev^cumspection of the Prussian commanders. After the 
rear of the army had passed the defiles of Krenau, ge- 
neral Lasci, who vras posted at Gibau with a large body 
of Austrian troops, occupied the village of Krenau with a 
detachment of grenadiers, who were, soon dislodged; and 
the Prussians pursued their march by Zittau to Leuto- 
viyssel, where they seized a magazine of meal and forage. 
In the mean time, general de Ratzow, who conducted the 
provisions and artillery, found the hills of Hollitz pos- 
sessed by the enemy, who cannonaded him as he ad- 
vanced ; but mareschal Keith coming up, ordered him to 
be attacked in the rear, and they fled into a wood with 
precxpitation, with the loss of six officers and three hun- 
dred men, who were taken prisoners. While the mares^ 
ehal was thus employed, the king proceeded from Leuto- 
myssel to Koningsgratz, where general Buccow, who had 
got the start of him, was posted with seven thousand men 
behmd the Elbe, and in the entrenchments which they 
had thrown up all round the city. The Prussian troops, 
. as they arrived, passed over the little river Adier; i^id as 
the enemy had broken down the bridges over the Elbe, 
die king ordered them to be repaired with all expedition, 
being determined to attack the Austrian entrenchments : 
but general Buecow did not wait for his approach. He 
abandoned his entrenchments, and retired with his troops 
to Clumetz; so that the king took possession of the most 
inportant post of Koningsgratz without further opposi- 
tion. An Austrian corps havbg taken post between him 
and Hollitz, in order to obstruct the march of the artillery, 
lie advanced against them in person ; and having driven 
them from the place, all his cannon, military stores, pro- 
vision, with fifteen hundred sick and wounded men, arrived 
m safety at Koningsgratz, where the whole army en- 
eafnped. His intenticm was to transfer the seat of war 
hom Moravia to Boheoiia, where he should be able to 
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1768. maintain a more easy communication with his own domin* 
ions; but a more powerful motive soon obliged him to 
change his resolution. 

XXXIV. After tHe Russian troops under Apraxin had 
retreated from Pomerania in the course of the preceding 
year^ and the czarina seemed ready to change her system, 
the courts of Vienna and Versailles had, by dint of subsi- 
dies, promises, presents, and intrigues, attached her, in all 
appearance, more firmly than ever to the confederacy, and 
even induced her to augment the number of troops des- 
tined to act against the Prussian monarch. She not only 
signed her accession in form to the quadruple alliance 
with the empress queen and the kings of France and Swe- 
den; but, in order to manifest her zeal to the common 
cause, she dbgraced her chancellor, count Bestuchef,^ who 
was supposed averse to the war: she divided her forces 
into separate bodies, under the command of the generals 
Fermer and Browne, and ordered them to put their troops 
in motion in the middle of winter. Fermer accordingly 
began his march in the beginning of January, and on the 
twenty-second his light troops took possession of Konings- 
berg, the capital of Prussia, without opposition ; {or the 
king's forces had quitted that country^ in order to prose- 
cute the war in the western parts of Pomerania. They . 
^ did not, however, maintain themselves in this part of the 
country; but, after having ravaged some districts, re- 
turned to the main body, which halted on the Vistula, to 
the no small disturbance of the city of Dantzic. The re- 
sident of the czarina actually demanded that the magi- 
strates should receive a Russian garrison : a demand which 
they not only peremptorily refused, but ordered all the 
citizens to arms, and took every other method to provide 
for their defence. At length, after some negotiation with 
general Fermer, the affair was compromised : he desisted 
from the demand ; and part of his trx>ops passed the Vis^ 
tula, seemingly to invade Pomerania, in the eastern part 
of which count Dohna had assembled an army of Prus- 
sians to oppose their progress. But after they had pO- 
laged the open country, they rejoined their main body; 
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and general Fermer, turning to the left, advanced to Si« 1768. 
lesia, in order to co-operate with the other Russian army ' 

commanded by Browne, who had taken his route through 
Poland, and already passed the Posna. By the first of 
July, both bodies had reached the frontiers of Silesia; and 
some of their Cossacks, penetrating into that province, had 
committed dreadful ravages, and overwhelmed the inha- 
bitants with consternation. Count Dohna, with the Prus- 
sian army under his command, had attended their motions^ 
and even passed, the Oder at Frankfort, as if he had in- 
tended to give them battle : but he was too much inferior 
in number to hazard such a step, which became an object 
of his sovereign's own personal attention. Mareschal 
Daun had followed the king into Bohemia, and on the 
twenty-second day of July encamped on. the hills of Li- 
bisdiiau, a situation almost inaccessible, where he resolved 
to remain, and watch the motions of the Prussian mon- 
arch, until some opportunity should offer of acting to ad- 
vantage. Nature seems to have expressly formed this 
commander with talents to penetrate the designs, embar- 
rass the genius, and check the impetuosity of the Prussian 
monarch. He was justly compared to Fabius Maximus, 
distinguished by the epithet of cunctator. He possessed 
all the vigilance, caution, and sagacity of that celebrated 
Roman. Like him, he hovered on the skirts of the ene- 
my, harassing their parties, accustoming the soldiers to 
strict discipline, hard service, and the face of a formidable 
foe ; and watching for opportunities, which he knew how 
to seize with equal courage and celerity. 

XXXV. The king of Prussia, being induced by a con- 
currence of motives to stop the progress of the Russians 
in Silesia, made his dispositions for retreating from Bohe- 
mia, and on the twenty-fifth day of July quitted the camp 
at Koningsgratz. • He was attended in his march by three 
thousand Austrian light troops, who did not fail to incom- 
mode his rear; but, notwithstanding these impediments, 
he passed the Mittau^ proceeded on his route, and on the 
ninth day of August arrived at Landshut. From thence 
he hastened with a detachment towards Frankfort on the 
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it«e. Oder, atid joined the army commanded by Heutenant- 
general D(Ana at Gorgas. Then the whole army pawed 
the Oder by a bridge thrown over it at Gatavise, and 
having rested one day^ advanced to Dertmitzd^ where he 
encamped. The Russians^ under general Fermer, were 
posted on the other nde of the little river Mitzel^ thenr 
right extending to the village of Zwicker^ and their left 
to Quertchera. The king being determined to hasard a 
battle^ passed the Mittd on the twenty-fifth in the mom» 
ing^ and turning the flank of the enemy, drew up his army 
ill order of battle in the plain between the little river and 
the town of Zomdorf. The Russians, by whom he was 
outnumbered, did not decline the dispute; but as the 
ground did not permit dhem to extend themselves, Aey 
appeared in four lines, forming a front on eyery side de- 
fended by cannon and a dievauxHie^irise, their right flank 
covered by the village of Zwicker. After a warm cannon- 
ade, the Prussian infantry were ordered to attack die 
village, and a body of grenadiers advanced to the assault; 
but this brigade unexpectedly giving way, occasioned a 
considerable opening in the line, and left the whole left 
flank of the infantry uncovered. Before the enemy could 
take advuntage of this incident, the interval was filled up 
by the cavalry under the command of general Seydlitz; 
and the king, with his usual presence of mind, substituted 
another choice body of troops to carry on the attack. 
This began about noon, and continued for some time, 
during which both sides fought with equal courage and 
perseverance: at length general Seydlitz, having routed 
the Russian cavalry, fell upon the flank of the infantry 
with great fury, which being also dreadfully annoyed by 
the Prussian artillery, they abandoned the village, toge- 
ther with their military chest, and great part of their bag- 
gage. Notwithstanding this loss, which had greatly dia* 
ordered thdr right wing, they continued to stand their 
ground ; and terrible havoc was made among them, not 
only with the sword and bayonet/ but also by the cannon, 
which were loaded with grape shot, and being excellently 
served, did great execution. Towards evening the con- 
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fyimn Hmong them inereaaed to- widi a degaree, that in aU ii$$i 

probability they would have been entirely routed* had 

they not been favoured by the approaching darkness^ as 
well as by a particular operation^ which was very gallantly 
performed. One of the Russian generals, perceiving the 
fortune of the day turned against them, rallied a select 
body of troopSi and made a vigorous impression on the 
right wing of the Prussians. This effort diverted their 
attention so strongly to that quarter/ that the right of the 
Russians enjoyed a respite, durmg which they retired in 
tolerable order, and occupied a new post on the right, 
where the rest of their forces were the more easily amem* 
bled. In this battle they are said to have lost above 
fifteen thousand men, thirty-seven colours, five standards, 
twelve mortars, the greater part of their baggage, and 
above one hundred pieces of cannon. Among the pri» 
sonars that fell into the handis of the vietor, were several 
general officers; and a good number lost their lives on the 
field of battle. The victory cost the king above twei 
thousand men, including some officers of distinction, par- 
ticularly two aides-de-camp, who attended his own person, 
which he exposed without scruple to all the perils of the 
day. It would have redounded still more to his glory, 
had he put a stop to tlie earnage ; for, after all resistance 
was at an end, the wretched Russians were hewn down 
without mercy. It must be owned, indeed, that the 
Prussian soldiers were in a peculiar manner exasperated^ 
against this enemy, because they had laid waste thef 
country, burned the villages, ruined the peasants, and 
committed many horrid acts of barbarity, which the prac*- 
tice of war could not authorise °. The Prussian army 

" A detail of the cruelties committed by those barbarians cannot be read with- 
out horror. They not only burned a great number of villages, but they ravished, 
rifled, murdered, and mutilated the inhabitants, virithout distinction of age or 
sex, virithout any other provocation at incitement than brutal lust and wanton- 
ness of barbarity. They even violated the sepulchres of the dead, which have 
been held sacred among the most savage nations. At Camin and Breckboltz they 
forced open the graves and sepulchral vaults, and stripped the bodies of the 
generals Schlaberndorf and Ruitz, which had been deposited there. But the 
collected force of their vengeance was discharged against Custrin, the capital 
of the New Marche of Brandenburgh, situated at the conflux of the Warta and 
the Oder, about fifteen English miles from FrankforU The particulars of the 
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1758. passed the night under arms; and next morning the can- 
nonade was renewed against the enemy, who, nevertheless. 



disaster that befell this city are. pathetically related in the folio wiog extracts 
from a letter written by an iDhabitant and eyewitness. 

** On the thirteenth day of August, about three o'clock in the afternoon, a 
sudden report was spread that a b^iy of Russian hussars aud Cossacks appeared 
in sight of the little suburb. All the people were immediately in motion, and 
the whole city was filled with terror, especially as we were certainly informed 
that the whole Russian army was advancing from Meserick and Konigswalda, 
by the way of Landsberg. A reinforcement was immediately sent to our piquet- 
guard in the suburb, amounting, by this junction, to three hundred men, who 
were soon attacked by the enemy, and the skirmish lasted from four till seven 
o'clock in the evening. During this dispute, we could plainly perceive, from 
our ramparts and church steeple, several persons of distinction mounted on 
English norses, reconnoitring our fortification through perspective glasses. They 
retired, however, when our.oannon began to fire: then our piquet took posses- 
sion of their former post in the suburb ; and the reinforcement we had sent 
from the city returned, after having broken down the bridge over the Oder. 
Next day count Dohna, who commanded the army near Prankfort, sent in a 
reinforcement of four battalions, ten squadrons, and a small body of hussars, 
under the command of lieutenant-general Scberlemmer. The hussars and a 
body of dragoons were added to the piquet of the little suburb ; the. four batta^ 
lions pitched their tents on the Anger, between the suburb and the fortification ; 
and the rest of the dragoons remained* in the field, to cover the long suburb. 
General Scherlemmer, attended by our governor, colonel Schuck, went with a 
small party to observe the enemy ; but were obliged to retire, and were pursued 
by the Cossacks to the walls of the city. Between four and five o'cIokHc next 
morning the poor inhabitants were roused from their sleep by the noise of the 
cannon, intermingled with the dismal shrieks and hideous veilings of the Cos- 
sacks belonging to the Russian army. Alarmed at this horrid noise, I ascended 
the church steeple, from whence I beheld the whole plain, extending from the 
little suburb to the forest, covered with the enemy's troops, and our light horse, 
supported by the infantry, engaged in different places with their irregulars. 
At eight I descried a body of the enemy's infantry, whose van consisted of four 
or five thousand men, advancing towards the vineyard, in the neighbourhood of 
which they had raised occasional batteries in the preceding evening; from 
these they now played on our piquet-guard and hussars, who were obliged to 
retire. They then fired, en ricochst, on the tents and baggage of the four bat- 
talions encamped on the Anger, who were also compelled to retreat. Having 
thus cleared tne environs, they threw into the city such a number of bombs ana 
led-hot bullets, that by nine in the morning it was set on fire in three different 
places ; and, the streets being narrow, burned with such fury, that all our en- 
deavours to extinguish it proved ineffectual. At this time the whole atmosphere 
appeared like a shower of fierv rain and hail; and the miserable inhabitants 
thought of nothing but saving thejr lives by running into the open fields. The 
whole place was filled with terror and consternation, and resounded with the 
shrieks of women and children, who ran about in the utmost distraction, ex- 
posed to the shot and the bomb shells, which bursting, tore in pieces every 
thing that stood in their way. As I led my wife, with a young child in her 
arms, and drove the rest of my children and servants half naked before me, 
those instruments of death and devastation fell about us like hail ; but, by the 
mercy of God, we all escaped unhurt. Nothing could be more melancholy 
and affecting than a sight of the wretched people, fiying in crowds, and leaving 
their all behind, while they rent the sky with their lamentations. Many 
women of distinction I saw without shoes and stockings, and almost without 
clothes, who had been roused from their beds, and ran out naked into the streets. 
When my family had reached the open plain, I endeavoured to return and save 
pome of my effects ; but I could not force my waj through a multitude of people, 
thronging out at the gate, some sick and bedridden persons being carried on 
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maintaiiied that position without flinching. On the 1766. 
twenty-seventh, they seemed determined to hazard ano- 
ther action, and even attack the conquerors: instead of 
advancing, however, they took the route of Landsberg ; 
but afterwards turned off towards Vietzel, and posted 
themselves between the rivers Warta and that village. 
Immediately after the. battle, genieral Fermer'', who had 
received a slight wound in the action, sent a trumpet with 
a letter to lieutenant-general Dohna, desiring a suspension 
of arms for two or three days, to bury the dead and. take 
care of the wounded; and presenting to his Prussian ma- 
jesty the humble request of general Browne, who was much 
weakened with the loss of blood, that he might have a 
pagsport, by virtue of which he could be removed to a 
place where he should find such accommodation as his 
situation required. In answer to this message, count 

horseback and in carriages, and others conveyed on the backs of their friends, 
through a most dreadful scene of horror and desolation. A great number of 
families, from the open countiy and defenceless towns in Prussia and Pome- 
raaia, bad come hither for shelter with their most v^aable effects, when the 
Russians first entered the king's territories. These, as well as the inhabitants, 
are all mined ; and many, who a few days ago possessed considerable wealth, are 
now reduced to the utmost indigence. The neighbouring towns and villages were 
soon crowded with the people of Custrin ; the roads were filled with objects 
of misery ; and nothing was seen but nakedness and despair; nothing heard but the 
cries of hunger, fear, and distraction. For m^ own part, I stayed all night at 
Goltz, and then proceeded for Berlin. Custnn is now a heap of ruins. The 
great magazine, the governor's house, the church, the palace, the store and 
artillery houses, in a word, the old and new towns, the suburbs, and all the 
bridges, were reduced to ashes; nay, after the arches were destroyed, the piles 
and sterlings wjpre burned to the water's edge. The writings of all the collies, 
together with the archives of the country, were totally consumed, together with 
a prodigious magazine of corn and flour,' valued at four millions of crowns. The 
cannon in the arsenal were all melted ; and the loaded bombs and cartridges, 
with a large quantity of gunpowder, went off at once with a most horrible ex« 
plosion. A great number of the inhabitants are missing, supposed to have 
perished in the flames, or under the ruins of the houses, or to have been suffocated 
in subterraneous vaults and caverns, to which they had fled for safeW." 

Nothing could be more inhuman, or contrary to the practice of a generous 
enemy, than such vengeance wreaked upon the innocent inhabitants ; for the 
Russians did not begin to batter the fortifications until all the rest of the place 
was destroyed. In the course of this campaign, the Russian Cossacks are said 
to have plundered and burned fourteen large towns and two hundred villages, 
and wantonly butchered above two thousand defenceless women and children. 
Such monsters of barbarity ought to be excluded from all the privileges of hu- 
man nature, and hunted down as wild beasts, without pity or cessation. What 
infamy ought those powers to incur, who employ and encourage such ruthless 
barbarians. 

«' General Fermer was of Scottish extract, and general Browne actually a 
native of North Britain. 
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1756* Dohna gave tfad Russian general to undserstarid^ that as 
his Pmssiaii majiesty remained aaaster of the fields he 
would give the necessary orders for iatarring the dead 
aod taking cave of the wounded on both sides: be reftis^d 
a suspension of arms, but granted the request of genend 
Browne ; and concluded his letter by compMning of the 
oi:^ages which the Russian troops stitt continued to 00111* 
mlt, in pillaging and burning the king's villilges. 

XXXVI. The king of Prussia, had no sooner repulsed 
die enemy in one quarter^ than his presence was required 
in another. When he quitted Bohemia, raareschal Daun, 
at the head of the Austrian army, and the prince de 
DeuxpontSy who commanded the forces of the empire, 
adranced to the Elbe, in order to surround the king's 
brother, prince Henry, who, without immediate succour, 
would not have been able to preserve his footing in 
Saxony. The Prussian monarch, therefore, determined 
to support him with all possible expedition. In a few 
days after the battle, he began his march front Costrin 
with a reinforcement of twenty-four battalions and a great 
part of his cavalry, and pursued his route with such un- 
wearied diligence, that by the fifth day of September he 
reached Torgau, and on the eleventh joined his brother. 
Mareschal Daun had posted himself at Stolpen, to the 
eastward of the Elbe, in order to preserve an easy com- 
munication with the army of the empire encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Koningsteid ; to favour the operations of 
general Laudohn, who had advanced through the Lower 
Lusatia to the frontiers of Brandenburgfa ; to make a di-' 
version from the southern parts of Silesia, where a body 
of Austrian troops acted under the command of the gene- 
rals Harache and De Ville ; and to interrupt the commu- 
nication between prince Henry and the capital of Saxony. 
On the fifth day of September, the garrison in the strong 
fortress of Koningstein surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war, after a very feeble resistance, to the prince de 
Deuxponts, who forthwith took possession of the strong 
camp at Pirna. When the king of Prussia, therefore, ar- 
rived at Dresden, he found the army of the empire in this 
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{lontioiij taid mareschal D^un in a ctiU stronger situation 1766. 
at Stolpen, with bridges of cooamunieation thrown over 
the Elibe^ so that he could not attadi^ them with any pro»- 
]wct of advantage. He had kio other resolution to take 
but that of endeavourkig to cut them off from supplies of 
provision; and with this view he marched to BautxeOi 
which he oocupied. This motion obliged the Austrian 
general to quit his camp at Stolpen, but he chose another 
of equal strengA at Libau ; ;et he afterwards advanced 
to iU^ita, that he might be at hand to seiae the first £Bb- 
vottrable occasion of executing the resolution he had 
finmsed to attack the Prussians. The king having de- 
tached general Ratzow on his kft, to take possession of 
Weissenberg, marched forwards with the body of his 
army^ and posted himself in the neighbourhood of Hooh«- 
kirchen^ after having dislodged the Austriahs from that vil- 
lage. Matters were now brought to such a delicate crisis, 
that a battle seemed inevitable, and equally desired by both 
parties, as an event that would determine whether the 
Austrians should be obliged to retreat for winter quarters 
into Bohemia, or be enabled to maintain their ground in 
Saxony. In this situation mareschal Daun resolved to act 
offensively ; and formed a scheme for attacking the right 
flank of the Prussians by surprise. This measure was • 
suggested to him by an oversight of the Prussians, who 
had neglected to occupy the heights that commanded the 
Ullage of Hoohkirchen, whioh was only guarded by a fow 
free companies. He determined to take the advantage of 
a y^y dark night, and to employ the flower of his whole 
army on this important service ; well knowing that, should 
Ihey penetrate through the flank of the enemy, the whole 
Prussian army would be disconcerted, and in all proba- 
bility entirely ruined. Having taken his measures with 
wonderful secrecy and circumspection, the troops begtti 
to move in the night between the thirteenth and four- 
teenth of October, favoured by a thick fog, which greatly 
increased the darkness of the night. Their first care was 
to take possession of the hill that commanded Hoch- 
kirchen, from whence they poured down upon the village, 
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1758. of which they took posseission, after hairing cut in pieces 
"the free . companies posted there. The action; began in 
this quarter about four in the morning, and continued 
several hours with great fury; for, notwithstanding the 
impetuous efforts of the Austrian troops, and the confu- 
sion occasioned among the Prussians by the surprise, a 
vigorous stand was made by some general officers,!who, 
with admirable expedition and presence of mind, assem^ 
bled and firranged the troops as they could take to their 
arms, And led them up to the attack, without distinction of 
regiment, place, or precedence. While the action, was 
obstinately and desperately maintained in this pkce^ 
amidst all the horrors of darkness, carnage, and confu- 
sion, the king, being alarmed, exerted all bis personal ac- 
tivity, address, and recollection, in drawing regularity from 
disorder, arranging the different corps, altering positions, 
reinforcing weak posts, encouraging the soldiery, and op- 
posing the efforts of the enemy ; for although, they made 
their chief impression upon the right by the village of 
Hochkirchen, mareschal Daun, in order to divide the at- 
tention of the. king, made. another attack upon the left, 
which was with difficulty sustained, and effectually pre- 
vented him from sending reinforcements to the right, 
where mareschal Keith, under the greatest disadvantages, 
bore the brunt of the enemy s chief endeavours. Thus 
the battle raged till nine in the morning, when this gallant 
officer was shot through the heart. Prince Francis, of 
Brunswick had met with the same fate: prince. Maurice 
of Anhalt was wounded and taken prisoner, and many 
others were either slain or disabled. As the right wing 
had been surprised, the tents continued standing, and 
greatly embarrassed them in their defence. The soldiei-s 
had never been properly drawn up in order; the enemy 
still persevered in their attack with successive reinforce- 
ments and redoubled resolution ; and a considerable 
slaughter was made by.thi^ir artillery, which they had 
brought up. to the heights of Hochkirchen. All these 
circumstances concurring, could not fail to increase the 
confusion. and disaster of the Prussians; so that about 
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ten the king was obliged to retire to Dobreschutz, with 1758. 

the loss of seven thousand men, of all his tents, aiid part 

of his baggage. Nor had the Austrian general much 
cause to boast of his victory. His loss of men was pretty 
near equal to that of the Prussian monarch : and, what- 
ever reputation he might have acquired in foiling that en- 
terprising prince, certainly his design did not take efiect 
in its full extent, for the Prussians were next day in a 
^rendition to haz&rd another engagement. The king of 
Prussia had sustained no damage which be could not 
easily repair, except the death of mareschal, Keith, which 
was doubtless an inseparable misfortune ^ 

P As very little notice was taken, in the detail published by authority, of any 
part which this great man acted in the battle of Hochkirchen ; and a report was 
industriously circulated in this kingdom, that he was surprised in his tent; 
naked, and half asleep ; we think it the duty of a candid historian to vindicate 
his memory and reputation from the foul aspersion thrown by the perfidious and 
illiberal hand of envious malice, or else contrived to screen some other character 
from the imputation of misconduct. The task we are enabled to perform by a 
gentleman of candour and undoubted credit, who learned the following parti- 
culars at Berlin, from a person that was eyewitness of the whole transaction. 
Field-mareschal Keith, who arrived in the camp the very day that preceded 
the battle, disapproved of the situation of the Prussian army, and remonstrated 
to the king on that subject. In consequence of his advice, a certain general 
was sent with a detachment to take possession of the heights that commanded 
the village of Hochkirchen ; but by some fatality he miscarried. Maresehal 
Keith was not in any tent, but lodged, with prince Francis of Brunswick, in a 
house belonging to a Saxon major. When the first alarm was given in the 
night, he instaintly. mounted his horse, assembled a body of the nearest troops; 
and marched directly to the place that was attacked. The Austrians had taken 
possession of the hill which the Prussian officer was sent to occupy, and this 
th^ fortified with cannon : then they made themselves masters of the village, 
in which the free companies of Anginelli had been posted. Maresehal Keith 
immediately conceived the design of the Austrian general ; and knowing the 
importance of this place, thither directed all his efforts. He in person led on ' 
the troops to the attack of the village, from whence he drove the enemy; but 
being overpowered by numbers continually pouring down from the hills, he was 
obliged to retire in his turn. He rallied his men, returned to the charge, and 
regained possession of the place : being again repulsed by fresh reinforcements 
of the enemy, he made another effort, entered the village a third time, and find- 
ing it untenable, ordered it to be set on fire. Thus he kept the Austrians at 
bay, and maintained a desperate conflict against the flower of the Austrian 
army, from four in the morning till nine, when the Prussians were formed, and 
began to file off in their retreat. During the whole dispute he rallied his troops 
in person, charged at their head, and exposed his life m the hottest of a dread- 
ful fire, like a private captain of grenadiers. He found it necessary to exert 
himself in this manner, the better to remove the bad effects of the confusion 
that prevailed, and in order to inspirit the troops to their litmost eicertions 
by his voice, presence, and example. Even when dangerously wounded, at 
eight in the morning, he refused to quit the field ; but continued to sigilalize 
himself in the midst of the carnage until nine, when he received a second -^bet 
in his breast, and fell speechless into the arms of Mr. Tibay, an English 'Volun- 
teer, who had attended him during the whole campaign. This gentleman, wh« 
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1758, XXXVIL Hit Pruwbii majesty remained with bk 
army ten days at Dobresehutz, during which he endea-> 
yoiired to bring the Austrians to a second engagement ; 
but count Daun declined the invitation, and kept bis 
forces advantageously posted on eminences planted with 
ar tiUery. His aim having been frustrated at Hocbkircheuj 
where he fought with many advantages on his sidci he 
would not hazard another battle upon equal terms with 
such an enterpriring enemy* rendered more vigilant by 
the check he had received, already reinforced from the 
army of prince Henry, and eager for an opportunity to 
retrieve the laurel which had been snatched from him by 
the wiles of stratagem, rather than by the hand of valour. 
Count Daun, having nothing more to hope from the active 
operations of his own army, contented himself with amus- 
ing the Prussian monarch in Lusatia, while the Austrian 
generals Harache and De VUle should proseeute the re* 
duction of Neisse and Cosel in Silesia, which they now 
actually invested. As the Prussian mcHiarch could not 
spare detachments to oppose every different corps of his 
enemies that acted against him in different parts of his 
dominions, he resolved to make up in activity what he 

ivas likewise wounded, applied to a Prusiiaii oflker ibr a file of men to remove 
the mareachal, being uncertain whether he was entirely deprived of liie. Hi* 
request was granted ; but the soldiers, in advancing to the spot, were counter* 
manded by another officer. He afterwards spoke on the same subject to one of 
the Prussian generals, a German prince* as he chanced to pass on horseback : 
when Mr. Tbiay told him the fielo-mareschal was lying wounded on the field, 
he asked if his wounds were mortal ; and the other answering he was afraid 
they were, the prince shrugged up his shoulders, and rode off without further 
question. The body of this great officer, being thus shamefully abandoned, was 
soon stripped by the Austrian stragglers, and lay exposed and undistinguished 
on the field of battle. In this situation it was perceived by count Lasci, son to 
the general of that name, with whom maresebal Keith had served in B^isia* 
This voung count had been the marescbai's pupil, and revered him as his mili* 
tary father, though employed in the Austrian service. He recognized xhp body 
b^ the large acar of a dangerous wound, which general Keith had received in 
his thigh at the siege of Ocksakow, and could not help bursting into tears to see 
bis honoured master thus extended at his fiset, a naked, Ufdiess, and des«rt«i 
corpse. He forthwith caused the bod^ to be oovered and interred. It was af* 
terwaids taken iip» and decently buried by the curate of Hochkirchen ; and 
finally removed to Berlin by order of the king of Prussia, who bestowed upon it 
those funeral honours that were due to the dignified rank and transceadent 
merit of the decaasid; merit so universally acknowledged, that even the Saioas 
lamented him as their best friend and patron, who protected them from violencs 
and outrw, even while he acted a principal part in subjecting them to the do* 
minion ofhis sovereign. 
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wanted in number, and, if possible, to rmt the nMfge of 1758. 
Neisso in person. With this tiew he decamped from 1>€^ 
breschutz, and in sight of the enemy marched to Oorlitv, 
mtbottt the least interruption. From thence he pro- 
ceeded towards Silesia with his usufil expedition, notwith- 
standing all th^ endeavours and activity of general Lau- 
dohn, who harassed the rear of the Prussians, and gained 
some petty advantages over them. Count Daun not onty 
sent this detached corps to retard them in their march, 
bfrt at the same time, by another route, detached a stron|r 
reinforcement to the army of the besiegers. In the mean 
th^df having received inteHigeace that the army of prince 
Henry in Saxony was considerably weakened, he himself 
marched thither, in hopes of expellii^ the prince from 
tkat country, and reducing the capital in the king's ab'- 
•ence. Indeed hk designs were still moore extensive, for 
he proposed to reduce Dresden, Leipsic, and Torgau at 
the same time; tbe firat with the main body under his 
own direction, the second by the army of tbe empire unr 
der the prmce de Deuxponts, and the third by a corps 
under general Haddick, vrhSie the forces directed by Lau- 
dobn sh«»uld exelude t&e king from Lusatia. In execution 
of this plan he marched direclfly to the Elbe, whidi he 
passed at Pima, and advanced to Dresden;^ which he 
hoped would surrender without putting him to tbe trouble 
of a lisrmal siege. The army cf prmce Henry had already 
retired to the westward of this capitd before the prince 
de Deuxponts, who had found means to cut off his coot- 
munication with Ldpsic^ and ev«» invested that city. 
Durmg these transactions, general Haddick advanced 
against Torgau« 

XXXVIII. The field-mareschal count Daun appearing 
on^the iffxdi day of November within sight of Dresden, at 
tile bead of sixty thousand men, cneamped next day at 
Loekowitz, and on Ae eighth his advanced troops at- 
tacked dte Prussian hussars and independent battalions, 
wfaicb were posted at Stri^sen and Gruenewiese; Coimt 
Sdunettau, who commanded tbe garrison^ amomiting to 
ien thousand men, apprehensive that, in the ceur^r of 
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1768. jskirimshing, the Austrian troops might enter the suburbg 

pellmellj posted colonel Itzenplitz, with seven hundred 

mien, in the redoubts that surrounded the suburbs^ that in 
^ase of emergency they might support the irregulars: at 
the same time^ as the houses that constituted the suburbs 
were generally so high as to overlook the ramparts, and 
command the city, he prepared combustibles, and gave 
notice to the magistrates that they would be set on fire as 
soon as an Austrian should appear within the place. This 
must have been a dreadful declaration to the inhabitants 
of these suburbs, which compose one of the most elegant 
towns in Europe. . In these houses, which were generally 
lofty and magnificent, the fashionable and wealthy class 
of people resided ; and here a number of artists carried 
on a variety of curious manufactures. In vain the ma- 
gistrates implored the mercy and forbearancie of the 
Prussian governor, and represented, in the most 45ub- 
missive strain, that as they were unconcerned in the war, 
they hoped they should be exempted from the horrors of 
devastation. In vain the royal family, who riemained at 
•Dresden, conjured him to spare that last refuge of dis- 
tressed royalty, and allow them at least a secure residence, 
since they were deprived of every other comfort.. He 
continued inflexible, or rather determined to execute the 
orders of his master, which indeed he could not disobey 
with. any regard to his own safety. On the ninth day of 
November, about noon, the Austrian vanguard attacked 
-the advanced post of the garrison, repelled the hussars, 
drove the independent battalions into the suburbs, land 
forced three of the redoubts, while their cannon played 
upon the town. The governor, expecting a vigorous at- 
tack next day, recalled his troops withiii the city, after 
they had set fire to the suburbs. At three in the morn* 
ing, the signal was made for this terrible conflagration, 
which in a little time reduced to. ashes, the beautiful 
suburbs of Pirna, which had so lately flourished as the 
seat of gaiety, pleasure, and the ingenious arts. Every 
bosom warmed with benevolence must be affected at the 
jrecital of such calamities. It excites not only our com- 
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passion for the unhappy BufiSerers, but also our resentment I76a 
against the perpetrators of such enormity. Next day ma* —"-"""— 
reschal Daun sent an officer to count Schmettau, iirith a 
message, expressing his surprise at the destruction of the 
suburbs in a iroyal residence, an act of inhumanity un- 
heard of among christians. ' iHe desired to know if it was 
by. the governor's orders this measure was taken; and as* 
siired him, that he should be responsible in his person for 
whatever outrages had been or might be committed against 
a place in which a royal family resided. Schmettau gave 
him to understand, that he had orders to defend the town 
to the last extremity, and that the preservation of what 
remained' depended entirely on the conduct of his excel- 
lency ; for, should he think'proper to attack the place, he 
(the governor) would defend himself from house. to house^ 
and from street to street, and even make. his last effort in 
the royal palace, rather than abandon the' city. He ex- 
cused the destruction of the suburbs as a necessary mea- 
sure^ authorised by the practice of war; but he would 
have found it a' difficult task to reconcile this step to the 
laws of eternal justice, and far less to the dictates of com- 
mon humanity. Indeed, if the scene had happened in an 
enemy's country, or if no other step could have saved the 
lives and liberties of himself and- his garrison, such a des- 
perate remedy might have stood excused by the law of 
nature and of nations ; but on this occasion he occupied a 
neutral city, over which he could iexercise no other power 
and authority but that which he derived from illegal force 
and violence; nor was he at all reduced to the necessity 
of sacrificing the place to his own safety, inasmuch as he 
might have retired unmolested, by virtue of an honourable 
capitulation, which, however, he did not demand. Whe- 
ther the peremptory order of a superior will, inforocon- 
sdeniicB, justify an officer who hath committed an illegal 
orjinhuman action, is a question that an English reader 
will scarce leave to the determination of a German casuist 
with one hundred and fifty thousand armed men in his 
retinue. Be this as it will, Mr. Ponickau, the Saxon 
minister, immediately after this tragedy was acted, withf- 
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ma QttCi wailiiig fiw hk moalesr't^ tird^n, pi^Mnted a mcmioml 
'''"'*~~ to the dbt of the emfnre^ eomplatoiog of k a« an acCioii 
Eeaerved for lire bbtary of ll»e wur which the kiag of 
Pruseia hail kiadkd m Germany, to be tMMUiitted to 
future ag«L He afficmed*. tbat» ib execsitftoD of Sefanefo 
lau's orders^ the soldiera had dispersed tbem$elirea iu the 
streets of the Pirna and Wkc&en auburbe^ broke open the 
houaea and shops, set fire to the ooailMiatibka» added fseah 
fuel, and then shut the doors ; that the Ttokaee of the 
iames was kept up by red4iot balk fired into the houses, 
and akdag the streets ; that the wrelched inhabiibBAts, who 
forsook their hiimiiig bowes> were shiin bjr the fijce of 
the caimon and smaH arma; that those who eadeavoured 
to^ save their persona and effecto were pwhed down and 
destroyed by the bayonets of the Prussian soldiers, posted 
in the streets for that purpoee : he enumerated porticidar 
instances of inhuman barbarity ; and declared that a greet 
number of people periabed, either amidst die fiamea,. or 
under Ae ruins of the houses. The dest^raction of two 
hundred and fifty ekganfe heuaes^ and the total ruin of 
the inhabitants, were ctrcuaiataaMnBS in tbettselves so de* 
pforaible, as ta need no i^graYation ; faiit tks aocount of 
the Saxon minister was shsmefuUy exaggerated* and aH 
the particular instances of erueky fkke in every cireum* 
stance. Baron Plotho, the minister of Brandenburg, did 
not fail to answer every artide of the Saxon memorialy. and 
iefiitc» the particulars therein alleged, in a fitir detai), an* 
thenticated by certificatsa under the hands of the ma|^ 
strates, judges, usd principal inhabitants of Dresden. 
The most extnaordiiuury port of this defensoe or idndiootion 
was, die conclusion* in wMcb the haron sofenuily asanred 
the diet^ that the king of Prussia, firom his gieal: Ibne to 
mankind, always felt the greatest emotion of soul, and ths 
most exquiste conoem, at the effiiaien of blood, the. de^ 
Testation of cities and conntrier, and the horrora of war, 
by which so many thnaaond fellow creatures were over- 
whelmed; and that if his sjliceie aad honest inclinatiost to 
procure peace to GemHusy, his dear country^ had met 
with the least regard^ the present war, attended widi such 
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bkddabed anA dcaoladoit, would httve Wtn prevenltd and iTsa. 
avoided. He» therefiote, decl«ed^ that those wlxo* ezcHed '*''*'*^ 
the preeeot trouUea, wbo, uastead of extibgnisfaiiig, tfatOfW 
wi apoii the flames, must answer to^ Gk>d for the seas of 
Mood that had been and would be shed, for the devastik 
tion of 80 many countries, and the. entire ruin of to numy 
innocent individuals. Soch declarations cost nothing to 
those hardened politiciant» who, feeling no internal cbecki 
are detennined to sacrifice every consideration to the lao^ 
tires of rapacity sad aaibitieo. it woaU be happy, bow* 
ev^, for mankind, were princes tasght to believe, that 
there is really an osMopotent and alUjudging pcmer, thai 
wiH exact a severe account of their conduct, and pmiiBh 
thess for their guilt, without any respect to their personsi} 
that pillaging a wkole peofde is UKue cruel than robbing 
a single person; and that the massacre of thousands is,, at 
least, as criminal as a private mordsr. 

XXXIX. While const Daun was employed in aiakinif 
» frwitless attempt upon the capital of Saxony, the king of 
Prussia proceeded in hn march to Nessas, which was cdiI^ 
pletely invested on the third day of October.. The operas 
tlons of the siege w&e carried on with great vigour by lb# 
Ajustrian general de Harsche, and the place was as vigor-^ 
ously defendled! by the Prussian governor Tkesksiu, tiH 
tiiue iurat day of November, when the Prussian monarsb 
approached, and oU%ed the besiegevs to abandon their 
enterprbe. M. de Harsche having raised the Mge, tfa6 
king detached general fouqpMt with a body of ta*oope 
afirosB the river Neisse, and immediately the blockade of 
Cosel vras Ukewise abandokied. De Hsvsebe retired to 
Bofaemia, and de ViUe kowred: about Jagemsdorf. The 
fortresa of Neisse was no sooner refievevk, than the kin^ of 
Prussia began his march on his return to Saxony, where 
bis immediate presence was requised. At tfae> same time, 
the two bodies under the generals Dokn» and Wedel 
penetrated by diflfarent routes into> that counti7. The 
faarmer had been Idik at Custrin, to watch the motions of 
dse Russians, who had by this time retreated to the Vts^- 
tula, and even emm^d that river at Thorn ; and Che other 
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1768. had, during the campaign, observed the Swedes, ivho had 
now entirely evacuated the Prussian territories,- so that 
Wedel was at liberty to co-operate with the king in 
Saxony. He accordingly marched to Torgau, the siege 
of which had been undertaken by the Austrian general 
Haddick, who was repulsed by Wedel, and even pursued 
to the : neighbourhood of Eulenbourg. Wedel, being 
aftert^ards Joined by Dohna, drove him from thence with 
considerable loss, and then raised the siege of Leipsic. 
Meanwhile, the king prosecuted his march towards the 
capital of Saxony, driving before him the body of Austrian 
troops under Laudohn, who retreated toZittau.: On the 
tenth day of November, count Daun retired from Dres- 
den, and with the army of the emjpire fell back' towards 
Bohemia; and on the twentieth the king arrived in that 
city, where he approved of the governor's :conduct.. The 
Russian general, foreseeing that he should not be able to 
maintain his ground during the winter in Pomerania, un- 
less he could secure some seaport on the Baltic, by which 
he might be supplied with provisions, detached general 
Palmbach, with fifteen thousand men, to besiege the town 
of.Colberg, an inconsiderable place, very meanly fortified. 
It was accordingly invested on the third day of October ; 
but the besiegers were either so ill provided with proper 
implements, or so little acquainted with operations of this 
nature, . that the garrison, though feeble, maintained the 
place against all their attacks for six and twenty days ; at 
the expiration of which they abandoned their enterprise, 
and crueUy ravaged the open country in their retreat. 
Thus, by the activity and valour of the Prussian monarch, 
his generals and officers, six sieges were. raised almost at 
the sanrie period, namely, those of Colberg, Neisse, Cosel, 
Torgau, Leipsic, and Dresden. 

. ,.XL...The variety of fortune which the king of Prussia 
expeYi^nced in the course of this campaign was very re- 
mai:kable ; but the spirit of his conduct and the rapidity 
of his motions were altogether, without example. In the 
former campaign we. were dazzled I with the. lustre of his 
victories; in this we. admire his : fortitude, and. skill in 
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stemming the different torrents of adversity, and rising .1758. 
superior to his evil fortune. One can hardly without 
astoniskment recollect, that in the course of a few months, 
he invaded Moravia, invested Olmutz, and was obliged to 
relinquish that design ; that he marched through an 
enemy's country, in the face of a great army, which, 
though it harassed him in his retreat, could not, in a 
route of a hundred miles, obtain any advantage over him; 
that in spite of his disaster at Olmutz, and the difficulties 
pf such a march, he penetrated into Bohemia, drove the 
enemy from Koningsgratz, executed another dangerous 
and fatiguing march to the Oder, defeated a great army 
of Russians, and returned by the way, of Saxony, from 
whekice he drove the Austrian and imperial armies ; that 
after: his defeat at Hochkirchen^ where he lost two of his 
best generals, and was obliged to leave his tents .standing, 
he baffled the vigilance and superior number of the victo-> 
rious army, rushed like a whirlwind to the relief of Silesia, 
invaded by an Austrian army, which he compelled to 
retire with precipitation from that province; that, with 
the same rapidity of motion, he wheeled about to Saxony, 
and once more rescued it from the hands of his adversa- 
ries ; that, in one campaign he made twice the circuit of 
his dominions, reUeved them all in their turns, and kept 
all his possessions entire against the united efforts of nu- 
merous armies, conducted by generals of consummate 
skill and undaunted resolution* His character would 
have been still more complete, if his moderation had. been 
equal to his courage ; but in this particular we cannot 
applaud his conduct. Incensed by the persecuting spirit 
of his enemies, he wreaked his vengeance on, those who 
had done him no injury ; and the cruelties which the 
Russians had committed in his dominions were retaliated 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of Saxony. . In tlie 
latter end of September, the president of the Prussian 
military directory sent a letter to the magistrates of Leip- 
sic, requiring them, in the king's name, to pay a new con- 
tribution of six hundred thousand crowns, and to begin 
immediately with the payment of one third part,, on pain 
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I75t. of miliUnry executioiir In answer to this demand, ik% 
" magistrates represented, that the ci^, having been ex- 
hausted by the enormous cpntributions already raised, 
waa absolutely incapable of furnishing further supplies ; 
that the trade was stagnated and rained, and the inhabit- 
ants so impoverished, that they could no longer ptty the 
ordinary taxes. This remonstrance made no iinpression. 
At five in the morning the Prussian soldiers' assembled^ 
and were posted in att tlie streets, squaines, marhet-placesi^ 
cemeteriee, towers, and steeples ^ then the gates being 
shut, in order to exchide the populafce of the stxburbs 
from; the city, the senators were brought into tbe town- 
hall, and accosted by general HatMS, who told them tbe 
king bis master would have money; and, if they relbsed 
to part with it, €tie city should be plundered. To this 
peremptory address they replied to this effect : — ** We 
have no more money; we have nothing left but life; and 
we recommend onrselves to the king's mercy.*' In conse- 
quence of this declaration, dispositions were made for 
giring np the city to be plundered. Cannon were planned 
ia att the streets, the inhabitants were ordered to remaim 
within doors, and every bouse resounded with dismal 
cries and lamentations. Tbe dreadftil piUage, however, 
wafr converted into a regular exaction* A party of sol- 
diers, commanded by a subaltern, went from bouse to 
house, signifying to every burgher that he sfaontd produce 
alt his specie, on pain of immediate pillage and mstssacre; 
and every inhabitant delivered up his alt without finrtber 
hesitation. About six tn the evening, the soldiem re^* 
turned to their quarters ; but t&e nM^trates were de* 
tained in ccmflnement, and all ilbe citizensi wwe over- 
whelmed widi grief and consternation. Happy Britain, 
who knowest such grievances oiily l^ report ! When the 
king of Prussia first entered Saxony, at the beginning of 
the war,he declared he had no* design to make a doniqpiiest 
' of l^at electorate, but only to keep it as a deposituM tm 
the secnrity of his own dominions, until he could oblige 
his enemies to acquiesce in- reasonable terms of peace; 
but upon his last arrival at Dresden, he adK)pted a 
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retolutioB« In the begioiiiag of December, the Pruisiw 17^» 
directory of war iswied a decree to the deputies of the ^■"'~~* 
states of the electorate, demanding a certain quantity of 
flour and forage, according to the convention formerly 
settled ; at the same time signifying, that though the kit^; 
of Prussia had hitherto treated the electorate as a country 
taken under his special protection, the face of affairs was 
now changed in such a manner, that for the future he 
would consider it in no other light than that of a coAr 
quered country. The Russians had seized in Prussia all 
the estates and effects belonging to the king's officers : a 
retaliation was now made upon the effects of the Saxon 
officers who serred in the Russian army. Seals were put 
on all the calnnets containing papers belonging to the 
privy counsellors of bis Polish miyesty, and they th^mr 
selves CMrdered to depart for Warsaw at a very short 
warning. Though the city had been impoverished by 
former exactions, and very lately subjected to military 
execution, Uie lung of Prussia demanded fresh contribu* 
tions, and even extorted them by dint of severities that 
shock humanity. He surrounded the exchange with 
soldiers, and confining the merchants to straw beds and 
naked apartments, obliged them to draw bills for very 
large sums on their foreign correspondents : a method of 
proceeding much more suitable to the despotism of a Per* 
sian sophi towards a ccmquered people who professed a 
difierent faith, than reconciieable to the character of a 
protestant prince towards a peaceable nation of brethren, 
with whom he was connected by the common ties of 
neighbourhood and religion. Even if they had acted as 
declared enemies, and been subdued with arms in their 
bands, the excesses of war on the side of the conqueror 
ought to have ceased with the hostilities of the conquered, 
who, by submitting to his sway, would have become his 
subjects, and in that capacity had a claim to his protec* 
don. To retaliate upon the Saxons, who hjftd espoused • 
no quarrel, the barbarities committed by the Russians, 
widi whom he was actually at war ; and to treat as a con^ 
quered province a o^iAcal country, which his enemies bad 
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I75d. entered by violence^ and been obliged to evacuate by 
'"~"'""~" force of arms ; was a species of conduct founded on pre- 
tences which overturn all right, and confound all reason. 

XLL Having recorded all the transactions of the cam- 
paign, except those in which the Swedes were concerned, 
it now remains that we should particularize the progress 
which was made in Pomerania by the troops of that 
nation, under the command of count Hamilton. We have 
already observed, that in the beginning of the year the 
Prussian general Lehwald had compelled them to evacu- 
ate the whole province, except Stralsund, which was 
likewise invested. This, in all probability, would have 
been besieged in form, had not Lehwald resigned the 
command of the Prussians, on account of his great age 
and infirmities, and his successor count Dohna been 
obliged to withdraw his troops, in order to oppose the 
Russian army on the other side of Pomerania. The 
blockade of Stralsund being consequently raised, and that 
part of the country entirely evacuated by the Prussians^ 
the Swedish troops advanced again from the isle of 
Rugen, to which they had retired : but the supplies and 
reinforcements they expected from Stockholm were de- 
layed' in such a manner, either from a deficiency in the 
subsidies promised by France, or from the management of 
those who were averse to the war, that great part of the 
season was elapsed before they undertook any important 
enterprise. Indeed, while they lay encamped under the 
cannon of Stralsund, waiting for these supplies, their 
operations were retarded by the explosion of a whole 
ship-load of gunpowder intended for their use ; an event 
imputed to the practices of the Prussian party in Sweden, 
which at this period seemed to gain grotmd, and even 
threatened a change in the ministry. At length the rein- 
forcement arrived about the latter end of June, and their 
general seemed determined to act with vigour. * In the 
' beginning of July, his army being put in motion,- he sent 
a detachment to dislodge the few Prussian troops that 
were left at Anclam, Demmin, and other places, to guard 
that frontier; and they retreated accordingly. Count 
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Hamilton, having nothing .further to oppose him ia the 1758. 
field, in a very little time recovered all Swedish Po'mera- 
nia^ and even made hot incursions into the Prussian terri-^ 
tories. Meanwhile a combined fleet of thirty-three Rus-* 
sian and seven Swedish ships of war appeared' in the 
Baltic, and anchored between the islands, of Dragoe and 
Amagh ; but they neither landed troops, nor committed 
hostilities. The Swedish general advanced as far as Fehr- 
bellin^ sent out parties that raised contributions within fi^e 
and twenty miles of Berlin, and threw the inhaUtants of that 
capital into the utmost consternation. The king of Pfus-^. 
sia, alarmed at their, progress, despatched general Wedel 
from Dresden with a body of troops that were augmented 
on their march ; so that, on the twentieth of September^: 
be. found himself at BerUn with eleven thousand effective 
men, at the head of whom he proceeded against count 
Hamilton; .while the prince of Bevem, with five thousand, 
advanced on the other side from Stetin. At their ap- 
proach,, the Swedish, commander retired, after having left 
a. garrison pf fourj;een hundred men at Fehrbellin, in order 
to; retard . the Prussians, and secure the retreat of hia 
army. The . place . was immediately attacked by general 
Wedel ; < and though the Swedes disputed the ground 
from house to house with uncommon obstinacy, he at last 
drove them out of the town, with the loss of one half of 
their number either killed or taken prisoners. The body 
of the Swedish army, without hazarding any other action, 
immediately evacuated the Prussian territories, and. re4 
turned to the neighbourhood of Stralsund^ intending' ta 
take winter quarters in the isle of Rugen. Count HamiU 
ton, eithei: disgusted at the restrictions, he had been laid 
under, or finding hidiself unable to act in such: a manner 
as might redound to the advantage of his reputation, 
threw up his command, retired from the army, and re- 
signed all his other employments. 

XLII. The king of Prussia was not only favoured by a . 
considerable party in Sweden, but. he had also raised a 
strong interest in Poland, among such palatines as had 
always opposed the measures of the reigning family. 
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lYsa. These were now reinlbrced by many patriotB^ who direadM 
' the Tkinity, and tUBpected the designs^ of the Russian 

army. The diet of the repubUc was opened on the second 
day of November^ and, after warm debatet; M. Mala* 
ehowski was unanimously elected mareschal: but no 
sooner had the chambers of nuncios begun their delibera- 
tioasy than a number of voices were raised against the en- 
eroachments of the Russian troops, who had taken up 
their residence in Poland; and heavy complaints were 
made of the damages sustained from their cruelty and 
rapine. Great pains were taken to appease these <da« 
mours; and many were prevailed upon to refer these 
grievances to the king in senate : but when this difficulty 
seemed almost surmounted, Padhorski, the nuncio of Yo^ 
hinia, stood up, and declared that he would not permit 
any other point to be discussed in the diet, while the 
Russians maintained the least footing within the territories 
of the republic. Vain were all the attempts of the oour* 
tiers to persuade and mollify this inflexible patriot: he 
aedemnly protested ag^st their proceedings, and hastily 
withdrew ; so that the maresdial was obliged to dissolve 
the assembly, and recourse was had to a senatus ewuilimm^ 
to concert ppoper measures to be taken in- the present 
conjuncture. The king of Poland was, on this occasion, 
likewise disappointed in his views of providing for his son, 
prince Charles, in the duchy of Courland. He had been 
recommended by the court of Russia, and even approved 
by the states of that country ; but two difficulties occur* 
red. The states declared, they could not proceed to a 
new election during the life of (heir former duke, count 
Biron, who was still ahve, though a prisoner in Siberia, 
unless their duchy should be declared vacant by the kmg 
and republic of Poland \ and, according to the laws of that 
country, no prince eould be elected, until he should have 
declared himself of the Augsburgh confession. His Polidi 
migesty, however, being determined to surmount all ob- 
stacles to his son's interest, ordered count M alachowski, 
high chancellor of Poland, to deliver to prince Charles a 
diploma, by which the king granted permission to the 
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states of Courland to elect that prince for their duke, and 1768, 

appointed the day for hid election and instalment; which 

accordingly took place in the month of January, notwith- 
standing the clamour of many Polish grandees, who per- 
sisted in affirming that the king had no power to grant 
such permission without the consent of the diet. The 
vicissitudes of the campaign had produced no revolutions 
in the several systems adopted by the different powers in 
Europe. The czarina, who in the month of June had sig- 
nified her sentiments and designs against the king of 
Prussia, in a delaration delivered to all the foreign mini- 
sters at Petersburgh, seemed now, more than ever, deter- 
mined to act vigorously in behalf of the empress queen of 
Hungary, and the unfortunate king of Poland, who still 
resided at Warsaw. The court of Vienna distributed 
among the imperial ministers at the several courts of the 
empire co'pies of a rescript, explaining the conduct of her 
generals since the beginning of the campaign, and con- 
cluding with expressions of self-approbation to this effect: 
" Though the issue of the campaign be not as yet entirely 
satisfactory, and such as might be desired, the imperial 
court enjoys, at least, the sincere satisfaction of reflecting, 
that, according to the change of circumstances, it instantly 
took the most vigorous resolutions ; that it was never de- 
ficient in any thing that might contribute to the good of 
the common cause, and is now employed in making prepa- 
rations, from which the most happy consequences may be 
expected." 

XLIII. We have already hinted at a decree of the 
Aulic council of the empire, published in the month of 
August, enjoining all directors of circles, all imperial 
towns, and the noblesse of the empire, to transmit to 
Vienna an exact list of all those who had disobeyed the 
avocatoria of the empire, and adhered to the rebellion 
raised by the elector of Brandenburgh ; that their, re- 
venues might be sequestered, and themselves punished in 
their honours, persons, and effects. As the elector of 
Hanover was plainly pointed out, and, indeed, expressly, 
mentioned in this decree, the king of Great Britain, by 

VOL. IV. z 
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1758. the hands of baron Qemmegen, his electoral minister^ pre- 
" sented a memorial to the diet of the empire in the month 
of November^ enumerating the instances in which he had 
exerted himself, and even exposed his lifej for the pre* 
servation and aggrandisement of the house of Austria. 
In return for these important services, he observed, that 
the empress queen had refused him the assistance stipu- 
lated in treaties against an invasion planned by France, 
whose hatred he had drawn upon himself by his friend* 
ship to that princess ; and his imperial majesty even denied 
him the dictatorial letters which he solicited: that the 
court of Vienna had signed a treaty with the crown of 
France, in which it was stipulated that the French troops 
should pass the Weser, and invade the electorate of Han« 
over, where they were joined by the troops of the empress 
queen, who ravaged his Britannic majesty's dominions with 
l^reater cruelty than even the French had practised ; and 
the same duke of Cumberland who had been wounded at 
Dettingen, in the defence of her imperial majesty, was 
obliged to fight at Hastenbeck against the troops of that 
very princess, in defence of his father's dominions: that 
she sent commissaries to Hanover, who shared with the 
crown of France the contributions extorted from the elec- 
torate; rejected all proposals of peace, and dismissed from 
her court the minister of Brunswick Lunenbourg : that 
his imperial majesty, who had sworn to protect the empire, 
and oppose the entrance of foreign troops destined to 
oppress any of the states of Germany, afterwards reqmred 
the king of England to withdraw his troops from the 
countries which they occupied, that a French army might 
again have free passage into his German dominions : that 
the emperor had recalled these troops, released them from 
their allegiance to their sovereign, enjoined them to aban- 
don their posts, their colours, and the service in which they 
were embarked, on pain of being punished in body, 
honour, and estate; and that the king of England himself 
was threatened with the ban of the empire. He took 
notice, that in quality of elector, he had been accused of 
xefusing to concur with the resolutions of the diet taken 
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in the preceding year^ of entering into idliance with the I7dii. 
king of Prussia, joining his troops to the armies of thiit^ 
prince, Employing auxiliaries belonging to the states of 
the empire, sending English forces into Germany , where 
they had taken possession of Embden, and eslacting cott- 
tributions in diffi^rent parts of Germany. In anSMi'er to 
these imputations, he alleged that he could not, consistent 
with his own safety, or the dictateH of common sense, 
concur with a majority in joining his troops, which wete 
immediately necessary for his own defehce, to those ^bioh, 
from the arbitrary views of the court of Vienna, were led 
against his friend and ally the king of Prussia, by a prinee 
who did not belong to the generality of the empire, and 
on whom the command had been conferred without a 
)>revions conclusum of the Germanic body i that, with feh 
spect to his alliance with the king of Prussia, he bad a 
right, when deserted by hi$ former allies^ to seek assist- 
ance wheresoerer it Could be procured; and surely no 
just grounds of complaint could be offered against that 
which his Prussian majesty lent^ to deliver the electoral 
states of Brunswick, as well as those of Brunswick Wo^ 
fenbuttel, Hesse^ and Buckebourg, from the oppressions 
of liieir common enemy < Posterity, he said, would hardly 
believe, that at a t^e when the troops of Austria, the Pa- 
latinate, and Wirtemberg, were engaged to invade the 
cdttntries of the empire, other members of the Germanic 
body^ who employed auitlliaries in their defence, should 
be threatened with otttlawry and sequestration. He 
owned that, in quality of king, he had sent over English 
trooi>s to Germany, and taken possession of Embden: 
steps fotf which he was accountable to no power upon 
earth, atthougb the constitutions of the empire permit the 
co-estates to make use of foreign troops, not indeed for 
the purpose of invasion or conquest in Germany, but for 
their defence and preservation. He also acknowledged 
that be had resented the conduct, and chastised the in- 
justice, of those co-estates who had assisted his enemies, 
and helped to ravage his douiinions : inferring, that if the 
eroFwn of France was free to pillage the estates of the duke 
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1758. of Brunswick and the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, bedause 
they had supplied the king of England with auxiliaries ; 
if the empress queen had a right to appropriate to herself 
half t)f the contributions raised by the French king in 
these countries ; surely his Britannic majesty had an equal 
■right to make those feel the burden of the war who had 
^favoured the unjust enterprises of his enemies. He ex- 
.pressed his hope, that the diet, after having duly consi- 
<lered these, circumstances, would, by way of advice, pro- 
.pose to his imperial majesty that he should annul his most 
inconsistent mandates, and not only take effectual mea- 
sures to protect the electorate and its allies, but also giv^ 
orders for commencing against the empress queen, as 
^archduchess of Austria, the elector palatine, and the duke 
x)f Wirtemberg, such proceedings as she wanted to enforce 
against his Britannic majesty, elector of Brunswick Lu- 
nenbourg. For this purpose the minister now requested 
«their excellencies to ask immediately the necessary iu- 
.fitructions for their principals. The rest of this long me- 
morial contained a justification of his Britannic majesty s 
<!onduct in deviating from, the capitulation of Closter 
Seven; with a refutation of the arguments adduced, and a 
retortion of the reproaches levelled against the king of 
England, in the paper or manifesto composed ^nd pub- 
lished, under the direction of the Frenchs ministry, and en- 
titled, " A Parallel of the Conduct of the King of France 
with that of the King of England, relative to the Breach 
of the .Capitulation of Closter Seven by the Hanoverians.'* 
But to this invective a tnore circumstantial answer was 
published ; in which, among other curious particulars, the 
letter of expostulation, said to have been written by the 
Prussian monarch to the king of Great Britain after the 
defeat at CoUn, is treated as an infamous piece of forgery, 
produced by some venal pen employed to impose upon 
the public The author also, in his endeavours to demon<^ 
strate his Britannic majesty's aversion to a continental 
war, very justly observes, that ^* none but such as are un- 
acquainted with the maritime force of England can believe 
Ihat^ without a diversion on the continent^ to employ par^ 
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^tlie enemy's force, she is not in a condition' tohope for i76«, 

success, and maintain her superiority at sea. : England, 

< therefore! had, no interest to foment quarrels or wars in 
Europe ; but, for the same reason, there was room to fear 
thdt France would, embrace a different system; accord- 
ingly, she took no pains to conceal her viewsy^and her 
envoys declared publicly, that a war upon the continent 
was inevitable, and that the king's dominions in Germany 
would be. its principal object." He afterwards, in the 
course of his argumentation, adds, ** that they must be very 
ignorant indeed, who imagine that the forces of England' 
are not able to resist those of France, unless the latter be 
hindered from turning all her efforts to the sea. In case 
of a war upon the continent, the two powers must pay 
subsidies; only with this difference, that France can em- 
ploy her own land forces, and aspire at conquests." Such 
were the professed sentiments of the British ministry, 
founded upon eternal truth and demonstration, and openly 
avowed, when the business was to prove that it was not 
the interest of Great Britain to maintain a war upon the 
continent; but afterwards, when this continental war was 
eagerly espoused, fostered, and cherished by the blood 
and treasure of the English nation, then the partisans of 
that very ministry, which had thus declared, that England, 
without any diversion on the continent of Europe, was an 
overmatch for France by sea, which may be termed the 
British element; then their partisans, their champions, 
declaimers, and dependents, were taught to rise in rebel- 
lion against their former doctrine, and, in defiance of com- 
mon sense and reflection,' affirm that a diversion in Ger^ 
many was absolutely necessary to the successful issue of 
England's operations in Asia, Africa, and America. Not- 
withstanding all the facts and arguments assembled in this 
elaborate memorial, to*. expose the ingratitude of the em- 
press queen, and demonstrate the oppressive measures 
adopted by the imperial power ; it remains to be proved, 
that the member of a community is not obliged to yield 
obedience to the resolutions taken, and the decrees pub- 
lished, by the majority of those who compose this commu- 
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1Y58. nity ; especially when reinforced with the authority of the 

supreme magistrate, and not repugnant to the fonda^ 

mental constitution on whioh that comniunity was esta^ 
Wished. 

XLIV. If the empress queen was not gratified to the 
extent of her wishes in the fortune of the campaign, at 
least her self-importance was flattered in another point, 
which could not fail of being interesting to a princess 
famed fpr a glowing aeal and inviolable attachment to the 
religion of Rome. In the month of August the pope con^' 
ferred uponher the title of Apostolical Queen of Hungary, 
conveyed by a brief, in which he extolled her piety, and 
launched out into retrospective eulogiums of her prede* 
cessora, the princes of Hungary, who had been always ao^ 
customed to light apd overcome for the oatboUc faith 
under his bo^ banner. This compliment, however, she 
did not derive from the regard of Prosper Lambertini, 
who exercised the papal sway under the assumed name of 
Benedict the fourteenth. That pontiff, universaQy e&- 
(eemed for his good sense, moderation, and humanity, 
had breathed his last in Ae month of April, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age ; and ip July was succeeded in the 
papacy by cardinal Charles Rezsonico, bishop of Padua, 
by birth a Venetian. He was formerly auditor of the Rota; 
afterwards promoted to the purple by pope Clement the 
Iwelfth, at the nomination of the republic of Venice ; was 
distinguished by the title of St. Maria d*Ara Coeli, the 
principal convent of the CordeUera, and nominated pro^ 
tector of the Pandours, or Illyrians. When he ascended 
the papal chair, he assumed the name of Clanent the 
thirteenth, in gratitude to the last of that name, who was 
his benefactor. Though of a disagreeable person, and 
even deformed in his body, he ei\jayed good health, and 
« vigorous constitution. As an ecclesiastic, his life was 
;exemplary; his morals were pisre, and unimpeaofaed; in 
,his character he is said to have been learned, diGgent, 
steady, devout, and in every respect worthy to suceeed 
•such a predecessor as Benedict 
^. XLV. The king of Spain wkely persisted in reapuig 
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the adTaatages of a neutralityi notwithstaDding the in- ms^ 

trigues of the French partisans at the court of Madridi 

who endeavoured to alarm his jealousy hy the conquests 
which the English had projected in America. . The king 
of Sardinia sagaciously kept aloof, resolvingi in imitation 
of his predecessors, to maintain his power on a respectable 
footings and be ready to seize all opportunities to extend 
and promote the interest of his crown and the advantage 
of his country* As for the king of Portugal, he had pru^ 
dently embraced the same system of forbearance i but> in 
the latter end of the season, his attention was engrossed 
by a domestic incident of a very extraordinary nature. 
Whether he had, by particular instances of severity, exi> 
asperated the minds of certain individuals, and exercised 
his dominion in such acts of arbitrary power as excited 
a general spirit of disaffection among his nobility; or,, 
lastly, by the vigorous measures pursued against the en« 
croaching Jesuits in Paraguay, and their correspondents 
in Portugal, had incurred the resentment of that society^ 
we shall not pretend to determine : perhaps all these mo- 
tives concurred in giving birth to a conspiracy against his 
Ufe, which was actually executed at this juncture with the 
most desperate resolution. On the third day of Septemr 
ber, the king, according to custom, going out in a carriage 
to take the air, accompanied by one domestic, was, in the 
night, at a solitary place near Belem, attacked by three 
men on horseback, armed with musquetoons, one of whom 
fired his piece at the coachman without effect. The man, 
however, terrified both on his own account and that of his 
sovereign, drove the mides at full speed ; a circumstance 
which in some measure disconcerted the other two con- 
spirators, who pursued him at full gallop, and having no 
leisure to take aim, discharged their pieces at random 
through tlie back of the carriage. The slugs with which 
they were loaded happened to pass between the kingV 
right arm and his breast, dilacerating the parts from the 
•boulder to the elbow, but without damaging the bone, or 
penetrating into the cavity of the body. Fuiding himself 
grievQudy wounded, and the blood flowing apace, be*. 
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1758. with such presence of mind as cannot be sufficiently ad^ 
'• mired, instead of proceeding to the palace, which was at 

some distance, ordered the coachman to return to Jun- 
queria, where his principal surgeon resided, and there his 
wounds were immediately dressed. By this resolution, 
he not only prevented the irreparable mischief that might 
have arisen from an excessive effusion of blood ; but, with- 
out all doubt, saved his life from the hands of other assas- 
sins, posted on the road to accomplish the regicide, in 
case he should escape alive from the first attack* This 
instance of the king's recollection was magnified into a 
miracle, on a supposition that it must have been the effect 
of divine inspiration ; and, indeed, among a people ad- 
dicted to superstition, might well pass for a favourable 
interposition of Providence. The king, being thus dis- 
abled in his right arm, issued a decree, investing the 
queen with the absolute power of government. In the 
mean time, no person had access to his presence but her- 
self, the first minister, the cardinal de Saldanha, the phy- 
sicians, and surgeons. An embargo was immediately laid 
on all the shipping in the port of Lisbon. Rewards were 
publicly offered, together with the promise of pardon to 
the accomplices, for detecting any of the assassins ; and 
such other measures used, that in a little time the whole 
conspiracy was discovered : a conspiracy the more danger- 
ous, as it appeared to have been formed by persons of the 
first quality and influence. The duke de Aveiro, of the 
family of Mascarenhas ; the marquis de Tavora, who had 
been viceroy of Goa, and now actually enjoyed the com- 
mission of general of the horse ; the count de Attougui, 
the marquis de'AIloria, together With their wives, children, 
and whole families, were arrested immediately after the 
assassination, as principals in the design ; and many other 
accomplices, including some Jesuits, were apprehended in 
the sequel. The further proceedings on this mysterious 
affair, with the fate of the conspirators, will be particulair- 
ised among the transactions of the following year. At 
present it will be sufficient to observe, that the king's 
grounds were attended with no bad consequences; noi: 
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did the imprisonment of those noblemen produce any dis* I758f. 
turbance in the kingdom. 

XL VI. The domestic occurrences of France were tis- 
sued with a continuation of the disputes between the par- 
liament and clergy, touching the bull Unigenitus. In vain 
the king had interposed his authority : first proposing an 
accommodation ; then commanding the parliament to for- 
bear taking cognizance of a religious contest^ which did 
not fall under their jurisdiction; and, thirdly, banishing 
their persons, and abrogating their power. He afterwards 
found it necessary to the peace of his dominions to recall 
and reinstate those venerable patriots; and being con- 
vinced' of the intolerable insolence and turbulent spirit of 
the archbishop of Paris, had exiled that prelate in his 
turn. He was no sooner re-admitted to his function, than 
he resumed his former conduct, touching the denial of the 
sacraments to those who refused to acknowledge the bull 
Unigenitus: he even acted with redoubled zeal; intrigued 
with the other prelates ; caballed among the inferior 
clergy ; and not only revived, but augmented, the troubles 
throughout the whole kingdom. Bishops, curates, and 
monks presumed to withhold spiritual consolation from 
persons in extremity, and were punished by the civil 
power. Other parliaments of the kingdom followed the 
example exhibited by that of Paris, in asserting their 
authority and privileges. The king commanded them to 
desist, on pain of incurring his indignation : they re- 
monstrated and persevered ; while the archbishop re- 
peated bis injunctions and censures, and continued to 
inflame the dispute to such a dangerous degree, that he 
was given to understand he should be again obliged to 
quit the- capital, if he did not proceed with more modera- 
tion. But the chief care of the French ministry was em- 
ployed in regulating the finances, and establishing funds 
of credit for raising money to pay subsidies, and maintain 
the war in Europe and America. In the course of this 
year, they had not only considerably reinforced their 
armies in Germany, but made surprising efforts to supply 
the colony, of Canada with troops, artillery, stores, and 
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naa. ammunitioni for its defence against the operations of the 
British forces^ which greatly outnumbered the French 
upon the continent. The court of Versailles practised 
every stratagem to elude the vigilance of the English 
cruisers. The ships destined for America they detached, 
both single and in convoys, sometimes from the Mediter* 
ranean, sometime^ from their harbours in the channeL 
They assembled transports in one port, in order to with* 
draw the attention of their enemies from another, where 
their convoys lay ready for sailing; and in boisterous 
weather, when the English could no longer block up their 
harbours, their store-ships came forth, and hazarded the 
Toyage, for the relief of their American settiements. 
Those that had the good fortune to arrive on the coast 
of that continent were obliged to have recourse to dif-* 
ferent expedients, for escaping the British squadrons sta* 
tioned at Halifax, or cruising in the bay of St Lawrence. 
They either ventured to navigate the river before it was 
clear of the ice, so early in the spring, that the enemy had 
not yet quitted the harbour of Nova Scotia; or they 
waited on the coast of Newfoundland for such thick fogs 
as might screen them from the notice of the English 
cruisers in sailing up the gulf; or, lastly, they penetrated 
through the straits of Belleiale, a dangerous passage, 
which, however, led them directiy into the river St. Law* 
rence, at a considerable distance above the station of the 
British squadron. Though the French navy was by this 
time so reduced, that it could neither face the English at 
sea, nor furnish proper convoys for commerce, her mini- 
stry nevertheless attempted to alarm the subjects of Grreat 
Britain with the project of an invasion. Flat-bottomed 
boats were built, transports collected, large ships of the 
line equipped, and troops ordered to ass^nble on the 
coast for embarkation ; but this was no more than a feint 
to arouse the apprehension of the English, disconcert the 
iLdministration, prejudice the national credit, and deter 
the government from sending forces to keep alive the war 
in Germany. A much more effectual method they took 
to distress the trade of England, by laying up their use*- 
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less ships of war, and encouri^ng the equipment of stout 1750. 

prirateers, vbksh did considerable damage to the com* ^ 

merce of Great Britain and Ireland, by cruising in the 
seas of Europe and America, Some of them lay close in 
the harbours of the channeli fronting the coast of Eng- 
land, and darted out occasionally on the trading ships of 
this nation, as they received intelligence from boats em*- 
ployed for that purpose. Some chose their station in the 
North sea, where a great number of captures were made 
upon the coast of Scotland; others cruised in the chops 
of the ehaniiel, and even to the westward of Ireland; but 
the fiuf greater number scoured the seas in the neighbour^ 
hood of the Leeward islands in the West Indies, where 
they took a prodigious number of British ships, sailing to 
and from the sugar colonies, and conveyed them to their 
own settlements in Martinique, Guadatoupe, or St. Do- 
mingo. 

XLVII. With respect to the war that raged in Ger- 
many, the king of Denmark wisely pursued that course, 
which happily preserved him from being involved in those 
troubles by which great part of Europe was agitated, and 
terminated in that point of national advantage which a 
king ought ever to have in view for the benefit of his 
people. By observing a scrupulous neutrality, he en- 
hanced his importance among his neighbours: he saw 
himself courted by all the belligerent powers : he saved 
the blood and treasure of his subjects : he received large 
subsidies, in consideration of his forbearance ; and en- 
joyed, unmolested, a much more considerable share of 
commerce than he could expect to carry on, even in'timea 
of universal tranquillity. He could not perceive that the 
protestant religion had any thing to apprehend from the 
confederacy which was formed a^inst the Prussnan mon- 
arch ; nor was he misled into all the expense, the perib> 
and disquiets of a sanguinary war, by that ignis fattms 
which hath seduced and impoverished otl^r opulent na- 
tions, under the specious title of the balance ef power in 
G^many. Howsoever he might be swayed by private 
iaclinatian, he did not thiol: it was a point of consequence 
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}76&. to his kingdom^ whether Pomerania was possessed hy 
Sweden or Prussia ; whether the French army was driven 
back beyond the Rhine^ or penetrated once more into 
the electorate of Hanover; whether the empress queen. 
was stripped of her remaining possessions in Silesia, or 
the king of Prussia circumscribed within the original 
bound of his dominion. He took it for granted that 
France, for her own sake, would prevent the ruin of that 
enterprising monarch; and that the house of Austria 
would not be so impolitic and blind to its own interest, as 
to permit the empress of Russia to make and retain con- 
quests in the empire : but even if these powers should be 
weak enough to sacrifice all the maxims of sound policy to 
caprice or resentment, he did not think himself so deeply 
concerned in the event, as, for the distant prospect of 
what might possibly happen, to plunge headlong into a 
war that must be attended with certain and immediate 
disadvantages. True it is, he had no hereditary elec- 
torate in Germany that was threatened with invasion; 
nor, if he had, is it to be supposed that a prince of his sa- 
gacity and patriotism would have impoverished his king- 
dom of Denmark for the precarious defence of a distant 
territory. It was reserved for another nation to adopt 
^he pernicious absurdity of wasting its blood and treasure, 
exhausting its revenues, loading its own back with the 
most grievous impositions, incurring an enormous debt, 
big with bankruptcy and ruin ; in a word, of expending 
above an hundred and fifty millions sterling in fruitless 
efforts to defend a distant country, the entire property of 
which was never valued at one twentieth part of that sum; 
a country with which it had no natural connexion, but a 
common- alliance arising from accident. The king of 
Denmark, though himself a prince of the empire, and pos- 
sessed of dominions in Germany almost contiguous to the 
scenes of the present war, did not yet think himself so 
nearly concerned in the issue, as to declare himself either 
principal or auxiliary in the quarrel : yet he took care to 
maintain his forces by sea and land upon a respectable 
footing; and by this conduct, he not only provided for the 
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Security of his own country, but overawed the belligerent nsa; 
powers, who considered him as a prince capable of making -"-"""^ 
either scale preponderate, just as he might choose to trim 
the balance. Thus h^ preserved his wealth, commerce, 
and consequence undiminished; and, instead of being 
harassed as a party, was honoured as an umpire. 

XL VIII. The United Provinces, though as averse as 
his Danish majesty to any participation in the war, did 
not, however, so scrupulously observe the neutrality they 
professed : at least, the traders of that republic, either 
from an inordinate thirst of lucre, or a secret bias in favour 
of the enemies of Great Britain, assisted the French com- 
merce with all the appearance of the most flagrant par- 
tiality. We have, in the beginning of this year's transac- 
tions, observed, that a great number of their ships were * 
taken by the English cruisers, and condemned as legal 
prizes, for having French property oh board: that the 
Dutch merchants, exasperated by their losses, exclaimed 
against the English as pirates and robbers, petitioned the 
states for redress in very high terms, and even loudly 
clamoured for a war against Gre'at Britain. The charge 
of violence and injustice, which they brought against the 
English^ for taking and confiscating the ships that trans- 
ported to Europe the produce of the French islands in 
the West Indies, they founded on the tenth article of the 
treaty of commerce between Great Britain and the states- 
general of the United Provinces, concluded in the year 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-eight, stipulating; 
that whatever shall be found on board the ships of the 
subjects of the United Provinces, though the lading, or 
part thereof, may belong to the enemies of Great Britain; 
shall be free and unmolested, except these be prohibited 
goods, which are to be served in the manner described by 
the foregoing articles. From this article the Dutch mer- 
chants argued, that if there be no prohibited goods on 
board, the English had no right to stop or molest any of 
their ships, or make the least inquiry to whom the mer- 
chandise belonged, whence it was brought, or whither 
j>Qund. This plea the English casuists would by no means 
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ifs^ kdudtf for the following reasons : m general and perpetual 
"""-""^ licence to carry on the whole trade of their enemy would be 
such a glaring absurdity, as no convention could authorise* 
common sense has dictated, and Grotius declared, that no 
man can be supposed to hare consented to an absurdity \ 
therefore, the interpretfition gi^en by the Dutch to this 
article could not be supposed to be its true and genuine 
meaning; which, indeed, relates to nothing more than 
the common course of trade, as it was usually carried on 
in time of peace. But, even should this interpretation be 
accepted, the article, and the treaty itself, would be su« 
perseded and annulled by a subsequent treaty, concluded 
between the two nations in the year one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-fire, and often confirmed since that 
period, stipulating, in a secret article, that neither of the 
<u)ntracting parties should give, nor consent that any of 
their subjects or inhabitants should give, any aid, favour, 
or counsel, directly or indirectly, by land or sea, or on the 
fresh waters ; nor should fiumish, or permit the subjects 
or inhabitants of their respective territories to furnish, any 
ships, soldiers, seamen, victuals, monies, instruments of war, 
gunpowder, or any other necessaries for making war, to the 
enemies of either party, of any rank or condition soever* 
Now the Dutch have infringed this article in many in- 
stances during the present war, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica ; and as they have so openly contravened one treaty, 
the English are not obliged to observe another. They, 
moreover, forfeited all right to the observance of the 
treaty in question, by refusing the succours with which 
they were bound, in the most solemn manner, to furnish 
the king of Great Britain, in case any of his territories in 
' Europe should be attacked : for nothing could be more 
weak and frivolous than the allegation upon which, this 
refusal was founded ; namely, that the hostilities in Eu- 
rope were commenced by the English, when they seized 
and confiscated the vessels of France ; and they, being the 
aggressors, had no right to insist upon the succours stipu^ 
lated in a treaty which was purely defensive. If this 
argument has any weight, the treaty itself can have ne 
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signification. ' The French, m in the pre&ent casei witt 1758. 
always commence the war in America; and when their ' 
shipSy containing reinforcements and stores for the main-* 
tenance of that war, shall be taken on the European seas, 
perhaps in consequence of their being exposed for that 
purpose, they wiU exclaim that the English were the 
aggressors in Europe, consequently deprived of all benefit 
accruing firom the defensive treaty subsisting between 
them and the states-general of the United Provinces. It 
being impossible for the English to terminate the war, 
while their enemies derive the sinews of it from their com- 
merce carried on in neutral bottoms ; they are obliged to 
suppress such collusions, by that necessity which Grotius 
himself hath allowed to be a sufficient excuse for deviating 
from the letter of any treaty whatsoever. In time of peace, 
no Dutch ships were permitted to carry the produce of 
any French sugar island, or even to trade in any of the 
French ports in America or the West Indies ; conse- 
quently the treaty which they quote can never justify 
them in carrying on a commerce, which, as it did not ex^ 
1st, and was not (oreaeen, could not possibly be guarded 
against when that convention was ratified. Grotius, 
whose authority is held in such veneration among the 
Dutch', has determined, that every nation has a right to 
seize and confiscate the goods of any neutral power, which 
shall attempt to carry them into any place which is blocked 
up by that nation, either by land or sea. The French 
islands in the West Indies were so blocked up by the 
English cruisers, that they could receive no relief from 
their own government; consequently no neutral power 
could attempt to supply them without failing under this 
predicament '^^ It was for these reasons that the king of 

' la the reign of king William^ wkea the English and Dutch were engaged 
in a war against France, the northern powers of Sweden and Denmark at- 
tempted to carry on the French commerce, under the shade of neutrality ; but 
the Dutch and £ng)ish joined in seizing the vessels that were thus ei 
~ ' ' lade at ' ' 



Complaints of these captures were made at London and the Hague ; and the 
complainants were given to understand, at both places, that they should not be 
alk^wed to carry on any trade with France, but what was usual in time of peace. 
Id coBse^ptenee of this declaration, M. Groning formed the design of writtng a 
treatise on the freedom of navigation, and commumcated the plan of his work to 
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1758. England declared^ by the mouth of Mr. Yorke, his mini- 
' ster plenipotentiary at the Hague, in a conference held in 
the month of August with the deputies of the states-ge- 
neral, that though he was ready to concur in every mea- 
sure that should be proposed for giving satisfaction to 
their high mightinesses, with whom he had always studied 
to live in the most perfect union ; he was nevertheless de- 
termined not to suffer the trade of the French colonies in 
America to be carried on by the subjects of other powers, 
under the specious pretext of neutrality ; nor to permit 
words to be interpreted as a licence to drive a trade with 
his enemies, which, though not particularly specified in 
the articles of contraband, was nevertheless rendered such 
in all respects, and in every sense, by the nature of the 
circumstances. It is not at all more surprising that the 
Dutch merchants should complain, than that the English 
government should persist in confiscating the ships that 
were found to contain the merchandise of their enemies. 
The individual traders of every mercantile nation will run 
considerable risks in extending their particular commerce, 
even when they know it must be detrimental to the general 
interest of their country. In the war maintained by the 
confederates against Lewis the fourteenth of France, 
the merchant ships of the Dutch carried on an unin- 
terrupted trade to the French ports ; and, notwithstanding 
the repeated solicitations of England, the states-general 
could never be prevailed upon to prohibit this commerce, 
which undoubtedly enabled France to protract the war. 
The truth is, they gave the British ministry to under- 
stand, that unless they connived at this trafGc, their sub- 
jects could not possibly defray their proportion of the ex- 
pense at which the war was maintained. It is well known 
through all Europe, that the subjects of the United Pro- 
vinces reaped considerable advantage, not only from this 
branch of illicit trade, but also by providing for both 
armies in Flanders, and by the practice of stock-jobbing 

the celebrated PufTendorfF, \vho signified, his sentiments in a letter, which is 
preserved by the learned Barbeyraci in bis notes upon that author's treatise on 
the Lavf of Nature and Nations. 
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in England; consequently it was not the interest either 1758. 
of the states-general, or the English general, between 
whom there was a very good understanding, to bring that 
war to a speedy conclusion : nor, indeed, ought we to fix 
the imputation of partiality upon a whole nation, for the 
prirate conduct of individuals influenced by motives of 
self-interest, which co-operate with the same energy in 
Holland and among the subjects of Great Britain. In 
the course of the former war, such a scandalous appetite 
for gain prevailed in different parts of the British domin- 
ions, that the French islands were actually suppUed with 
provisions, slaves, and lumber, from Ireland and the Brit- 
ish colonies in North America ; and Martinique, in parti- 
cular, must have surrendered to the commander of the 
English squadron stationed in those seas, had it not been 
thus supported by English subjects. . Certain it is, the 
Dutch had some reason to complain that they were de- 
coyed into this species of traffic by the. article of a treaty, 
which, in their opinion, admitted of no limitation; and 
that the government of Great Britain, without any pre- 
vious warning, or explaining its sentiments on this subr 
ject, swept the sea at once of all their vessels employed 
in this commerce, and condemned them without mitiga- 
tion, to the entire ruin of many thousand fatnilies. Con- 
sidering the intimate connexion of mutual interest sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and the states of the United 
Provinces, they seem to have had some right to an intima- 
tion of this nature, which, in all probability, would have ^ 
induced them to resign all prospect of advantage from the V * 
prosecution of such traffic. 

XLIX. Besides the universal clamour excited in Hol- 
land, and the famous memorial presented to the states- 
general, which we have already mentioned in another 
place, a deputation of merchants waited four times suc- 
cessively on the princess Tegent, to explain their griev- 
ances, and demand her concurrence in augmenting the 
navy for the preservation of their 'commerce. She pro- 
mised to interpose her best offices with the court of Great 
Britain ; and these co-operating with representations 

VOL. IV. A a • 
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I75e. made by the states-general, the English minister was 

empowered to open conferences at the Hague, in order 

to bring all matters in dispute to an amicable accommoda- 
tion. These endeavours, however^ proved ineiFectual, 
The British cruisers continued to take, and the British 
courts to condemn, all Dutch vessels containing the pro* 
duce of the French sugar islands. The merchants of 
Holland and Zealand renewed their complaints with re* 
doubled clamour ; and all the trading part of the nation, 
reinforced by the whole^ party that opposed the house of 
Orange, cried aloud for an immediate augmentation of 
the marine, and reprisals* upon the pirates of England. 
The princess, in order to avoid extremities, was obliged 
not only to employ all her personal influence with the 
states-general, but also to play o£Pone faction against an- 
other, in the wa^ of remonstrance and exclamation. As 
far back as the month of June, she presented a memorial 
to the states-general, reminding them, that in the begin* 
ning of the war between France and England, she had 
advised an augmentation should be made in their land 
forces, to strengthen the garrisons of the frontier towns, 
and cover the territories of the republic from invasion. 
She gave them to understand, that the provinces of Guel- 
dres and OviBryssel, intimidated by the proximity of two 
formidable armies, had resolved to demand that the aug- 
mentation of their land forces should be taken into con- 
sideration by the other provinces ; and requested her to 
^ reinforce their solicitations that this measure might imme- 
^ diately take place. This request, she said, she the more 
readily granted, as she could not but be sensible of the 
imminent danger that threatened the republic, especially 
since the Hanoverian army had passed the Rhine ; and as 
it behoved the state to put itself in a condition to hinder 
either army from retiring into the territories of the re- 
public, if it should be defeated; for in that case the con- 
queror, being authorised to pursue his enemy wherever 
he can find him, would bring the war into the heart of 
their country. This representation had no other effect 
than that of suspending the measure which each party 
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proposed. The prince«s> in hdr an«WOT to tbe fourth de* i7M. 
putation of the inerchants> declared , that she beheld the 
present state of their trade with the most anxious c<hi- 
cern ; that its want of protection was not her fault, but 
that of the towns of Dort^ Haerlem, Amsterdam, Torgau, 
Rotterdam, and the BriUe, to whose conduct it was owing 
that the forces of the state, by sea and land, were not now 
on a better footing. The deputies were afterwards re- 
ferred to her minister, M. de la Larrey, to whom they 
represented, that the augmentation of tbe land forces^ 
and the equipment of a fleet, were matters as distinct from 
each other as light from darkness: that there was no 
pressing motive for an augmentation of the army, whereas 
innumerable reasons rendered the equipment of a fleet a 
matter of the most urgent necessity. In a few days after 
this representation was made, the princess, in an assembly 
of the states-general, requested their high mightinesses, 
that, seeing their earnest and repeated efforts to induce 
the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and West 
Friesland, to acquiesce in the proposed augmentation of 
forces by sea and land, had not hitherto met with success ; 
they would now consider and deliberate upon some expe- 
dient for terminating this affair, and the sooner the better, 
in order, on one hand, to satisfy the strong and well- 
grounded instances made by the provinces of Gueldres, 
Utrecht, Overyssel, and Groningen ; and, on the other, 
to comply with the ardent and just desires expressed by 
the commercial inhabitants of the country. She told 
them, that the deputation which waited on her consisted 
of forty merchants, a number that merited attention, no 
less than the speech they pronounced, of which a great 
number of printed copies were distributed through all 
parts of the country. Without making any particular 
remarks on the harangue, she only observed, that the 
drift of it did not tend to facilitate the negotiation begun 
with Great Britain, nor to induce tbe nation to prefer a 
convention to a rupture with that crown. From this cir- 
cumstance -she inferred, it was more than time to finish 
the deliberations on the proposal for augmenting the 
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1758. forces both by sea and land ; a measure without which, 
she was convinced in her conscience, the state was, and 
would always remain, exposed to all sorts of misfortune 
and danger, both now and hereafter. 

L. In consequence of this interposition, the states- 
general that same day sent a letter to the states of Hol- 
land and West Friesland, communicating the sentiments 
of the princess regent, and msisting upon the necessity of 
complying with her proposal of the double augmentation. 
They observed, that an augmentation of the land forces 
for the defence of the frontiers was unavoidable, as well 
as an equipment by sea for the security of commerce: 
that the states of the provinces of Grueldres, Utrecht, 
Overyssel, and Groningen, joined with them in the same 
opinion; and accordingly had insisted, by divers letters 
and propositions, on those two points so essential to the 
public interest. They represented the danger of delay, 
and the fatal effects of discord : ihey proposed, that by a 
reciprocal indulgence one party. should comply with the 
sentiments of the other, in order to avoid a schism and 
dangerous division among the confederates, the conse- 
quences of which would be very deplorable ; while the 
republic, in the mean time, would remain in a defenceless 
condition, both by sea and land, and depend upon the ar- 
bitrary power of its neighbours. They conjured them, 
therefore, as they valued the safety of their country and 
all that was dear to them, as they regarded the protection 
of the good inhabitants, the* concord and harmony which 
at all times, but especially at the present critical juncture, 
was of the last necessity, that they would seriously reflect 
upon the exhortations of her royal highness, as well as on 
the repeated instances of the majority of the confederates, 
and take a wise and salutary resolution with regard to the 
proposed augmentation of the land forces, so that this 
addition, together with an equipment at sea, might, the 
sooner the better, be unanimously brought to a conclu- 
sion. It was undoubtedly the duty of all who wished 
well to their country, to moderate the heat and precipita- 
tion of those who, provoked by their losses, and stiniu- 
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lated by resentment^ endeavoured at this period to involve 1758. 
their nation in a war with Great Britain. Had matters ' 
been pushed to this extremity, in a few months the re- 
public would, in all probability, have been brought to the 
brink of ruin. The Dutch were distracted by internal 
divisions ; they were altogether unprovided for hostilities 
by sea ; the ocean was covered with their trading vessels ; 
and the naval armaments of Great Britain were so numer- 
ous and powerful, as to render all resistance on that ele- 
ment equally vain and pernicious. The English could 
not only have scoured the seas, and made prize of their 
shipping, but were also in a condition to reduce Or de- 
molish all their towns in Zealand, where they would 
hardly have met with any opposition. 
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HILE the operations of the ^ar were 
prosecuted through the four quarters 
of the globe, the island of Great Bri- 
tain, which may be termed the centre 
that gave motion to this vast machine, 
enjoyed all the tranquillity of the 
most profound peace, and saw no- 
thing of war but the preparations and trophies, which 
served only to animate the nation to a desire of further 
conquest ; for the dejection occasioned by the misfortune 
at St. Cas soon vanished before the prospect of victory 
and success. Considering the agitation naturally pro- 
duced among the common people by the practice of 
pressing men into the service of the navy, which in the 
beginning of the year had been carried on with unusual 
violence, the levy of so many new corps of soldiers, and 
the endeavours used in forming the national militia, very 
few disturbances happened to interrupt the internal re- 
pose of the nation. . From private acts of malice, fraud, 
violence, and rapine, no community whatsoever is ex- 
empted. In the month of April, the temporary wooden 
bridge over the Thames, built for the conveniency of car- 
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riages and passengers while the workmen should be em* 1758* 
ployed in widening and repairing London bridge^ was 
maliciously set on fire in the night, and continued burning 
till noon next day» when the ruins of it fell into the river. 
The destruction of this conveniency proved very detri- 
mental to the commerce of the city, notwithstanding the 
vigilancy and. discretion of the magistrates, in applying' 
remedies for this misfortune. A promise of the king's 
pardon was offered in a public advertisement by the se- 
cretary of state, and a reward of two hundred pounds by 
the city of London, to any person who should discover 
the perpetrator of such wicked outrage ; but nevertheless 
he escaped detection. No individual, nor any society of 
men, could have the least interest in the execution of such 
a scheme, except the body of London watenhen ; but aa 
DO discovery was made to the prejudice of any person be* 
longing to that society, the deed was imputed to the ma^ 
lice of some secret enemy to the public. Even after a 
new temporary bridge was erected, another attempt was 
made (in all probabiUty by the same incendiary) to reduce 
the whole to -ashes, but happily miscarried, and a guard 
was appcttnted to prevent any such atrocious efforts in 
the sequel. Dangerous tumults were raised in and about 
Manchester, by a prodigious number of manufacturers^ 
who had left off workings and entered into a combination 
to raise by force the price of their labour. They had 
formed a regular plan, and collected large sums for the 
maintenance of the poorer sort while they refused to work 
for their families. They insulted and abused all those 
who would not join in this defection; dispersed incendiary 
letters, and denounced terrible threata against all such as 
should presume to oppose their proceedings. But these 
menaces had no effect upon the magistrates and justices, 
who did their duty with such discretion and courage, that 
the ringleaders being singled out, and punished by law, 
the rest were soon reduced to order. 

IL In the month of June, Florence Hensey, an obscure 
physician, and native of Ireland, who had been appro* 
hended for treasonable practices, was tried in the court o£ 
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1758. king's bench on an indictment for high treason. In the 
"^ course of the trial it appeared that he had been employed 
as a spy for the French ministry ; to which, in considera- 
tion of a paltry pension, he sent intelligence of every ma- 
terial occurrence in Great Britain. The correspondence 
was managed by his brother, a Jesuit, who acted as chap- 
lain and . secretary to the Spanish ambassador at the 
Hague. The British resident at that court having learned 
from the Spanish minister some secrets relating to Eng- 
land, even before they were communicated to him from 
the English ministry, was induced to set on foot an in- 
quiry touching the source of thra information, and soon 
received an assurance, that the secretary of the Spanish 
ambassador had a brother a physician in London. The 
suspicion naturally arising from this circumstance being 
imparted to the ministry of England, Hensey was narrowly 
watched, and twenty-nine of his letters were intercepted. 
From the contents of the3e he was convicted of having 
given the French court the first notice of the, expedition 
to North America, the capture of the two ships, the'Al- 
cide and Lys, the sailing and destination of every squad- 
ron and armament, and th^ difficulties that occurred in 
raising money for the service of the public. He had even 
informed them that the secret expedition of the foregoing 
year was intended against Rochefort, and advised a de- 
scent upon Great Britain, at a certain time and place, as 
the most effectual method of distressing the government, 
and affecting the public credit. After a long trial, he was 
fouiid guilty of treason, * and received the sentence ' of 
death usually pronounced on such occasions: but whether 
be earned forgiveness by some material discovery, or the 
minister found him so insensible and insignificant that he 
was ashamed to take his life, he escaped execution, and 
was pardoned, on condition of going into perpetual exile; 
The severity of the government was, much about the same 
period, exercised on Dr. Shebbeare, a public writer, who, 
in a series of printed letters to the people of England, h^d 
animadverted on the conduct of the ministry in the most 
acrimonious terms, stigmatized some great names with aU 
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the virulence of censure, and even assaulted the throne 1758. 
itself with oblique insinuation and ironical satire. The 
ministry, incensed ait the boldness, and still more enraged 
at the success of this author, whose writings were bought 
with avidity by the public, determined to punish him se- 
verely for his arrogance and abuse, and he was appre* 
bended by a warrant from the secretary's office. His 
sixth letter to the people of England was pitched upon as 
the foundation of a prosecution. After a short trial in 
the court of king's bench, he was found guilty of having 
written the sixth letter to the people of England, ad- 
judged a libellous pamphlet, sentenced to stand in the 
pillory, to pay a small fine, to be imprisoned three years, 
and give security for bis future good behaviour : so that, 
in effect,. this good man suffered more for having given 
vent to the unguarded effusions of mistaken zeal, couched 
in the language of passion and scurrility, than was in- 
flicted upon Hensey, a convicted traitor, who had acted 
as a spy for France, and betrayed his own country for 
hire. 

til. Amidst a variety of crimes and disorders, arising 
from impetuosity of temper, unreined passion, luxury, ex- 
travagance, and an almost total waiit of police and subor- 
dination, the virtues of benevolence are always springing 
up to an extraordinary growth in the British soil; and 
here charities are often established by the humanity of In- 
dividuals, which in any other country would be honoured 
as national institutions : witness the great number of hos- 
pitals and infirmaries in London and Westminster, erected 
and maintained by voluntary contributions, or raised by 
the princely donations of private founders. In the course 
of this year the public began to enjoy the benefit of se- 
veral admirable institutions. Mr. Henry Raine, a private 
gentleman of Middlesex, had, in his lifetime, built and 
endowed an hospital for the maintenance of forty poor 
maidens. By his will he bequeathed a certain sum of 
money to accumulate at interest, under the management 
of trustees, until the yearly prodiice should amount to two 
hundred and ten pounds, to be given in marriage portions 
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1768. to two of the maideni educated in his hospital, at the age 
"of twenty-two, who should be the best recommended for 
piety and industry by the masters or mistresses whom they 
had served. In the month of March, the sum destined 
for this laudable purpose was completed ; when the trus- 
tees, by public advertisement, summoned the maidens 
educated in the hospital to appear on a certain day, with 
proper certificates of their behaviour and circumstances, 
that six of the most deserving might be selected to draw 
lots for the prize of one hundred pounds, to be paid as 
her marriage portion, provided she married a man of an 
unblemished character, a member of the church of Eng- 
land, residing within certain specified parishes, and ap- 
proved by the trustees. Accordingly, on the first of May, 
the candidates appeared, and the prize being gained by 
one young woman, in presence of a numerous assembly of 
all ranks attracted by curiosity, the other five maidens, 
with a sixth, added in lieu of her who had been success* 
ful, were marked for a second chance on the same day of 
the following year, when a second prize of the same value 
would be presented : thus a new candidate will be added 
every year, that every maiden who has been educated in 
"this hospital, and preserved her character without re- 
proach, may have a chance for the noble donation, which 
is also accompanied with the sum of five pounds to defray 
the expense of the wedding entertainment. One scarce 
knows whether most to admire the plan, or commend the 
. humanity, of this excellent institution. Of equal and per- 
haps superior merit was another charitable establishment, 
which also took effect about this period. A small number 
of humane individuals, chiefly citizens of London, deeply 
affected with the situation of common prostitutes, who are 
certainly the most forlorn of all human creatures, formed 
a generous resolutioh in their favour, such as even the 
best men of the kingdom had never before the courage to 
avow. They considered, that many of these unhappy 
creatures, so wretched in themselves, and so productive of 
mischief to society, had been seduced to vice in their 
tender years by the perfidious artifice of the other 8ex> 
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or the violence of unruly paaeion, before they bad acquired 1739^. 
experience to guard againat the one, or foresight to per- 
ceive the fatal consequences of the other : that the jewel, 
reputation, being thus irretrievably lost, perhaps in one 
unguarded moment, they were covered with shame and 
disgrace, abandoned by their families, excluded from all 
pity, regard, and assistance: that, stung by self-convic* 
tion^ iQsulted with reproach, denied the privilege of peni* 
tence and contrition, cut off from all hope, impelled by 
indigence, and maddened with despair, they had plunged 
into a life of infamy, in which they were exposed to de* 
plorable vicissitudes of misery, and the most excruciating 
pangs of reflection that any human being could sustain : 
that, whatever remorse they might feel, howsoever they 
nright detest their own vice, or long for an opportunity of 
amendment, they were entirely destitute of all means of 
reformation; they were not only deprived of all possibility 
of profiting by those precious moments of repentance, and 
becoming again useful members of sodety; but in order 
to earn a miserable subsistence, were obliged to persevere 
in the paths of prostitution, and act as the instruments of 
Heaven's vengeance in propagating distemper and profli- 
gacy, in ruining the bodies and debauching the minds of 
their fellow creatureSf Moved to sympathy and compas- 
sion by these* considerations, this virtuous band of asso- 
ciates determined to provide a comfortable asylum for 
female penitents, to which they might fly for shelter from 
the receptacles of vice, the miseries of life, and the scorn, 
of mankind; where they might indulge the salutary senti- 
ments of remorse, make their peace with Heaven, accua- 
tom themselves to industry and temperance, and be pro- 
fitably reunited to society, from which they had been so 
unhappily dissevered. The plan of this excellent institu- 
tion being formed, was put in execution by means of vo- 
luntary subscription, and the house opened in Goodman's 
fields, under the name of the Magdalen hospital, in the 
month of August; when fifty petitions were presented by 
penitent prostitutes, soliciting admittance. Another asy- 
lum was also opened by the hand of private charity, <m 
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1768. the Surrey side of Westminster bridge, for the reception 

and education of female orphans, and children abandoned 

by their parents. 

IV. Nor was encouragement refused to those who dis- 
tinguished themselves by extraordinary talents in any 
branch of the liberal and useful arts and sciences, though 
no Maecenas appeared among the ministers, and not the 
least ray of patronage glimmered from the throne. The 
protection, countenance, and gratification secured in other 
countries by the institution of academies and the liberali- 
ties of princes, the ingenious in England derived from the 
generosity of a public, endued with taste and sensibility, 
eager for improvement, and proud of patronizing extra- 
ordinary merit. Several years had already elapsed since 
a society of private persons was instituted at London, for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 
It consisted of a president, vice-president, secretary, re- 
gister, collector, and other oflScers, elected from a very 
considerable number of members, who pay a certain yearly 
contribution for the purposes of the institution. In the 
course of every year they held eight general meetings in 
a large assembly room, built and furnished at the common 
expense; besides the ordinary meetings . of the society, 
held every week, from the second Wednesday in Novem- 
ber to the last Wednesday in May; and, in the interme- 
diate time, on the first and third Wednesday of every 
month. At these ordinary meetings, provided the number 
then present exceeded ten, the members had a right to 
proceed on business, and power to appoint such commit- 
tees as they should think necessary. The money contri- 
buted by this association, after the necessary expense of 
the society had been deducted, was expended in premiums 
for planting and husbandry ; for discoveries and improve- 
ments in chemistry, dyeing, and mineralogy ; for pro- 
moting the ingenious arts of drawing, engraving, casting, 
painting, statuary, and sculpture ; for the improvement 
of manufactures and machines in the various articles of 
hats, crapes, druggets, mills, marbled paper, ship-blocks, 
-spinning-wheels, toys, yarn, knitting, and weaving. They 
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likewise allotted sums for the advantage of the British 1758. 
colonies in America, and bestowed premiums on those ' 
settlers who should excel in curing cochineal, planting 
logwood trees, cultivating olive trees, producing myrtle- 
wax, making pot-ash, preserving raisins, curing safiSower, 
making silk and wines, importing sturgeon, preparing 
isinglass, planting hemp and cinnamon, extracting opium 
and the gum of the persimon tree, collecting stones of the 
mango which should be found to vegetate in the West 
Indies, raising silk grass, and laying out provincial gar- , 
dens. They moreover allowed a gold medal, in honour 
of him who should compose the best treatise on the arts 
of peace ; containing an historical account of the progres- 
sive improvements in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce in the kingdom of England, with the effects of 
those improvements on the morals and manners of the 
people ; and pointing out the most proper means for their 
future advancement. In a word, the society is so numer-. 
ous, the contributions so considerable, the plan so judi- 
ciously laid, and executed with such discretion and spirit, 
as to promise much more effectual and extensive advan- 
tage to the public than ever accrued from all the boasted 
academies of Christendom. The artists of London had 
long maintained a private academy for improvement in the 
art of drawing from living figures ; but in order to extend 
this advantage, which was not attained without difficulty 
and expense, the duke of Richmond, a young nobleman 
of the most amiable character, provided a large apartment 
at Whitehall, for the use of those who studied the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and engraving ; and furnished it with 
a collection of original plaster casts from the best antique 
statues and busts at Rome and Florence. Here any 
learner had liberty to draw, or make models, under the 
eye and instructions of two eminent artists ; and twice a 
year the munificent founder bestowed premiums of silver 
medals on the four pupils who excelled the rest in draw- 
ing from a certain figure, and making the best model of it 
in basso-relievo*. 

^ Among other transactions that distinguish the history of Great Britain, 
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1758* V. On the twenty-third day of November both homes 
' of parliament met at Westmin&ter^ when his majesty being 



sctrc« a year glides away without producing tome incident that strongly marks 
the singular character of the English nation. A very extraordinary instance of 
this nature, relating to the late duke of Marlborough, w^ shall record among the 
events of this year, although it derived its origin from the latter end of the laftt, 
and cannot be properly enumerated among those occurrences that appertain to 
general history. Towards the end of November, in the preceding year, the 
above-mentioned nobleman received, by the post, a letter directed '* To his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, with care and speed," and containing this 
address: 

** Mt Lobd, — As ceremony is an idle thing upon most occasions, more espe- 
cially to persons in my state of mind, 1 shall proceed immediately to acquaint 
vou with the motive and end of addressing this epistle to you, which is equally 
interesting to us both. You are to know then, that my present situation m life 
is such, that I should prefer annihilation to a continuance in it. Desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies ; and you are the man 1 have pitched upon, 
either to make me or unmake yourself. As I never had the honour to live 
among the great, the tenor of my proposals will not be very courtly ; but let 
that 1^ an argument to enforce a belief of what I am now going to Write. It 
has employed my invention for some time, to find out a method of destroying 
another without exposing my own life : that I have accomplished, and defy the 
law. Now for the application of it. I am desperate, and must be provided 
for. You have it in your power, it is my business to make it your inclination, 
to serve me, which you must determine to comply with, by procuring me a 
genteel support for my life, or your own will be at a period before this session 
of parliament is over. I have more motives than one for singling you out upon 
this occasion ; and I give you this fair warning, because the means I should 
make use of are too fatad to be eluded by the power of physic. If you think 
this of any consequence, you will not fail to meet the author on Sunda^r next, 
at ten in the morning, or on Monday, (if the weather should be rainy on 
Sunday,) near the first tree beyond the style in Hyde-park, in the foot-walk to 
Kensington. Secrecy and compliance may preserve you from a double danger 
of this sort, as there ts a certain part of the world where your death has more 
than been wished for upon other motives. I know the world too well to trust 
this secret in any breast but my own. A few days determine me your friend or 
enemy. 

" FELTON. 

** You will apprehend that I mean you should be alone ; and depend npon it, 
that a discovery of any artifice in this affair will Ve fatal t9 you. My safety is 
ensured by my silence, for confession only can condemn me." 

The duke, in compliance with this strange remonstrance, appeared at the 
time and place appointed, on horseback and alone, with pistols befdre bim, and 
the star of his order displayed, that be mi^ht be the more easily known. He 
had likewise taken the precaution of engaging a friend to attend in the park, at 
sBch a distance, however, as scarce to l^ observable. He continued some time 
on the spot without seeing any person he could suspect of having wrote the 
letter, and then rode away : but chancing to turn his head when he reached 
Hyde-park corner, he perceived a man standing at the bridge, and looking at 
the water, within twenty yardx of the tree which was described in the letter. 
He forthwith rode back at a gentle pace, and passing by the person, expected 
to be addressed ; but as no advance of this kind was made, he, in repassing, 
bowed to the stranger, and asked if he had not something to communicate. 
The man replying, " No, I don't know you •/* the duke told him his name. 
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indisposed, the session was opened by commission^ and 176S« 
tlie lord keeper harangued them to this effect. He told 



adding, *' Now you kaow me, I imagine you have sometfaiog to say to me." 
Bot he still answered in the negative ; and the duke rode home. In a day or 
two after this transaction, another letter wu brongfat to him, couched in the 
following terms i 

** My Lord, — You receive this as an acknowledgement of your punctoality 
as to the time and pUce of meeting on Sunday last ; though it was owing to you 
it answered no purpose* The pageantry of being armed, and the ensign of your 
order, were useless, and too conspicuous. You needed no attendant ; the place 
was not calculated for mischief, nor was any intended. If you walk in the 
west aisle of Westminster-abbey, towards eleven o'clock on Sunday next, your 
sagacity will point, out the ipenoa whom you will address, by asking his com- 
pany to take a turn or two with you. You will not fail, on inquiry, to be ac- 
quainted with the name and place of abode. According to which direction you 
will please to send two or three hundred pound bank notes the next day by the 
penny post. £xert not your curiosity too early : it is in your power to make 
me grateful on certain terms. I have friends who are luthfol ; but they do not 
bark before they bite. 

•* I am, etc. F." 

The duke, determinin(^, if possible, to unveU this mystery, repaired to the 
abbey at the. time prescribed ; and, after having walked up and down for fivo 
or six minutes, saw the verv same person to whom he had spoken in Hyde-park 
enter the abbey, with another man of creditable appearance. This last, after 
they had viewed some of the monuments, went into the choir, and the other 
turning back, advanced toyvards the duke, who, accosting him, asked him if be 
had any thing to say to him, or any commands for him. He replied, *' No, my 
Jord, I have not." <* Sure you have," said the duke : but he persisted in his 
denial. Then the duke leaving him, took several turns in the aisle, while the 
stranger walked on the other s^e. But nothing further passed between them ; 
and idthough the duke had provided several persons in disguise to apprehend 
the delinquent, he forbore giving the signal, that, notwithstanding appearances, 
he might run no risk of injuring an innocent person. Not long after tnis second 
disappointment, he received a third letter to the following effect: 

" Mt Lord, — I am fully convinced you had a companion on Sunday : I in- 
terpret it as owing to the weakness of human nature ; but such proceeding is 
far from being ingenuous, and may produce bad effects, whilst it is impossible 
to answer the end proposed. You will see me again soon, as it were by acci- 
dent, and may easily find where I go to ; in consequence of which, by being 
sent to, I shall wait on your ^ace, but expect to be quite alone, and to con- 
verse in whispers : you will likewise give your honour, upon meeting, that no 
part of the conversation shall transpire. These and the former terms complied 
with ensure your safety : my revenge, in case of non-compliance, (or any scheme 
to expose me,) will be slower, but not less sure ; and strong suspicion the 
utmost that can possibly ensue upon it, while the chances will be tenfold, 
against you. You will possibly be in doubt after the meeting, but it is quite 
necessary the outside should be a mask to the in. The family of the Bloods 
is not extinct, though they, are not in my scheme." 

The expression, *' you will see me again soon, as it were by accident," plainly 
pointed out the person to whom he had spoke in the park and in the abl)ey ; 
nevertheless he saw him not again, nor did he hear any thing farther of the 
afTair, for two months, at the expiration of which the post brought him the fol- 
lowing letter : 
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" sion to assure his parliament, that he always received the 



" May it pleue your Ghrace, — ^I have reason to believe that the son .of one 
Barnard, a surveyor, in Abingdon-buildiogs, Westminster, is acquainted with 
some secrets that nearly concern your safety : his father is now out of town, 
which will give you an opportunity of questioning him more privately : it would 
be useless to your grace, as well as dangerous to me, to appear more publicly 
in this affair. 

" Your sincere friend, AN0NYMOU& 
" He frequently goes to Storey's-gate coffee-house." 

In about a week after this intimation was received, the duke sent a person to 
the coffee-house, to inquire for Mr. Barnard, and tell him he would be glad to 
speak to him. The message was delivered, and Barnard declared be would 
wait upon his grace next Thursday, at half an hour after ten in the morning. 
He was punctual to his appointment, and no sooner appeared than the duke re- 
cognised him to be the person *to whom he had spoke in the park and the abbey. 
Having conducted him into an apartment, and shut the door, he asked, as 
before, if he had any thing to communicate ; and was answered, as fonnerly, 
in the negative. Then the duke repeated every circumstance of this strange 
transaction ; to which Barnard listened with attention and surprise, yet with- 
out exhibiting any marks of conscious guilt or confusion. The duke observing, 
that .it was matter of astonishment to see letters of such import written with 
the correctness of a scholar ; the other replied, that a man might be very poor 
and very learned at the same time. When he saw the fourth letter, in which 
his name was mentioned, with the circumstance of his father's absence, he said, 
" It is very odd, my father was then out of town i" an expression the more 
remarkable, as the letter was without date, and he pould not, as an innocent 
man, be supposed to know at what time it was written. The duke, having 
made him acquainted with the particulars, told him, that if he was innocent he 
ought to use his endeavours to detect the writer of the letters, especially, of the 
last, in which he was expressly named. To this admonition he returned no 
other atiswer but a smile, and then withdrew. — He was afterwards taken into 
custody, and tried at the Old Bailey, for sending a threatening letter, contraiy 
to the statute : but no evidence could be found to prove the letters were of his 
handwriting ; nor did any presumption appear against him, except his being in 
Hyde-park, and in Westminster abbey, at the time and place appointed in the 
first two letters. On the other, hand, Mr. Barnard proved, that on the Sunday, 
when he saw the duke in Hyde-park, he was on his way to Kensington, on par- 
ticular business, by his father's order, signified to him that very morning : that 
he accordingly went thither, and dined with his uncle, in company with several 
other persons, to whom he related what bad passed between the duke of Marl- 
borough and him in the park : that his being afterwards in Westminster- abbey 
was the effect of mere accident : that Mr. James Greenwood, his kinsman, who 
had lain the preceding night at his father's house, desired him to dress himself, 
that they might walk together in the park; and he did not comply with his re- 
quest till after much solicitation r that he proposed to enter the park without 
passing through the abbey,. but was prevailed upon by Mr; Greenwood, who 
expressed a desire of seeing the newly-erected monument of general Hargrave: 
that as he had formerly communicated to his friend the strange circumstance of 
the duke's speaking to him in Hyde-park, Mr. Greenwood no sooner saw that 
nobleman in the abbey, than he gave notice to Mr. Barnard, who was very 
short-sighted; and that from his passing them several times, concluding he 
wanted to speak with Mr. Barnard alone, he quitted him, and retired into the 
choir, that they might commune together without interruption. It likewise ap- 
peared, from undoubted evidence, that Barnard had often mentioned openly, to 
his friends and acquaintance, the circumstances of what passed between him 
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highest satisfaction in being able to lay bdfore them any 1758. 

event that might promote the honour and interest of his ' 

kingdoms : that in consequence of their advice^ and en- 
nbled by the assistance which they unanimously gave, 
his majesty had exerted his endeavours to carry on the 
war in the most vigorous manner, in order to attain that 
desirable end, always to be wished, a safe and honourable 
peace**: that it had pleased the divine Providence to bless 
his measures and arms with success in several parts, and 
to make the enemies of the nation feel, that the strength 
of Great Britain is not to be provoked with impunity : 
that the conquest of the strong fortress of Louisbourg, 
with the islands of Cape Breton and St. John, the demo* 
lition of Frontienac, of the highest importance to his oper- 
ations in America, and the reduction of Senegal, could 
not fail to bring great distress on the French commerce 
and colonies, and, in proportion, to procure great advan- 
tage to those of Great Britain. He observed, that France 
had also been made sensible, that whilst her forces are 
sent forth to invade and ravage the dominions of her 
neighbours, her own coasts are not inaccessible to his 
majesty's fleets and armies ; a truth which she had expe- 



and the duke in the park and in the abbey : that his father was a man of un- 
blemished reputation, and in affluent circumstances : that he himself was never 
reduced to any want, or such exigence as might impel him to any desperate 
methods of obtaining money : that his fideFtty had been often tried, and his life 
always irreproachable. For these reasons he was acquitted of the crime laid to 
his charge ; and the mystery remains to this day undiscovered. 

After all, the author of the letters does not seem to have had any real design 
to extort money, because the scheme was very ill calculated for that purpose ; 
and indeed could not possibly take effect, without the most imminent risk of 
detection. Perhaps his aim was nothing more than to gratify a petulance and 
peculiarity of humour, by alarming^ the duke, exciting the curiosity of the pub- 
lic, puzzling the multitude, and giving rise to a thousand ridiculous conjectures. 
If any thing more was intended, and the duke earnestly desired, to know the 
extent of the scheme, he might, when he closetted the person suspected, have 
encouraged him to a declaration, by promising inviolable secrecy on his word 
and honour, in which any man would have confided as a sacred obligation. On 
the whole, it is surprising that the death of the duke, which happened in the 
course of this year, was never attributed to the secret practices of this incendi- 
ary correspondent, who had given him to understand, that his vengeance, though 
slow, would not be the less certain. 

^ In the month of August the king, in the quality of elector of Hanover, hav- 
ing occasion for two hundred thousand pounds, a loan by subscription for that 
sum was opened at the bank, and filled immediately by seven or eight money 
dealers of London. 

VOL. IV. B b 
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I7S8. yienced in the demoliliion of the woflt« at iGiierbdin^, 
erected at a great expense, with a particular view to 
annoy England, hs well ad in the loss of a great number 
of sbipv and vessels ; but no treatment, however injuriont 
to his majesty, eould tempt him to make retaliation on the 
inn6oent subjects of that crown. He told them^ that in 
Germany his majesty's good brother the king of Prussia, 
and prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, had found full em- 
ployment for the enemies of France and her confederales, 
from which the English operations, both by sea and in 
America, had derived the most evident advantage ; their 
successes, owing, under God, to their able conduct, amd 
•the bravery of his majesty's troops and those of his allies, 
having been signal and glorious. The king, moreover, 
commanded them to declare, that the conmion oaiise of 
liberty and independency was still making nobk and glo- 
rious eiforts against the unnatural union formed te op 
press it : that the commerce of his subjects, the source of 
national riches, had^ by the vigilant protection received 
from his majesty's fleet, flourished in a manner not to be 
paralleled during such troubles. In this state of things, 
be said, the king, in his wisdom, thought it lumeoessaiy 
to use many words to persuade them to bear up against 
all difficulties, effectually to stand by and defend his ma- 
jesty, vigorously to support the king of Prussia and the 
rest of his majesty's allies, and to exert themselves to re- 
duce their enemies to equitable terms of accommodation. 
He observed to the house of commons., that the uncom- 
mon extent of this war, in different parts, occasioned it to 
be uncommonly expensive: that the king had ordei«d 
them to declare to the commons, that he sincerely la- 
mented, and deeply felt for, the burdens of bis people : 
that the several estimates were ordered to be laid before 
them ; and that he desired only such supplies as should 
be requisite to push the war with advantage, and be ade* 
quate to the necessary services. In the last place, he as- 
sured them, the king took so much satis&ction in that good 
harmony which subsisted among his faithful subjects, that 
it was more proper for him now to thank them for it, 
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thao to repeat his exhortation to it: that thig unipn^ 1768. 
HeceiBgary at all times^ waa more especially sp in sq^h 
critical eonjunctures ; and hia majesty doubted not but 
the 0ood effiscts the nation had found from it would be 
the strongest motives to them to pursue it.— The reader 
will no doubt be surprised to find thU harangue abound 
with harshness of period and ineleganoy of es^pressipn : he 
will wondeir that» in particularising the 9U6cea«es of the 
year in America, no mention is made of the re4uotiQn of 
&rt Du Qucsoe on the river Ohio; a place of great im- 
portance, both from its strength and situa|:ipn» (he erection 
pf which had been one great motive to the war between 
the two nations: but he will be still more ciurpri^ed to 
hear it declared from the throne, that the operations, both 
by sea and in Americay had derived the most evident ad- 
vantage from the war in Germany: an assertion the 
more extraordinary, as the British ministryf in their an- 
swer to the Parallel, which we have already mentioned, 
had expressly affirmed, that ^' none but such as are unac- 
quainte4 ^th the maritime ^tce of England can believe, 
diat without a diversion on the continent, to employ part 
of the esemy's force, she is not in a condition to hope for 
success, and maintain her superiority at sea: th^C they 
must be very ignorant, indeed, who imagine that the 
forces of England are not able to resist those of France, 
miless the latter be hindered from turning all her efforts 
to the sea." It is very remarkaUe, that the British mini- 
stry should declare that the war in Germany was favourable 
to the Engludi operations by sea and in America, and 
aknost in the same bre^h accuse the French king of 
having fomented that war. Let us suppose that France 
had no war to maintain in Europe; and ask in what man- 
ner she, in that caae, would have opposed the progress of 
the British arms by sea and in America. Her navy was 
reduced to such a condition, that it durst not quit her 
harbours; her merchant ships were all taken, her mariners 
confined in England, and the aea was covered with Britr 
ish oruisers: in these cbrcumstances, what eypedieiM 
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1758. could she have contrived for sending supplies and rein- 
forcements to America, or for opposing the naval arma- 
ments of Great Britain in any other part of the world ?-r~ 
None. Without ships and mariners, her troops, ammu- 
nition, and stores, were in this respect as useless as money 
. to a man shipwrecked on a desolate island. But granting 
that the war in Germany had, in some measure, diverted 
the attention of the French ministry from the prosecution 
of their operations in America, (and this is granting more 
than ought to be allowed,) the question is not, whether 
the hostilities upon the continent of Europe prevented 
France from sending a great number of troops to Canada; 
but whether the war in Germany was either necessary or 
expedient for distressing the French more effectually in 
other parts of the world. Surely every intelligent man of 
candour must answer in the negative. The expense .in- 
curred by England for subsidies and armies in the empire, 
exceeded three millions sterling annually ; and this enor- 
mous expense, without being able to protect Hanover, 
only served to keep the war alive in different parts of 
Germany. Had one half of this sum been employed in 
augmenting and extending, the naval armaments of Great 
Britain, and in reinforcing her troops in America und the 
West Indies, France would have been, at this day, de- 
prived of all her sugar colonies, as well as of her settle- 
ments on the continent of America; and being absolutely 
cut off from these sources of wealth, would have faund it 
impracticable either to gratify her subsidiaries, or to main- 
tain such formidable armies to annoy her neighbours. 
The3e are truths which will appear to the conviction of 
the public, when the illusive spells of unsubstantial vic- 
tory ^re dissolved, and time shall have dispersed the thick 
mists of prejudice which now seem to darken and perplex 
the understanding of the people. 

VI. The conduct of the administration was so agree- 
able to both houses of parliament, that in their address to 
the throne they expressed their unshaken Zealand loyalty 
io his majesty's person, congratulated him on the success 
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of bir arms, and promised to support his measures'^ and i75d: 

allies with steadiness and alacrity*^. It was probably in 

consequence of this assurance, that a new treaty between 
Great Britain and Prussia was concluded at London on* 
the seventh' day of December, importing, that as the bur- 
densome war in which the king of Prussia is engaged,' 
lays him under the necessity of making fresh efforts to de* 
fend himself against the multitude of enemies who attack* 
his dominions, he is obliged to take new measures with the 
king of England, for their reciprocal defence and safety ; 
and his Britannic majesty hath at the same time signified 
his earnest desire to strengthen the friendship subsisting- 
between the two courts, and, in consequence thereof, ta 
conclude a formal convention, for granting to his Prussian 
majesty speedy and powerful assistance, their majesties 
have nominated and authorised their ministers to concert" 
and settle the following articles : — All former treaties be- 
tween the two crowns, particularly that signed at West^^. 
minstec on the sixteenth day of January, in the year 1756, 
and the convention of the eleventh of April in the year 
1758, are confirmed by the present convention of the 
eleventh of April, in the year 1758, in their whole tenor, 
as if they were herein inserted word for word. The king 
of Great Britain shall cause to be paid at London, to such 
person or persons as shall be authorised by the king of 
Prussia for that end, the sum of four millions of rix-> 
doHars, making six hundred and seventy thousand pounds 
sterling, at one payment, immediately on the exchange of 
the ratification, if the king of Prussia shaill so reqmre. 

« That the bharg^e of disaffection to the kiosks persoo, which was- so loudly 
trumpeted by former ministers and their adherents against those who had 
honesty and courage to oppose the measures of a weak and corrupt administra- 
tion, was entirely false and without foandation,. appeared at this juncture, when 
in the midst of a.cruel, oppressive, and continental war, maintained by the blood 
and treasure ofGreat Britain, all opposition eeased in both houses of parliament. 
The addresses of thanks to his majjBsty, which are always dictated by the imme-, . 
diate servants of the crown, were unanimously adopted in both houses, and not 
otaly couched in terms of applause, but even inflated with expressions of rapture 
and admiration. They declared themselves sensible that the operations of Ureat 
Britain, both by sea and in America, had received the most evident and im- 
portant advantages from the maintenance of the war in Germany, and seemed 
eager to espouse any measure that might gratify the inclinations of the sove- 
reign. 
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1968^ Hv P niw i a n majeity afamll em^ploy the saidl sum in t\ip» 
porting Imd augmenting his fercte^ which fthall a^t in aueh 
manner as «l;iall be of the greatest service to the common 
cause, and contribute moet to the mutual defence and 
safety of their said majesties. The king of Great Britain^ 
both as king and elector, and the king of Prussia, red- 
prdcally bmd themselves not to conclude^ with t^ 
powers that hare tliken part in the present war, any 
treaty of peace, truce, or other such like donventaoii, but 
by common advice ahd consent, each expressly including 
therein the other. The ratification of the present convene 
tioh shldl be exchanged within six w^eks, br sooner, if 
posfiiiUe. In efiect, this treaty was no other than a re- 
newal of thfe fifubsidy from year to year, because it was 
not thought proper to stipulate in the fiffst subsidiary con- 
vention ah annuid supply of sudi importanee until the 
war shtnstd be tetiHinated, lest die people of England 
should be alaniied at the prospect of euch successive bur"* 
dtos, and Ak complaisance ot the commons be in some 
iiitou-e S^ssioh exhaasti^d. On the whole«, this was per- 
hsips the most extraordinary ^treaty that ever was con* 
dnded ; fck it contains no speeifiosUon of articles, ezoq>t 
the ipayment of the subsidy: every other artide was left 
t6 the intei^etation of his Prussm iiisjesty. 
A. D. 1759. VH. The parliament, having performed the oeremony 
of addresses to the throne, immediately pro cce dfed loifae 
gteat work of the supply. The two committees in At 
beuse of commons were immediately established, and con* 
thraed by adKpmmments to the month of May^ Iqr the 
twenty-third day of which all their resolutions were taken. 
They voted silzty Aousand meui including fourteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and foi^ty-five marines, for the seiVice 
of the ensuing year ; and for the operations by land, a 
body of troops amounting to fifty-two thousand five bun* 
AftA and'fifty-thriee efitsctite men, besides the auxiKaries 
of Hanover, Hesse, iBrnnswick, Saxe-Ootha> and Bucke- 
bourg, to the number of fifty thbusatid, and 'five battaliotis 
im the Irish establishment in actual '«ervice in America 
and Africa. For (he maintenance of the sixty thousand 
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nam emi^ycdi ia the a^ services ikefy granted tbr«ft ml^ 176a. 
Imis oae hundred and Iweotly (housnod pounds i for the ' 
knd fojrcM^ one nuUliNi two bmirc^ and fifty-si^ thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty pounda fifteen shiUiin^ and 
twopence; for the chafge of the addilsigsnal frvf^ battalionat 
finrty thousand eight handed ai¥i seventy-nine po|ipd» 
tl^rte^i ahillings a&A ninepence ; for the pay pf the g^-^ 
Mtal aod staff offic^ns^ and ho^pitala of the lapd %c^9» 
fifty^twe tl]0ii8and four hundred and eighty-4bur pounds 
one abffling and eightpence; for maintaining the garrx&iop^^ 
in the pkntaUons^ Gihratear> Xov^ Scotia> Il^ewCoiind* 
land^ Prmdenc^ Cape Breton, .mi Senegal, the suni of 
■oren hundred and forty-two iMttsand five hundred and 
thirtyhone pounds five abillinga and sevepipence ; for the 
eharge of oxdnanoe for land service, two hundred and 
tMnty thousand seven hundred and eighty*nine pounds 
dexen ahWngs aad ninepence ; fiur extraordinary service 
perfonoond by the same q^pe, and not provided for by 
psrlisaaent m the courae of the preceding year, three hun-^ 
dred and twenty^tl^ee thou^aind nine hundred and eighty- 
sesen poundsi thirteen shillingfi 9nd threepence ; for the 
ordinary of the navy, in<^luding half pay to sea officers, 
two hundred and tlwty-^ight thousand four hundred and 
mnety-Hine pounda nine ^illix^s md eightpence; towexd» 
the auppoct c^f Qreen^ioji hospital, and for the out-penr 
ftienevi of Chelsea college* the sum of th)rty*six. .thousand 
pounds. They aUott^d for one year's expense incurired 
% the fereign troopa |n the pay of Great BriteiUQ, <me 
million two hundi:ed i^pd thii;ty*eight tl^vi^and o^ hv^i- 
dfed wd seve^Ay-seyen poinnds nineteen shillings and ten-* 
penile) over apd above sixty thpu^^nd pounds for enabling 
his ipajesty to fulfil his engageinents with ^^ lanc^rave or 
Hesse-iCaa^e}, purai^nt to the separate article of a ne,w 
treaty opn^luded between them in the inonjth of JTanuary 
ef thia e^frent ye^^ stipulating, that l;his su^i should be 
pa^ to hi^ i^erepe highness kk order to £a,ciUtate the meapifi 
by whit^h he might ageip fix hi/s residence in his pwn dor 
minipips, wd by hi^ pr^ence give freab cou^fge to h^f 
faithful suttte^ts^ Eighty thoi^and p^^qds were grafted 
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1759. for ehabiing his majesty to discbarge the like sum raised 
" *"^ in pursuance of an act passed in the preceding session, 
and charged upon the first aids or supplies to be granted 
in this session of parliament. The sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds was voted towards the building and re- 
pairing ships of war for the ensuing year. Fifteen thou- 
sand pounds were allowed for improving London bridge t 
and forty thousand on account of the FoundHng* hospitid» 
For the charge of transports to be employed in the course 
of the year they assigned six hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-one pounds nineteen 
shillings and sevenpence: for maintaining the colonies of 
Nova Scotia and Georgia, they bestowed twenty-five 
thousand two hundred and thirty-eight pounds thirteen 
shillings and fivepence. To replace sums taken from the 
sinking fund, thirty-three thousand two hundred and 
fifty-two pounds eighteen shilUngs and tenpence half- 
penny; for maintaining the British forts and settlements 
on the coast of Africa, ten thousand pounds ; and for 
paying off the mortgage on an estate devised for the en^ 
dowment of a professorship in the university of Cam- 
bridge, the sum of twelve hundred and eighty pounds; 
For the expense of the militia they voted ninety thousand 
pounds ; for extraordinary expenses relating to the land 
forces, incurred in the course of last year, and unpro- 
vided for- by parliament, the sum of four hundred and 
fifty-six thousand seven hundred and eighty-five pounds 
ten shillings and fivepence three farthings. For the pur- 
chase of certain lands and hereditaments, in order to se- 
cure the king's docks at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Ply- 
mouth, they granted thirty-six thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-six pounds two shillings and tenpence. They 
voted two hundred thousand pounds for enabling his ma- 
jesty to give proper compensations to the respective, pro- 
vinces in North America, for the expenses that had beeii 
incurred in levying and maintaining troops for the service 
of the public. They granted .twenty thousand pounds to 
the East India company, towards enabling them to defray 
the expense of a miUtary force in their settlements ; and 
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the same sum was granted fot carrying on the fortifieatioti' 1759. 
to secure the harbour of M ilford. To make g66d seyeral ' 
sums issued by his majesty, for indemnifying the inn^ 
holders and victuallers of Hampshire for the etpense» 
they had incurred in quartering the Hessian auxiliaries in 
England; for an addition to the salaries of judges, and 
other less considerable purposes; they allowed the sum 
of twenty-six thousand one hundred and seventy-eighr 
pounds sixteen shillings and sixpence. Finally, they 
voted one million upon account, for enabling the king to 
defray any extraordinary expense of the war, incurred or 
to be incurred, for the service of the current year; and to- 
take all such measures as might be necessary to disap- 
point or defeat any enterprises or designs of his enemies, 
as the exigency of affairs should require. The sum of all 
the grants voted by the committee of supply amounted to 
twelve millions seven hundred and sixty-one thbustad 
three hundred and ten pounds nineteen shillings and fiv^- 
petice. 

Vni. The commons were still employed in deUbera- 
tions on ways and Ineans on the twenty-second day of 
May, when Mr. secretary Pitt communicated to them a 
message from the king, couched in these terms : *' Hi» 
majesty, relying on th^ experienced zeal and affection of 
his faithful commons, and c6nsidering that, in this critical 
conjuncture, emergencies may arise, which m&y be of the 
utmost importance, and b6 attended with the m6st -p^t-^ 
nicious consequences, if proper means should not imme- 
diately be applied to prevent or defeat them, is d^siroucf 
that this house will enable him to defray any extraoT" 
dinary expenses of the war, incurred or to be incurred,* 
for the service of the year oiie thousand sevett huiidred ' 
and fifty-nine, and to take all such measures as may be 
necedsary to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or de- 
signs of his enemies, and as the exigencies of affairs may 
require." This message being read, d, motion was inade; 
and agreed to nem. con, that it ishould be referred to thi^ 
committee, who forthwith formed upofi it the resolution j 
whereby one million was granted, to b^ raised by loans, of 
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1760. exchequer bUls, obargeAble on the first aidv %}mi sboidd: 
be given in the next tession. ThiA produced a bill eosr 
bUng his majesty to raise the sum of one milKoRy for the 
uses and purposes therein mentioned, oompv^ending a 
clause allowing the bank of England to advance, on iim 
credit of the loan therein meatioiied^ any sum not exceed* 
log a million, notwithstanding tibe act of the fifth and mxih 
years ki the reign of William and Mary^ by wbteh the 
bank was established. 

IX. The bills rcMng solely to supf ly being dMcnsoed 
and expeditedj the house proceeded, as usual, to ensh^ 
odier laws for the advantage of the oommuoily. Peti* 
tiona having been presented by the citiea of BrisMal wA 
New Sarum, allying, that since the laws probibitiog die 
making of low winea and spirits ffom grain, meaU and 
fi^ur, had been in force, the commooally iq^ared more 
sober, healthy, and industrious ; representii^ the ill conse** 
quences whidi they apprehended would attend the repeal 
of these laws, and therefore praying their continuance s a 
committee of the whole house resolved, that the prohibi- 
tion to export corn should be oontinued to the tweaty-^ 
fourth day of December, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fi%-4(iine ; subject neveii:heleBs to suoh pro« 
visions for shortening the said term of its continuance aa 
should therefore be made by an apt of that session, or by 
his majesty with the advice of his privy council during the 
recess of parliament : that the act for discontinuing the 
duties upon com and flour imported, or bro^bt in a/i 
pri«e, was not proper to be further oontinued : and that 
the prohibition to make low wines or tipirits from any sourt 
of grain, meal, or flour, should be continued to the twenty^ 
fourth day of December, in the year oue thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-mne. Before the bill was formed on 
these resolutions, petitions arrived from liiverpool and 
Bath, to the same purport aa those of Bristol and ^rums 
while, on the other hand, a remonstrance was presented 
by a great number of the malt distillers of the city and 
suburbs <>( Londou, alleging, that it baviug been deemed 
expedient to prohibit the distilling of spirits from aiv 
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sort of graiii ta the twenty-fourth day of Deccnblnr than raft 
iii8titiit» 90Hie of the petitioners had entirely ceased to 
oamry On the busiiiees of distiltilig; whUe others, merely 
with a view to preaerre their cuBtosBers, the compound 
distilleni^ and employ some of their serrants, horses, and 
utensils, had sahnntted to carry on the distillation of 
spirits from molasses and sugars, under great disadvan- 
tages, iki full hope that the said restraint would cease at 
Ihe expiration of the United time, or at least when the 
necessity which occasioned that restraint shovdd he re- 
ttoved: that it was with great concern they obsenred a 
bill would ht brought in for protractfng the said prohibit 
tioB, at a time when the price of idl manner of grain, and 
particularly of wheat and barley, was considerably re* 
d«eed, and, as they humbfy cofteeired, at a reasonable 
nediam. They e^Epatisted on the great loss they, as well 
as many traders and artificers, dependents upon them, 
imst Sustain in case the said bfll should be passed into a 
law. They ptajped the house to take these circumstances 
kite coiisideration, and either permit them to carry on the 
distillation from wheat, mak, and other grain, under such 
iMferictions as shorid be judged necessary; or to grant 
them such other rdief, in respect of their several losses 
aad encumbrances, as to the house shall seem reasonable 
and expedient. This petition, though stmiuously urged 
by a fKmeriul and clamorous body without doors, did 
not meet gveat encouragement within, it was ordered to 
lie upon the taUe, and an instruction was given to the 
cotnmittee, empotrering them to receive a clause or 
clauses to allow the transportation of certain quantities of 
Bieal, flowr, bread, and biscuit, to the island of Guernsey 
and Jersey, for Ae sole use of the inhabitantB; and an- 
other to prohibit the making of low wines and spirits from 
bran. Much more attention was paid to a petition of 
lereral farmers in the county of Norfolk, representing, 
fliat their farms consisted chiefly of arable land, which 
produced much greater quantities of com than could be 
Consumed within thstt county : tlmt in the last harvest there 
W48 a great and jdentiful crop of all sorts of grain, the 
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17661 greatest part of which had^ by unfavourable weatb^lr^: 
been rendered unfit for sale at London, or other markets 
for home consumption : that large quantities of malt were 
then lying at London, arising chiefly from the crops of 
barley growing in the year one thousand seven hundred^ 
and fifty-seven, the sale of which was stagnated : that the 
petitioners being informed the house had ordered in li biife 
to continue the prohibition of corn exported, they begged^ 
leave to observe, that, should it pass into a law, it would' 
be extremely prejudicial to all, and ruin many farmers' of 
that county, as they had offered their corn for sale at 
divers ports and markets of the said county; biit the mer- 
chants refused to buy it at any pride, alleging its beings 
unfit for the London market, the great quantity of conv 
with which that market was already overstocked, and 
their not being allowed either to export it or make it intot 
malt for exportation : they therefore prayed this prohibi-^ 
tion might be removed, or they, the petitioners, indulged 
with some other kind 6f relief. Although this remon^ 
strance was duly considered, the bill passed with the 
^tnendments, because of the proviso, by which his ma-' 
jesty in council was empowered to shorten the date of 
the prohibition with respect to the exportation of com^ 
during the recess of parliament ; but the temporary re<^ 
straint laid upon distillation was made absolute, withbut^ 
My such condition, to the no small disappointment 'and' 
mortification of the distillers, who had spared lio pains' 
and expense, by private solicitation, and strenuotis dispute- 
in the public papers, to recommend their cause to the 
favour of the community; They urged, that malt spirits,' 
when used in moderation, far from being prejudicial t(> 
the health of individuals, were, in many damp and marshy 
parts of the kingdom, absolutely necessary for preserving 
the field labourers from agues, and other distempers pro^ 
duced by the cold and moisture of the climate : that if 
they were debarred the use of malt spirits, they would 
have recourse to French brandy, with which, as' they 
generally resided near the sea coast> the smugglers would> 
provide them almost as cheap: as the malt spirits could be 
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afforded ; thus the increased consumption of French spirits 1759. 
would drain the nation of ready money to a considerable 
amount, and prejudice the king*s revenue in the same 
proportion. They observed, that many distillers had 
already quitted that branch of trade, and disposed of 
their materials : that all of them would probably take the 
same resolution should the bill pass into a law, as no man 
could foresee when the prohibition would cease, should it 
be continued at a time when all sorts of grain abounded 
in such plenty : that the very waste of materials by disuse, 
over iand above the lying out of the money, would be of 
great prejudice to the proprietor: thus the business of dis- 
tilling, by which so many families were supported, would 
be banished from the kingdom entirely ; especially, a3 the 
expense of establishing a large distillery was so great, tbftt 
no man would choose to employ his money for this pur* 
pose, judging from experience that some future 'accident^ 
scarcity of corn might induce the legislature to interpose 
a ruinous delay in this branch of business. They affirmed, 
that from the excessive use of malt spirits no good argu- 
ment could be drawn against this branch of traffic, no 
more than against any other conveniency of life : that the 
excessive use of common beer or ale was prejudicial to 
the health and morals of the people ; yet no person ever 
thought of putting an end to the practice of brewings in 
order to prevent the abuse of brewed liquors. They 
urged, that in all parts of Great Britain there are some 
parcels of land that produce nothing to advantage but 9, 
coarse kind of barley, called big, which, though neither 
fit for brewing nor for baking, may nevertheless be used 
in the distillery, and is accordingly purchased by those 
concerned in this branch at such an encouraging price, as 
enables many farmers to pay a higher rent to their landr 
lords than they could otherwise afford: that there ai:e 
every year some parcels of all sorts of grain so damaged 
by unseasonable weather, or other accidents, as to be 
rendered altogether unfit for bread or brewery, and vould 
prove a very great misfortune to the farmer, if therg 
?«ras no distillery, for the use of which he could sejl hi? 
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1709. damaged eomiiiodky. They aaaertod, that malt sinrits 
ware abaoloCely neceasary for prosecatiMg some brandiet 
of foreign commeree, particukrly the trade to the coast 
of Afiriea, for which traiEc no assortment could be made 
np without a large quantity of geneFa, of which the na- 
tires are so fond, that they will not traffic with any mer- 
chant who has not a considerable quantity, not only for 
sale, but also for presents to thdr cUefs and rulers : that 
the merchants of Great Britain must either ha^e this com- 
modity of their own produce, or import it at a great na* 
iional expense from Holland: that the charge of this im-» 
portation, together with the duties payable upon it, aome 
part of which is not to be drawn back on exportation, 
will Kuder it impossible for the traders to sell it so dieap 
on Che coast of Africa as it might be sold by the Dutch, 
who are the great rivak of Great Britain in tliis branch 
of commerce. To these arguments, all of which were 
plausible, and some of them unanswerable, it was replied, 
that malt spirits might be considered as a fiital and 
bewitching poison, which had actually debaudied the 
minds, and enervated the bodies, of the common people 
to a very deplorable degree: that, without entering fur* 
Cher into a comparison between the use and abuse of the 
two liquors, beer and geneva, it would be sufficient to ob- 
serre, that the use of beer and ale had produced none of 
those dreadful effects which were the consequencea of 
drinking geneva; and since the prohibition of the distil* 
lery of malt liquor had taken place, the common people 
were become apparently more sober, decent, heaUhy, and 
industrious; a circumstance sufficient to induce the iegis- 
fatture oot only to iqtermit, but even totally to abolish, the 
practice of distillation, which has ever been productive of 
such intoxication, riot, disorder, and distemper, among 
the lower class of the people, as might be deemed the great- 
est evils incident to a well regulated commonwealth. Thdr 
assertion with respect to the coarse kind of barley, called 
big, was contradicted as a deviation from truth, inaaoMich 
as it wM used in making malt, as weU as in mining bread: 
and with respect to damaged corn, those iiFho uttdersteed 
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the n&Uxre of grain affimted^ that if it was q[>oiled to aucli iT^t. 

a degree as to 1>e sitogeiSxer unfit for eitiher of then piav- 

poses, the distillers iwould not purchase it at such a price 
las would indemnify the farmer for the charge of threshing 
imd carriage ; for the distUlers are very sensUde, that their 
greatest profit is derived from their diatilliiig the malt 
made from the best barley, so that the increase of the 
produee far exi^eeded in proportion the advance of die 
price. . It was not, however, an easy matter to prove that 
the distillation of malt spirits was necessary to an ad- 
"rantageOHS prosecation of liie commerce on the coast of 
tSftinea, as well as amoi^ the Indians in some parts of 
North America. Certain it is, that in these branches of 
traffic, the want of geneva mny be supplied by sfurits dis- 
tilled from sugars and molasses. After all, it must be 
owned that the good and salutary effects of the prohibi- 
tion were visible in every part of the kingdom ; and no 
eril consequences ensued, except a diminution of the 
revenue in this artide; a consideration which, at all 
times, ought to be sacrificed to the health and morals of 
the people : nor will tiiis coiraideration be feund of any 
great weight, when we reflect that the less the malt spirit 
is drunk, the greater quantity of beer and ale will be con- 
sumed, and the produce of the duties and excise upon 
the brewery be augmented accordingly* 

K. In the mean time, all sorts of grain continuing to 
fall in price, and great plenty appearing in every part of 
the kingdom, the justices of the peace and the gr^uid ju- 
ries, assembled at the general quarter sessions of the 
peace held for the county of Norfolk, composed and pre^ 
sented to the house of commons, in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, a petition, representing, that the weather proving 
lanfavottrable in the harvest, great part of the harley raised 
in that 5c<^nty was much damaged^ and rendered unfit for 
any other use than that of being made into malt for esD- 
portation : that unless it should he speedily manufactured 
for that pucpose, it would be entirely spoiled, and perii^ 
in the hands of the growers; a loss that must be '^ery 
'sen^bly Mi by the bndhoiders: they, therefore, entreated 
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1759. that leave might be given for the exportation of malt; and 
that they might be favoured with such further relief as to 
the house should seem just and reasonable. In conse* 
qiience of this petition, the house resolved itself into a 
committee, to deliberate upon the subject ; and as it ap- 
peared upon examination, that the price of grain was re- 
duced very low, and great abundance diffused through 
the kingdom, they resolved, that the continuance of that 
part of the act prohibiting the exportation of grain, ought 
to be abridged and shortened, and the exportation of 
these commodities allowed, under proper regulations, with 
respect to the time of such exportation, and the allowance 
of bounties thereupon. A bill being founded on these 
resolutions, was discussed, and underwent several amend- 
ments: at length it was sent with a new title to the lords, 
who passed it without further alteration, and then it ob- 
tained the royal sanction. 

XI. While this a£Pair was under the deliberation of the 
committee, the commons unanimously issued an order for 
leave to bring in a bill to continue, for a limited time, the 
act of last session, permitting the importation of salted 
beef from Ireland into Great Britain, with an instruction 
to receive a clause extending this permission to all sorts 
of salted pork, or hog meat, as the officers of the custom^ 
house had refused to admit hams from Ireland to an 
«ntry. The bill likewise received another considerable 
alteration, importing that, instead of the duty of one shil- 
ling and threepence, charged by the former act on every 
hundred weight of salted beef or pork imported from Ire- 
land, which was found not adequate to the duty payarble 
-for such a quantity of salt as is requisite to be used in 
caring and salting thereof; and to prevent as well the ex- 
pense to the revenue, as thct detriment and loss which 
would accrue to the owner and importer, from opening 
the casks in which the provision is generally deposited, 
with the pickle or brine proper for preserving the same, 
in order to ascertain the net weight of the provision liable 
to the said duties ; for these reasons it was enacted, that 
from and after the twenty-fourth day of last December^ 
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and during the continuance of this act^ a duty of three 1759. 
shillings and fourpence should be paid upon importation " 

for every barrel or cask of salted beef or pork containing 
thirty-two gallons ;, and one shilling and threepence for 
every hundred weight of salted beef, called dried beef, 
dried neat's tongues, or dried hog meat, and so in propor-* 
tion for any greater or less quantity. 

XII. Repeated complaints having been made to the 
government by neutral nations, especially the Dutch, that 
their ships had been plundered, and their crews mal- 
treated, by some of the English privateers, the legislature 
resolved to provide effectually against any such out- 
rageous practices for the future ; and with this view the 
commons ordered a bill to be brought in for amending and 
explaining an act of the twenty-ninth year of his ma- 
jesty*s reign, entitled, " An act for the encouragement of 
seamen, and more speedy and effectual manning of his 
majesty's navy." While the committee was employed in 
perusing commissions and papers relating to private ships 
of war, that they might be fully acquainted with the na- 
ture of the subject, a considerable number of merchants 
and others, inhabiting the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
presented a petition to the house, alleging, that the inha- 
bitants of those islands, which lie in the British channel, 
within sight of the French coast, had now, as well as in 
former wars, embarked their fortunes in equipping small 
privateers, which used to run in close with the French 
shore, and being disguised like fishing boats, had not 
only taken a considerable number of prizes, to the *great 
annoyance of the enemy, but also obtained material intel- 
ligence of their designs on many important occasions; 
that these services could not be performed by large ves- 
sels, which durst not approach so near the coast, and, in- 
deed, could not appear without giving the alarm, which 
was communicated from place to place by appointed 
signals. Being informed that a bill was depending, in 
order to prohibit" privateers of small burden, they de- 
clared that such a law, if extended to privateers equipped 
in those islands, would ruin such as had invested their 

VOL. IV. c c 
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!759. fortunes in «mall pritateersi and not only deprive the 

" kingdom of the before-mentioned advantaj^a^ but expose 

Great Britain to infinite prejudice from the small^diraied 
yessels of France, which the enemy, in that case, vould 
pour abroad over the whole channel, to the great annoy* 
ance of navigation and commerce. They prayed, there- 
fore, that such privateers as belonged to the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey might be wholly excepted from the 
penalties contained in the bill; or that they (the peti- 
tioners) might be heard by their counsel, and be indulged 
with such relief as the house should judge expedient. 
This representation being referred to the consideration of 
the committee, produced divers amendments to the bill, 
which at length obtained the royal assent, and contained 
these regulations : that, after the first day of January in 
the present year, no commission should be granted to a 
privateer in Europe under the burden of one hundred 
tons, the force of ten carriage guns, being three-pounders 
or above, with forty men at the least, unless the lords of 
the admiralty, or persons authorised by them, should 
think fit to grant the same to any ship of inferior force or 
burden, the owners thereof giving such bail or security as 
should be prescribed: that the lords of the admiralty 
might at any time revoke, by an order in writing under 
their hands, any commission granted to a privateer; this 
revocation being subject to an appeal to his majesty in 
council, whose determination should be final: that, pre- 
vious to the granting any commission, the persons propos- 
ing to be bound, and give security, should severally make 
oath of their being respectively worth more money than 
the sum for which they were then to be bound, over and 
above the payment of all their just debts : that persons 
applying for such commissions should make application in 
writing, and therein set forth a particular and exact de- 
^ription of the vessel, specifying the burden, and the 
number and nature of the guns on board, to what place 
^longing, as well as the name or names of the principal 
owner or owners, and the number of men ; these partt- 
^ttlars to be inserted in the commission; and every com^ 
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nuuBider to produce such eomini«gi(»i to the cuatoip-liouee 1759. 
officer who should examine the vessel, and, finding her ' 
answer the description, give a certificate thereof gratis, to 
be deemed a necessary clearance, without which the com-r 
mander should not depart: that if, after the first day of 
June, any captain of a privateer should agree for the ran** 
aom of any neutral vessel, or the cargo, or any part 
thereof, after it should have been tahen as a priiie, and in 
pursuance of such agreement should actually discharge 
such prize, he should be deemed guilty of puracy ; but that, 
with respect to contraband merchandise, he might take it 
on board his own ship, with the consent of the commander 
of the neutral vessel, and then set her at liberty ; and that 
no person should purloin or embezzle the said merchant 
dise before condemnation : that no judge, or other person 
belonging to any court of admiralty, should be concerned 
in any privateer: that owners of vessels, not being under 
fifty, or above one hundred tons, whose commissions are 
declared void, should be indemnified for their loss by the 
public: that a court of oyer and terminer and gaol de^ 
livery, for the trial of offences committed within the juris- 
diction of the admiralty, should be held twice a year in 
the Old Bailey at London, or in such other place within 
England as the board of admiralty should appq^nt : that 
the judge of any court of admiralty, after an appeal inter- 
posed, as well as before, should, at the request of the 
captor or claimant, issue an order for appraising the 
capture, when the parties do not agree upon the value, 
and an inventory to be taken ; then exact security for the 
fiill value, and cause the capture to be delivered to the 
person giving such security; but, should objection be 
made to the taking such security, the judge should, at the 
request of either party, order such merchandise to be en- 
tered, landed, and sold at public auction, and the produce 
to be deposited at the bank, or in some public securities; 
and in case of security being given, the judge should 
grant a pass in favour of the capture. Finally, the force 
of this act was limited to the duration of the then war 
with France only. This regulation very clearly demoi*- 
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1759. stratedy that whatever violences might have been com* 

mitted on the ships of the neutral nations, they were by 

no means countenanced by the legislature, or the body of 
the people. 

XIII. Every circumstance relating to the reformation 
of the marine must be an important object to a nation 
whose wealth and power depend upon navigation and 
commerce : but a consideration of equal weight was the 
establishment of the militia, which, notwithstanding the 
repeated endeavours of the parliament, was found still in-r 
complete, and in want of further assistance from the legis- 
lature. His majesty having, by the chancellor of the.ex? 
chequer, recommended to the house the making suitable 
provision for defraying the charges of the militia during 
the current year, the accounts of the expense already in- 
curred by this establishment were referred to the committee 
of supply, who, after having duly perused them, resolved, 
that ninety thousand pounds should be granted on account, 
towards defraying the charges of pay and clothing for the 
militia, from the last day of the last year to the twenty-fiflh 
day of March, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty, and for repaying a sum advanced by the king for 
this service. Leave was given to bring in one bill pur- 
suant to^his resolution, and another to enforce the execu- 
tion of the laws relating to the militia, remove. certain diffi- 
culties, and prevent the inconveniencies by which it might 
be attended. So intent were the majority on both sides 
upon this national measure, that they not only carried 
both bills to the throne, where they received the royal 
assent, but they presented an address to the king, desir- 
ing his majesty would give directions to his lieutenants of 
" the several counties, ridings, and places in England, to 
use their utmost diligence and attention for carrying into 
.execution the several acts of parliament relating to the 
^ilitia. By this time all the individuals that constitute^ 
the representatives of the people, except such as actually 
served in the army, were become very well disposed to- 
wards thi9 institution. Those who reaUy wished well to 
-their country had always exerted themselves in its favour; 
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&ind it wals now likewise espoused by those who foresaw that 1759. 
the establishment of a national militia would enable the " 
administration to send the greater number of regiilat 
troops to fight the battles of Germany. Yet how zealous 
soever the legislature might be in promoting this institu- 
tion, and notwithstanding the success with which many 
patriots exerted their endeavours through different parts 
of the kingdom in raising and disciplining the militia, it 
was found not only difficult, but almost impracticable, to 
execute the intention of the parliament in some particular 
counties, where the gentlemen were indolent and ener- 
vated, or in those places where they looked upon their 
commander with contempt. Even Middlesex itself, where 
the king resides, was one of the last counties in which the 
militia could be arrayed. In allusion to this backward-* 
ness, the preamble or first clause in one of the present 
acts imported, that certain counties, ridings, and places 
in England had made some progress in establishing the 
militia, without completing the same, and that, in certain 
other counties, little progress had been made therein; 
his majesty's lieutenants and the deputy lieutenants, and 
all others within such counties or districts, were therefore* 
strictly required speedily and diligently to put these acts 
in execution. The truth is, some of these unwarlike com- 
manders failed through ignorance and inactivity; others 
gave or offered commissions to such people as threw a 
ridicule and contempt upon the whole establishment, and 
consequently hindered many gentlemen of worth, spirit, 
and capacity, from engaging in the service. The mutiny 
bill, and that for the regulation of the marine forces while 
on shore, passed through the usual forms, as annual mea- 
sures, without any dispute or alteration"^. 

^ The next bill that fell under the cognizance of the house related to a law 
transaction, and was suggested by a petition presented in the name of the 
sheriffs and grantees of post-fines under the crown of England. They enume^ 
rated and explained the di£ScuUies under which they laboured, in raising and 
collecting these fines within the respective counties; particularly when the 
estate conveyed by fine was no more than a right of reversion, in which case 
they could not possibly levy the post-fine unless the purchaser should obtain : 
possession within the term of their sheriffalty, or pay it of his own free will, as 
they could not distrain while the lands were in possession of the donee. They 
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1759. XIV. A committee having been appointed to inqoire 
""""• what lawn were expired) or near expiriiig» add to report 
their opinion to the house touching the revivid or con- 
tinuation of tlieee laws^ they agreed to several resolutions ; 
in consequence of which the following bills were brought 
in» and enacted into laws ; namely, an act for regulating 
the lastage and ballastage of the river Thames; an act 
for continuing the law relalang to the punishment of per- 
sons going armed or disguised; an act for continuing 
several laws near expiring; an act concerning the admea* 
surement of coals ; an act for the relief of debtors, with 
respect to the imprieonment of their persons. This last 
was almost totally metamorphosed by alterations, amend- 
ments, and additions, among which the most remarkable 
were these: that where more creditors than <me shall 
charge any prisoner m execution, and desire to have him 
detained in prison, they shall only respectively pay him 
each such weekly sum, not exceeding one shilling and six* 
pence per week, as the court, at the time of his being re- 
manded, shali direct: that if any prisoner, described by^ 
the act, shall remain in prison three months after being 
committed, any creditor may compel him to give into 
court, upon oath, an account of his real and personal 
estate, to be disposed of for the benefit of his creditors^ 

tberefeit proposed a mctliod for raising these post-fines by a pn^r officer, to 
be appointed for that purpose ; and prayed that leave might be given to brio^ 
ia a biU aceordiBgly. This petition was seconded by a message from the Idteg, 
importing^ that his majesty, as far as his interest was concerned, gave his con- 
sent that the house might act in this affair as they should think proper. 

The commons, in a committee of tbe whole hoafte, having taken into coMi* 
deration the merits of the petition, formed several resolutions; vpon which a 
bill was founded for the more reeutar and easy collecting, accounting for, and 
paying of Dost-fines* which should be due to the crowd, or to tbe granteea 
thereof under the crown» and for the ease of sheriffs in respect to the same. 
Before it passed into a law. however, it was opposed by a petition in favour ^f 
one William Daw, a lunatic, clerk to the king's silver-office, alleging, that 
should the bill pass, it would deprive the said Daw and his successors of an 
ancient fee belonging to his office, on searches made fbir post-fines by the under 
sherifii of the several ooanties ; therefore, praviag that Mch provision mtgiit b# 
made for the said lunatic as to the house should seem just and reasonable. 
This, and divers other petitions respectng tbe biil, being discnssed in the eom^ 
mittee, it underwent several amendments, and was emieted into a law ; th» 
particulars of which cannot be property underslood without a previoas explaaa- 
tion of this method of conveying estates ; a subfect obsoere m itself, (bnnded 
upon a seeming subteirfuge of law, scarce reconcileable with tbe iltctstes <»C 
common eense, and eonsequently improper for the pen of ao historian. 
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they consenting to his being discharged. Why the hu- 17^. 
nianity of this law was confined to those prisoners only " 
who are not charged in execution with any debt exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds, cannot easily be conceived. A 
man who, through unavoidable misfortunes^ hath sunk 
from affluence to misery and indigence^ is generally a 
greater object of compassion than he who never knew the 
delicacies of life, nor ever enjoyed credit sufficient to con- 
tract debts to any considerable amount ; yet the latter is 
by this law entitled to his discharge, or at least to a main^ 
tenance in prison; while the former is left to starve in 
gaol, or undergo perpetual imprisonment, amidst all the 
horrors of misery, if he owes above one hundred pounds 
to a revengeful and unrelenting creditor. Wherefore, in 
a eountry the people of which justly pique themselves 
upon charity and benevolence, an unhappy fellow-citizen, 
reduced to a state of bankruptcy by unforeseen losses in 
4vade, should be subjected to a punishment which, of aU 
others, must be the most grievous to a f]:ee-born Briton, 
namely, the entire loss of liberty ; a punishment which 
the most flagrant crime can hardly deserve, in a nati<H| 
that disclaims the torture; for, doubtless, perpetual im*- 
prisonment must be a torture infinitely more severe than 
death, because protracted through a series of years spent 
in misery and despair, without one glimmering ray of 
hope, without the most distant prospect of deliverance : 
wbetetixe the legislature should extend its humanity to 
those only who are the least sensible of the benefit, be» 
cause the most able to struggle under misfortune; and 
wlierefore many valuable individuals should, for no guilt 
of their own, he not only ruined to themselves, but lost to 
tins community ; are questions which we cannot resolve to 
the satisfaction of the reader. Of all imprisoned debtors, 
those who are confined for large sums may be deemed 
the most wretdied and forlorn, because they have gener* 
ally fidlesi from a sphere of life where they had little ao* 
quaintanee with necessity, and were altogether ignorant of 
the arts by which tibe severities of indigence are alle^ 
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I75d. viated. On the other hand, those of the lower class of 
mankind, whose debts are small, in proportion to the nar- 
rowness of their former credit, have not the same delicate 
feelings of calamity. They are inured to hardship, and 
accustomed to the labour of their hands, by which, even 
in a prison, they can earn a subsistence. Their reverse 
of fortune is not so great, nor the transition so affecting. 
Their sensations are not delicate ; nor are they, like their 
betters in misfortune, cut off from hope, which is the 
wretch's last comfort. It is tlie man of sentiment and sen- 
isibility,.who in this situation is overwhelmed with a com- 
plication of misery and ineffable distress. The mortifica- 
tion of his pride, his ambition blasted, his family undone, 
himself deprived of liberty, reduced from opulence to 
extreme want, from the elegancies of life to the most 
squalid and frightful scenes of poverty and affliction ; di- 
vested of comfort, destitute of hope, and doomed to linger 
out a wretched being in the midst of insult, violence, riot, 
and uproar : these are reflections so replete with horror, 
as to render him, in all respects, the most miserable ob- 
ject on the face of the earth. He, alas! though possessed 
of talents that might have essentially served and even 
adorned society, while thus restrained in prison, and af- 
fected in mind, can exert no faculty, nor stoop to any 
condescension, by which the horrors of his fate might be 
assuaged. He scorns to execute the lowest offices of 
menial services, particularly in attending those who are 
the objects of contempt or abhorrrence : he is incapable 
of exercising any mechanic art, which might afford a 
happy though a scanty independence. Shrunk within 
his dismal cell, surrounded by haggard poverty, and her 
gaunt attendants, hollow-eyed famine, shivering cold, and 
wan disease, he wildly casts his eyes around : he sees the 
tender partner of his heart weeping in silent woe ; he 
hears his helpless babes clamorous for sustenance; he 
feels himself the importunate cravings of human nature, 
which he cannot satisfy ; and groans with all the compli- 
cated pangs of internal anguish, horror, and despair. 
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These are not the fictions of idle fancy, but real pictures 1759. 
drawn from nature, of which almost every prison in Eng« 
Jand will afford but too many originals. 

XV. Among other new measures, a successful attempt 
was made in favour of Ireland, by a bill permitting the 
free importation of cattle from that kingdom for a limited 
4ime. This, however, was not carried through both 
houses without considerable opposition, arising from the 
particular interests of certain counties and districts inse* 
veral parts of Great Britain, from whence petitions against 
the bill were transmitted to the commons. Divers arti- 
fices were also used within doors to saddle the bill with 
such clauses as might overcharge the scheme, and render 
it odious or alarming to the public : but the promoters of 
it being aware of the design, conducted it in such a man- 
ner as to frustrate all their views, and convey it safely to 
the throne, where it was enacted into a law. The like 
success attended another effort in behalf of our fellow 
subjects in Ireland. The bill for the importation of Irish 
cattle was no sooner ordered to be brought in, than the 
house proceeded to take into consideration the duties then 
payable on the importation of tallow from the same king* 
dom; and several witnesses being examined, the com- 
mittee agreed to a resolution, that these duties should 
eease and determine for a limited time. A bill being 
formed accordingly, passed through both houses without 
opposition; though in the preceding session a bill to the 
same purpose had miscarried among the peers ; a miscar- 
riage probably owing to their being unacquainted with the 
sentiments of his majesty, as some of the duties upon tallow 
constituted part of one of the branches appropriated for 
the civil list revenue. This objection, however, was obvi« 
ated in the case of the present bill, by the king's message 
to the house of commons, signifying his majesty's consent, 
as far as his interest was concerned in the affair. By this 
new act the free importation of Irish tallow was permitted 
for the term of five years. 

. XYI. In the month of February the commons presented 
an address to his majesty, requesting that he would give 
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1709. directions for laying before the bouse an aocount of what 
^ had been done, since the beginning of hist year, towards 
securing the harbour of Milford, in pursuance of any di*- 
rections from his majesty. These accounts being perused, 
and the king having, by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
exhorted them to make provision for fortifying the said 
harbour, a bill was brought in to explain, amend, and ren^ 
der more effectual, the act of the last session relating to 
this subject; and, passing through both houses, received 
the royal assent without opposition. By this act several 
engineers were added to the commissioners formerly ap^ 
pointed; and it was ordained that fortifications should be 
erected at Peter-church point, Westlanyon point, and 
Neyland point, as being the most proper and best situated 
places for fortifying the interior parts of the harbour. It 
was also enacted, that the commissioners should appoint 
proper secretaries, clerks, assistants, and other officers, 
for carrying the two acts into execution ; and that an ac« 
count of the application of the money should be laid be* 
fore parliament, within twenty days of the opening of 
every session. What next attracted the attention of the 
house was an affiur of the utmost importance to the coin«- 
merce of the kingdom, which equally affected the interest 
of the nation, and the character of the natives. In tbe 
latter end of February complaint was made to the house, 
that since the commencement of the war an iniamoaa 
traffic had been set on foot by some merchants of London^ 
of importing French cloths into several ports of the he* 
vant, on account of British subjects. Five persons were 
summoned to attend the house, and the fact was Ailly 
proved, not only by their evidence, but also by some 
papers submitted to the house by the Turkey company* 
A bill was iamiediately contrived for patting a stop to this 
scandalous practice, reciting in the preamble, that sueh 
traffic was not only a manifest discouragement and pre* 
judice to the woollen manu&ctures of Great Britain, bot 
also a relief to the enemy, in consequ^ice of whidi they 
were enabled to maintain the war against these kingdoms. 
. XVII. The next object that employed the attention of 
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the comrooiiSf was to expliain and amend a law made in the n6l». 
kMt seMion for granting to his majesty several rates and ^^ 
duties upon offices and pensions. The directions specified 
in the fcNrmer act for levying this imposition having been 
found ioeonvenient in many respects^ new regulations 
were now established, importing, that those deductions 
sliould be paid into the hands of receivers appointed by 
the king for that purpose : that all sums deducted under 
this act should be accounted for to such receivers, and 
the accounts audited and passed by them, and not by the 
auditors t>f the impress, or of the exchequer: that all dis** 
putes relating to the collection of this duty should be 
finally, and in a summary way, determined by the barons 
of the ejLchequer in England and Scotland respectively: 
that the commit^oners of the land tax should fix and 
ascertain the sum total or amount of the perquisites of 
every ofiice and employment within Iheir respective dis- 
tricts, distinct from the salary thereunto belonging, to be 
deducted under the said act, independently of any former 
valuation or assessment of the same to the land tax; and 
should rate or assess all offices and employments, the per« 
quisites whereof should be found to exceed the sum of 
one hundred pounds per annum, at one shilling for every 
twenty thence arising : that the receivers should transmit 
to the commissioners in every district where any office of 
emfdoyment is to be assessed, an account of such ofiicee 
and employments, that upon being certified of the truth 
of their amount they might be rated and assessed accord* 
ingly : that in all future assessments of the liuul tax the 
said offices and employments should not be valued at higher 
rates than those at whidi they were assessed towards the 
land tax of the thirty-first year of the present reign : that 
the word perquisite should be understood to mean such 
profits of offices or employments as arise from fees esta** 
blisfaed by custom or authority, and payable either by the 
crown or the subjects, in consideration of business done in 
the course of executing such offices and employments : 
and that a commissioner possessed of any office or employ- 
ment might not interfere in the execution of the said act^ 
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1759. except in what might relate to his own employment. By 
the last four clauses several salaries were exempted from 
the payment of this duty. The objections made without 
doors to this new law were, the accession of pecuniary in- 
fluence to the crown, by the creation of a new office and 
officers, whereas this duty might have been easily col-* 
lected and received by the commissioners of the land tax 
already appointed; and the inconsistency that appeared 
between the fifth and seventh clauses: in the former of 
these^ the. commissioners of the land tax were vested with 
the power of assessing the perquisites of every office 
within their respective districts, independent of any former 
valuation or assessment of the same to the land tax ; 
and by the latter, they are restricted from assessing any 
office at a higher rate than that of the thirty-first year of 
the reign of George the second. 

XVIII. In the beginning of March petitions were 
offered to the house by the merchants of Birmingham in 
Warwickshire, and Sheffield in Yorkshire, specifying that 
the toy trade of these and many other towns consisted ge^ 
nerally of articles in which gold and silver might be said to 
be manufactured^ though in small proportion, inasmuch as 
the sale of them depended upon slight ornaments of gold 
and silver: that by a clause passed in the last session of 
parliament, obliging every person who should sell goods 
or wares in which any gold or silver was manufactured, to 
take out an annual licence of forty shilUngs, they the peti- 
tioners were laid under great difficulties and disadvan- 
tages: that not only the first seller, but every person 
through whose hands the goods or wares passed to the 
consumer, was required to take out the said licence : they, 
therefore, requested that the house would take these 
hardships and inequalities into consideration, and indulge 
them with reasonable relief. The committee, to which 
this affair was referred, having resolved that this imposi- 
tion was found detrimental to the toy and cutlery trade of 
the kingdom, the house agreed to the resolution, and a 
bill beuig prepared, under the title of ''An act to amend 
the act made in the last session, for repealing the duty 
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granted by an act of the sixth year of the reign of his late .1759. 
msgesty, on silver plate, and for granting a duty on 
licences to be taken out by all persons dealing in gold and 
3ilver plate/' was enacted into a law by the royal sanction. 
By this new regulation, small quantities of gold and silver 
plate were allowed to be sold without licence. Instead 
of the duty before payable upon licences, another was 
granted, to be taken out by certain dealers in gold and 
silver plate, pawnbrokers, and refiners. This affair being 
discussed, the house took into consideration the claims of 
the proprietors of lands purchased for the better securing 
of his majesty's docks, ships, and stores at Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Plymouth; and for the better fortifying the 
town of Portsmouth and citadel of Plymouth, in pursu- 
ance of an act passed in the last session. We have ' 
already specified the sum granted for this purpose, in 
consequence of a resolution of the house, upon which a 
bill being founded, soon passed into a law without oppo** 
sition \ 

XIX. In the month of April a bill was brought in for 
the more effectual preventing the fraudulent importation 
of cambrics ; and while it was under deliberation, several 
merchants and wholesale drapers of the city of London 
presented a petition, representing the grievances to which 
they, and many thousands of other traders, would be sub^ 
jected, should the bill, as it then stood, be passed into a 
law. According to their request, they were heard by their 
counsel on the merits of this remonstrance, and some 
amendments were made to the bill in their favour. At 
length it received the royal assent, and became a law to 



« The next bill which was brought into the house related to the summons 
issued by the commissioners of the excise, and justices of the peace, for the ap- 
pearance of persons offending against, or for forfeitures incurred by, the laws of 
excise. As some doubts had arisen with respect to the method of summoning 
in such cases, this bill, which obtained the royal assent in due course, enacted, 
that a summons left at the house, or usual place of residence, or with the wife, 
child, or menial servants of the person so summoned, should be held as legal 
notice, as well as the leaving such notice at the house, workhouse, warehouse, 
shop, cellar, vault, or usual place of residence, of such person, directed to him 
}}y his ri^ht or assumed name ; and all dealers in coffee, tea, or chocolate, were 
subjected to the penalty of twenty pounds, as often as they should neglect to 
attend the commissioners of e;ccise when summoned in this manner. 
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1769. the following cffeet : it enactedi that no cambrics^ French 
"" lawns, or UnenB of this kind, usually entered under the 

denomiQation of eambricB, should be imported after the 
first day of next August, but in bales, cases, or boxes, 
covered with sackcloth or oanras, ccmtaining each one 
hundred whole pieces, or two hundred half pieces, on 
penalty of forfeiting the whole : that cambrics and French 
lawns should be imported for exportation only, lodged in 
the king's warehouses, and delivered out under like security 
and restrictions as prohibited East India merchandise; 
and, on importation, pay only the half subsidy : that all 
cambrics and French lawns in the custody of any person 
should be deposited, by the first of August, in the king's 
warehouses, the bonds thereupon delivered up, and the 
* drawback on exportation paid ; yet the goods should not 
be delivered out again but for exportation : that cambrics 
and French lawns exposed to sale, or found in the posses* 
sion of private persons, after the said day, should be for- 
feited, and liable to be searched for and seized, in like 
manner as other prohibited and uncustomed goods are ; 
and the offender should forfeit two hundred pounds over 
and above all other penalties and forfeitures inflicted by 
any former act: that if any doubt should arise concerning 
the species or quality of the goods, or the place wherQ 
they were lAanufactured, the proof should lie on the 
owner : finally, that the penalty of five pounds, inflicted 
by a former act, and payable to the informer, on any per- 
son that should wear any cambric or French lawns, should 
still remain in force, and be recoverable, on conviction, by 
oath of one vritness, before one justice of the peace.-*-The 
last successful bill which this session produced, was that 
relating to the augmentation of the salaries of the judges 
in his majesty's superior courts of justice. A motion 
having been made for an instruction to the committee of 
supply, to consider of the said augmentation, the chan^ 
cellor of the exchequer acquainted the house that this 
augmentation was recommended to them by bi^ majesty. 
Nevertheless the motion was opposed, and a warm debate 
ensued. At length, however, being carried in the affirm-* 
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ative, the cpminittee agreed to certain resobitionB, on it59. 
which a bill was founded. While it remained under dis- """ 
oasaon^ a motion was made for an instruction to the com- 
mittee, that they should have power to receive a clause or 
clauses for restraining the judges, comprehended within 
die provisions of the bill, from receiving any fee, gift, pre- 
sent, or entertainment from any city, town, borough, or 
corporation, or from any sheriff, gaoler, or other officer, 
upon their several respective circuits, and from taking any 
gratuity from any office or officer of any of the courts of 
law. Another motion was made for a clause restraining 
such judges, barons, and justices, as were comprehended 
within the provisions of the bill, from interfering, other- 
wise than by giving their own votes, in any election of 
members to serve in parliament ; but both these proposals 
being put to the vote, were carried in the negative. 
These two motions being overruled by the majority, the 
bill underwent some amendments; and having passed 
through both houses in the ordinary course, was enacted 
into a law by the royal sanction. With respect to the im- 
port of this act, it is no other than the establishment of 
the several stamp duties applied to the augmentation; and 
the appropriation of their produce in such, a manner, that 
the crown cannot alter the application of the sums thus 
granted in parliament. But on this occasion, no attempt 
was niade in favour of the independency of the judges, 
which seems to have been invaded by a late interpretation 
of, or rather by a deviation from, the act of settlement ; in 
which it is expressly ordained, that the commissions of the 
judges should continue in force gtiamdiu se bene gesserint; 
that their salaries should be fixed, and none of them re- 
movable but by an address of both houses of parliament. 
It was then, without all doubt, the intention of the legis- 
lature that every judge should enjoy his office during life, 
unless convicted by legal trial of some misbehaviour, or 
unless both houses of parliament should concur in desiring 
his removal : but the doctrine now adopted imports, that 
no commission can continue in force longer than the life 
of the king by whom it was granted ; that, therefore, the 
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1759. commissions of the judges must be renewed by a new king 
at his accession, who should have it in his power to employ 
either those whom he finds acting as judges at his acces- 
sion, or confer their offices on others, with no other re* 
straint than that the condition of new commissions should 
be quamdiu se bene gesserint. Thus the office of judge is 
rendered more precarious, and the influence of the crown 
receives a considerable reinforcement. 

XX. Among the bills that miscarried in the course of 
this session, we may number a second attempt to carry 
into execution the scheme which was offisred last year for 
the more effisctual manning the navy, preventing deser-- 
tion, and relieving and encouraging the seamen of Great 
Britain. A bill was accordingly brought in, couched in 
nearly the same terms that had been rejected in the last 
session ; and it was supported by a considerable number 
of members, animated with a true spirit of patriotism : but 
to the trading part of the nation it appeared one of those 
plausible projects, which, though agreeable in speculation, 
can never be reduced into practice, without a concomit^ 
ancy of greater evils than those they were intended to re- 
move. While the bill remained under the consideration 
of the house, petitions were presented against it by the 
merchants of Bristol, Scarborough, Whitby, Kingston-: 
upon-HuU, and Lancaster, representing, that by such a 
law, the trade of the kingdom, which is the nursery and 
support of seamen at all times, and that spirit of equipping 
private ships of war, which had been of distinguished 
service to the nation, would be laid under such difficulties 
as might cause a great stagnation in the former, and a 
total suppression of the latter ; the bill, therefore, would 
be highly prejudicial to the marine of the kingdom, and 
altogether ineffectual for the purposes intended. A great 
uumber of books and papers relating to trading ships and 
vessels, as well as to seamen, and other persons protected 
or pressed into the navy, and to expenses occasioned by 
pressing men into the navy, were examined in a committee 
of the whole house, and the bill was improved with many 
amendments ; nay, after it was printed and engrossed, several 
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clauses were added by way of rider ; yet still the experi- 1759. 
»ent seemed dangerous. The motion for its being passed 
was violently opposed ; warm debates ensued ; they were 
adjourned, and resumed ; and the arguments against the 
bill appeared at length in such a striking light, that, when 
the question was put» the majority declared for the nega* 
tive. The regulations which had been made in parlia- 
ment during the twenty-sixth, the twenty-eighth, and 
thirtieth years of the present reign, for the preservation of 
the public roads, being attended with some inconve* 
niencies in certain parts of the kingdom ; petitions were 
brought from some counties in Wales, as well as from the 
freeholders of Herefordshire, the farmers of Middlesex, 
and others, enumerating the di£Sculties attending the use 
of br.oad wheels in one case, and the limitation of horses 
used in drawing carriages with narrow wheels in the other. 
The matter of these remonstrances was considered in a 
committer of the whole house, which resolved, that the 
weight to be carried by all waggons and carts, travelling 
on the turnpike roads, should be limited. On this reso- 
lution a bill was framed, for amending and reducing into 
one act of parliament the three acts before mentioned for 
the preservation of the public highways ; but some objec- 
tions being started, and a petition interposed by the land- 
owners of Suffolk and Norfolk, alleging that the bill, if 
passed into a law, would render it impossible to bring 
fresh provisions from those counties to London, as the 
supply depended absolutely upon the quickness of convey- 
ance, the further consideration of it was postponed to a 
longer day, and never resumed in the sequel; so that the 
attempt miscarried. 

XXI. Of all the subjects which, in the course of this 
session, fell under the cognizance of parliament, there was 
none that more interested the humanity, or challenged 
the redress, of the legislature, than did the case of the 
poor insolvent debtors, who languished under all the 
miseries of indigence and imprisonment. In the month of 
February a petition was offered to the commons in behalf 
of bankrupts, who represented, that having scrupulously 
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17^. conformed to the laws made concerning bankruptcy, by 
" surrendering their all iipon oath, for the benefit of their 

creditors, they had nevertheless been refused their certifi- 
cates, without any probability of relief: that by this cruel 
refusal, many bankrupts have been obliged to abscond, 
while others were immured in prison, and these unhappy 
sufferers groaned under the particular hardship of being 
excluded from the benefit of laws occasionally made for the 
relief of insolvent debtors : that the power vested in credi- 
tors of refusing certificates to their, bankrupts was, as the 
petitioners conceived, founded upon a presumption that 
such power would be tenderly exercised, and never but in 
notorious cases ; but the great increase in the number of 
bankrupts within two years past, and the small propor- 
tion of those who had been able to obtain their certificates^ 
seemed to demonstrate that the power had been used 
for cruel and unjust purposes, contrary to the intention 
of the legislature : that as the greater part . of the pe- 
titioners and their fellow-sufferers must inevitably and 
speedily perish, with their distressed families, unless sea- 
sonably relieved by the interposition of parliament, they 
implored the compassion of the house, from which they 
hoped immediate favour and reUef. This petition was^ 
acccMnpanied with a printed case, explaining the nature 
of the laws relating to bankrupts, and pointing out their, 
defects in point of policy as well as humanity; but little- 
regard was seemingly paid to either remonstrance. Other 
petitions, however, being presented by insolvent debtors, 
imprisoned in different gaols within the kingdom, leave, 
was given to bring in a bill for their relief, and a committee 
appointed to examine the laws relating to bankruptcy. 

XXII. Among other petitionary remonstrances on this 
subject, the members were separately presented with the. 
printed case of captain George Walker, a prisoner in the. 
gaol of the king's bench, who had been declared a bank-^ 
nipt, and complained that he had been subjected to some 
flagrant acts of injustice and oppression. The case con- 
tained such extraordinary allegations, and the captain's 
character was so remarkably fair and interesting, that the . 
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committee, which were empowered to send for persons/ 1769; 
papers, and records, resolved to jnquire into the parti* — — - 
culars of his misfortune. A motion was made and agreed 
to, that the marshal of the prison should bring the cap- 
tain before the committee ; and the speaker's warrant was 
issued accordingly. The prisoner was produced, and ex- • 
amined at several sittings ; and some of the members ex- 
pressed a laudable eagerness to do him justice : but his 
antagonists were very powerful, and left no stone unturned 
to frustrate the purpose of the inquiry, which was dropped 
of course at the end of the session. Thus the unfortu- 
nate captain Walker, who had, in the late warj remark- 
ably distinguished himself at sea by his courage and con- 
duct, repeatedly signalized himself against the enemies of 
his country, was sent back, without redress, to the gloomy 
mansions of a gaol, where he had already pined for 
several years, useless to himself, and lost to the commu- 
nity, while he might have been profitably employed in re- 
trieving his own fortune, and exerting his talents for the 
general advantage of the nation. While this affair was 
in agitation, the bill for the relief of insolvent debtors was 
prepared, printed, and read a second time ; but, when • 
the motion was made for its being committed, a debate 
arose, and this was adjourned from time to time till the 
end of the session. In the mean time, the committee con- 
tmued to deliberate upon the laws relating to bankruptcy; 
and in the beginning of June reported their resolution to 
the house, that, in their opinion, some amendment might 
be made to the laws concerning bankruptcy, to the ad- 
vantage of creditors, and reUef of insolvents. Such was 
the notice vouchsafed to the cries of many British sub- 
jects, deprived of liberty, and destitute of the common 
necessaries of life. 

XXIII. It would engage us in a long digressive discus- 
sion, were we to inquire how the spirit of the laws in Eng- 
land, so famed for lenity, has been exasperated into such 
severity against insolvent debtors ; and why, among a 
people so distinguished for generosity and compassion, 
the gaols should be more filled with prisoners than they 
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1769. are in any other part of Christendom. Perhaps both 
these deviations from^a general character are violent 
efforts of a wary legislature made in behalf of trade, which 
cannot be too much cherished in a nation that principally 
depends upon commerce. The question is, whether this 
laudable aim may not be more effectually accomplished, 
without subjecting individuals to oppression, arising from 
the cruelty and revenge of one another. As the laws are 
modelled at present, it cannot be denied that the debtor* 
in some cases, lies in a peculiar manner at the mercy of 
his creditor. By the original and common law of England, 
no man could be imprisoned for debt. The plaintiff in 
any civil action could have no execution upon his judg- 
ment against either the body or the lands of the defend* 
ant: even with respect to his goods and chattels, which 
were subject to execution, he was obliged to leave him 
such articles as were necessary for agriculture. But, in 
process of time, this indulgence being found prejudicial 
to commerce, a law was enacted in the reign of Edward 
the first, allowing execution on the person of the debtor, 
provided his goods and chattels were not sufficient to pay 
the debt which he had contracted. This law was still at- 
tended with a very obvious inconvenience. The debtor 
who possessed an estate in lands, was tempted to secrete 
his moveable effects, and live in concealment on the pro- 
duce of his lands, while the sheriff connived at his retire- 
ment. To remove this evil, a second statute was enacted 
in the same reign, granting immediate execution against 
the body, lands, and goods of the debtor; yet his effects 
could not be sold for the benefit of his creditors till the 
expiration of three months, during which he himself could 
dispose of them for ready money, in order to discharge 
his encumbrances. If the creditor was not satisfied in 
this manner, he continued in possession of the debtors 
\knds, and detained the debtor himself in prison, where 
he was obliged to supply him with bread and water for his 
support, until the debt was discharged. Other severe re- 
gulations were made in the sequel, particularly in the 
reign of Edward the third, which gave rise to the writ of 
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capias ad satisfaciendum. This^ indeed, render^ the .17S9. 
preceding laws, called statute merebanty and statute staple, 
altogether unnecessary. Though the liberty of the 8ub<^ 
ject and the security of the landholder were thus, in 
some measure, sacrificed to the advantage of commerce^ 
an imprisoned debtor was not left entirely at the mercy of 
an inexorable creditor. If he nwde all the satisfaction in 
his power, and could show that his insolvency was owing 
to real misfortunes, the court of chancery interposed on 
his petition, and actually ordered him to be discharged 
from prison, when no good reason for detaining him could 
be assigned. This interposition, which seems naturally 
to belong to a court of equity, constituted with a view to 
mitigate the rigour of the common law, ceased, in all pro* 
babilaty, after the restoration of Charles the second, and 
of consequence the prisons were filled with debtors. 
Then the legislature charged themselves with the exten-^ 
•ion of a power, which perhaps a chancellor no longer 
thought himself safe in exercising ; and in the year one 
thousand six hundred and seventy, passed the first act for 
the relief of insolvent debtors, granting a release to all 
prisoners for debt, without distinction or inquiry. By this - 
general indulgence, which has even in a great measure 
continued in all subsequent acts of the same kind, the 
lenity of the parliament may be sometimes misapplied^ 
inasmuch as insolvency is often criminal, arising from pro* 
fligacy and extravagance, which deserve ta be severely 
punished. Yet, even for this species of insolvency, per- 
petual imprisonment, aggravated by the miseries of ex- 
treme indigence, and the danger of perishing through 
famine, may be deemed a punishment too severe. How 
cruel then must it be to leave the most innocent bankrupt 
exposed to this punishment, from the revenge or sinister 
design of a merciless creditor; a creditor by whose fraud, 
perhaps, the prisoner became a bankrupt, and by whose 
craft he is detained in gaol, lest, by his discharge from 
prisiMi, he should be enabled to seek that redress in 
chancery to which he is entitled on a fair account! The 
severity of the law was certainly intended against fraudu- 
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\769. lent bankrupts only; and the statute of bankruptcy is 

doubtless favourable to insolvents, as it discharges from 

all former debts those who obtained their certificates. As 
British subjects, they are surely entitled to the same 
indulgence which is granted to other insolvents. They 
were always included in every act passed for the relief of 
insolvent debtors, till the sixth year of George the first, 
when they were first excepted from this benefit. By a 
law enacted in the reign of queen Anne relating to bank- 
ruptcy, any creditor was at liberty to object to the con- 
firmation of the bankrupt's certificate; but the .chancellor 
had power to judge whether the objection was frivolous 
or well founded: yet, by a later act, the chancellor is 
obliged to confirm the certificate, if it is agreeable to four- 
fifths in number and value of the creditors ; whereas he 
cannot confirm it, should he be opposed, even without any 
reason assigned, by one creditor to whom the greater 
part of the debt is owing. It might, therefore, deserve 
the consideration of parliament, whether, in extending 
their clemency to the poor, it should not be equally, dif- 
fused to bankrupts and other insolvents ; whether proper 
* distinctions ought not to be made between the innocent 
bankrupt who fails through misfortunes in trade, and him 
who becomes insolvent from fraud or profligacy; and 
finally, whether the inquiry and trial of all such cases 
would not properly fall within the province of chancery, 
a tribunal instituted for the mitigation of common law. 

XXIV. The house of commons seems to have been de-* 
termined on another measure, which, however, does not 
admit of explanation. An order was made in the month 
of February, that leave should be given to bring in a bill 
to explain, amend, and render efiectual so much of an act, 
passed in the thirteenth year of George the second, against 
the excessive increase of horse races and deceitful gaming, 
as related to that increase. The bill was accordingly 
presented, read, printed, and ordered to be committed to 
a committee of the whole house ; but the order was de- 
layed from time to time till the end of the session. Some 
progress was likewise made in another affair of greater 
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consequence to the community. A committee was ap- 1750. 
pointed in the month of March, to take into consideration ' 
the state of the poor in England, as well as the laws 
enacted for their maintenance. The clerks of the peace 
belonging to all the counties, cities, and towns in England 
and Wales, were ordered to transmit, for the perusal of 
the house, an account of the annual expense of passing 
vagrants through their respective divisions and districts 
for four years ; and the committee began to deliberate on 
this important subject. In the latter end of May the 
house was made acquainted with their resolutions, im- 
porting, that the present method of relieving the poor in 
the respective parishes, where no workhouses have been 
provided for their reception and employment, are, in ge- 
neral, very burdensome to the inhabitants, and tend to 
render the poor miserable to themselves, and useless to 
the community : that the present method p{ giving money 
out of the parochial rates to persons capable of labour, in 
order to prevent them from claiming an entire subsistence 
for themselves and their families, is contrary to the spirit * 
and intention of the laws for the relief of the poor, is a 
dangerous power in the hands of parochial officers, a mis- 
application of the public money, and a great encourage- 
ment to idleness and intemperance: that the employment 
of the poor, under proper direction and management, in ■ 
such works and manufactures as are suited to their re- 
spective capacities, would be of great utility to the public: 
that settling the poor in workhouses, to be provided in 
the several counties and ridings in England and Wales, 
under the direction and management of governors and 
trustees to be appointed for that purpose, would be the 
most effectual method of relieving such poor persons as 
by age, infirmities, or diseases, are rendered incapable of 
supporting themselves by their labour ; of employing the 
iEible and industrious, reforming the idle and profligate, 
and of educating poor children in religion and industry: 
that the poor in such workhouses would be better regu- 
lated and maintained, and managed with nM)re advantage 
to the public, by guardians, governors, or trustees, to be 
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1700. specially appointed or chosen for that purpose, and in* 
corporated with such powers, and under such restrictions, 
■as the legislature should deem proper, than by the annual 
parochial officers: that erecting workhouses upon waste 
lands, and appropriating a certain quantity of such lands 
to be cuhivated, in order to produce provision for the 
poor in the said houses, would not <mly be the means of. 
instructing and employing many of the said poor in agri- 
culture, but lessen the expense of the public: that contro* 
versies and lawsuits concerning the settlements of poor 
persons occasioned a very great, and, in general, an useless 
expense to the public, amounting to many thousand 
pounds per annum; and that often more money is ex* 
pended in ascertaining such settlements by each of the 
contending parishes than would be sufficient to maintain 
the paupers: that should workhouses be established for 
the general reception of the poor, in the respective coun- 
ties and ridings of England, the laws relating to the set* 
tlements of the poor, and the passuig of vagrants, might 
be repealed : that while the present laws relating to the 
poor subsist, the compelling parish officers to grant eer* 
tificates to the poor would, in all probability, prevent the 
hardships they now suffer, in being debarred gaining their 
livelihood where they can do it most usefully to them* 
selves and the public. From these sensible resolutions, 
the reader may conceive some idea of the misconduct that 
attends the management of the poor in England, as well 
as of the grievous burdens entailed upon the people by 
the present laws which constitute this branch of the legis* 
lature. The committee's resolves being read at the table, 
an order was made that they should be taken into consi- 
deration on a certain day, when the order was again put 
off, and in the interim the parliament was prorogued. 
While the committee deliberated upon this affair, leave 
was given to prepare a bill for preventing tenants, under 
a certain yearly rent, from gaining settlements in any par- 
ticular parish, by being there rated in any land tax assess- 
ment, and paying for the landlord the money so charged* 
This order was afterwards discharged, and another bill 
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brought in to prevent any person from gaining a settle- l7fia 
menty by being rated by virtue of an act of parliament for " 
granting an aid to bis majesty by a land tax, and paying 
the same. The bill was accordingly presented, read, com- 
mitted, and passed the lower house ; but among the lords 
it miscarried. It can never be expected that the poor will 
be managed with economy and integrity, while the exe- 
cution of the laws relating to their maintenance is left in 
the hands of low tradesmen, who derive private advantage 
from supplying them with necessaries, and often favour 
the imposition of one another with the most scandalous 
collusion. This is an evil which will never be remediedi 
until persons of independent fortune and unblemished in- 
tegrity, actuated by a spirit of true patriotism, shall rescue 
their fellow citizens from the power of such interested 
miscreants, by taking the poor into their own manage- 
ment and protection. Instead of multiplying laws with 
respect to the settlement and management of the poor, 
which serve only to puzzle and perplex the parish and 
peace officers, it would become the sagacity of the legis- 
lature to take some effectual precautions to prevent the 
increase of paupers and vagrants, which is become an in- 
tolerable nuisance to the commonwealth. Towards this 
salutary end, surely nothing would more contribute than 
a reformation of the police, that would abolish those in- 
famous places of entertainment which swarm in every 
corner of the metropolis, seducing people of all ranks 'to 
extravagance, profligacy, and ruin; and would restrict, 
within due bounds, the number of public houses, which 
are augmented to an enormous degree, affording so many 
asylums for riot and debauchery, and corrupting the 
morals of the common people to such a pitch of licentious 
indecency, as must be a reproach to every civilized nation. 
Let it not be affirmed, to the disgrace of Great Britain, 
that such receptacles of vice and impunity subsist under 
the connivance of the government, according to the narrow 
views and confined speculations of those shallow politi- 
cians, who imagine that the revenue is increased in pro- 
portion to the quantity of strong liquors consumed in such 
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1759. infamous recesses of intemperance. Were this in reality 

' the case, that administration would deserve to be branded 

with eternal infamy, which could sacrifice to such a base 
consideration the health, the lives, and the morals of 
their fellow creatures : but nothing can be more fallacious 
than the supposition, that the revenue of any govemn^ent 
can be increased by the augmented intemperance of the 
people ; for intemperance is the bane of industry, as well 
as of population ; and what the government gains in the 
articles of the duty on malt, and the excise upon liquors, 
will always be greatly overbalanced by the loss in other 
articles, arising from the diminution of hands, and the ne- 
glect of labour. 

XXY. Exclusive of the bills that were actually pre- 
pared, though they did not pass in the course of this ses- 
sion, the commons deliberated on other important sub- 
jects, which, however, were not finally discussed. In the 
beginning of the session, a committee being appointed to 
resume the inquiry touching the regulation of weights and 
measures, a subject we have mentioned in the history of 
the preceding session, the box which contained a Troy 
pound weight, locked up by order of the house, was again 
produced by the clerk, in whose custody it had been de- 
posited. This affair being carefully investigated, the 
committee agreed to fourteen resolutions ^ In the mean 

f As the curiosity of the reader may be interested in these resolutions, we 
shall here insert them for his satisfaction. I'he committee resolved, that the ell 
ought to contain one yard and one quarter, according to the yard mentioned in 
the third resolution of the former committee upon the subject of weights and 
measures : that the pole or perch should contain in length five such yards and 
a half; the furlong two hundred and twenty ; and the mile one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty : that the super6cial perch should contain thirty square yards 
and a quarter ; the rood one thousand two hundred and ten ; and the acre four 
thousand eight hundred and forty : that, according to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
resolutions of the former committee, upon the subject of weights and measures, 
agreed to by the house on the second day of June in the preceding year, the 
quart ought to contain seventy cubical inches and one half; the pint thirty*five 
and one quarter; Che peck five hundred and sixty-four; and the bushel two 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six. That the several parts of the pound, men- 
tioned in the eighth resolution of the former committee, examined and adjusted 
in the presence of this committee, viz. the half pound or six ounces, quarter of 
a pound or three ounces, two ounces, one ounce, two half ounces, the nvepenny 
weight, threepenny weight, twopenny weight, and onepenny weight, the twelve 
grains, six grains, three grains, two grains, and two of one grain each, ought to 
be the models of the several parts of the said pound, and to be used for sizing «c 
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time it was ordered, that all the weights referred to in- the 1759. 
report, should be delivered to the clerk of the house, to be ~ 
locked up, and brought forth occasionally. 

adjusting weights for the future. That all weights exceeding a pound should be 
of brass, copper, bell metal, or cast iron ; and all those of cast iron should be 
made in the form, and with a handle of hammered iron, such as the pattern 
herewith produced, having the mark of the weight cast in the iron ; and all 
weights of a pound, or under, should be of gold, silver, brass, copper, or bell 
metal. That all weights of cast iron should have the initial letters of the name 
of the maker upon the upper bar of the handle ; and all other weights should 
have the same, together with the mark of the weights, according to this stand- 
ard, upon some convenient part thereof. That the yard, mentioned in the second 
resolution of the former committee, upon the subject of weights and measures, 
agreed to by the house in the last session, being the standard of length j and the 
pound, mentioned in the eighth resolution, being the standard of weight, ought 
to be deposited in the court of the receipt of the exchequer, and the chief 
baron, and the seal of office of the chamberlain of the exchequer, and not to be 
opened but by the order and in the presence of the chancellor of the exchequer 
and chief baron for the time being. That the most effectual means to ascertain 
uniformity in measures of length and weight, to be used throughout the realm, 
would be to appoint certain persons at one particular office, with clerks and 
workmen under them, for the purpose only of sizing and adjusting, for the use 
of the subjects, all measures of length, and all weights, being parts, multiples, 
or certain proportions of the standards to be used for the future. That a model 
or pattern of the said standard yard, mentioned in the second resolution of the 
former committee, and now in the custody of the clerk of the house, and a model 
or pattern of the standard pound, mc/Otioned in the eighth resolution of that com- 
mittee, together with models or patterns of the parts of the said pound, now 
presented to the house, and also of the multiples of the said pound, mentioned 
in this report (when the same are adjusted,) should be kept in the said office, in 
custody of the said persons to be appointed for sizing weights and measures, 
under the seal of the chief baron of the exchequer for the time being ; to be 
opened only by order of the said chief baron, in his presence, or the presence of 
one of the barons of the exchequer, on the application 6f the said persons, for 
the purpose of correcting and adjusting, as occasion should require, the patterns 
or models used at the said office, for sizing measures of length and weight de- 
livered out to the subjects. That models or patterns of the said standard yard 
and standard pound aforesaid, and also models or patterns of the parts and mul- 
tiples aforesaid of the said pound, should be lodged in the said office for the 
siting of such measures of length or weight, as, being parts, multiples, or propor- 
tions of the said standards, should hereafter be required by any of his majesty's 
subjects. That all measures of length and weight, sized at the said office, should 
be marked in some convenient part thereof with such marks as should be thought 
expedient, to show the identity of the measures and weights sized at the said 
office, and to discover any frauds that may be committed therein. That the said 
office should be kept within a convenient distance of the court of exchequer at 
Westminster; and all the measures of length and weight within a certain dis- 
tance of London, should be corrected and reassized, as occasion should require, 
at the said office. That, in order to enforce the uniformity in weights and mea- 
sures to be used for the future, all persons appointed by the crown to act as jus- 
tices of the peace in any county, city, or town corporate^ being respectively 
counties within themselves, throughout the realm^, should be empowered to hear 
and determine, and put the law in execution, in respect to weights and measures 
only, without any of them being obliged to sue out a dedimut, or to act in any 
other nnatter; and the said commissioners should be empowered to sue, im- 
prison, inflict, or mitigate such penalties as should be thought proper ; and have 
such other authority as should be necessary for compelling the use of weights 
and measures, agreeably to the aforesaid standards. The models or patterns of 
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1759. XXVL The hooBe of eommons, among other articles 
of domestic economyi bestowed some attention oil the hos- 
. pital for foundlings^ which was now, more than ever, be- 
come a matter of national consideration. The accounts 
relating to this charity having been demanded, and sub- 
jected to the inspection of the members, were, together 
with the king's recommendation, referred to the committee 
of supply, where they produced the resolution' which we 
have already specified among the other grants of the year. 
The house afterwards resolved itself into a committee, to 
deliberate on the state of the hospital, and examine its 
accounts. On the third day of May their resolutions 
were reported to the following effect : that the appointing, 
by the governors and guardians of the said hospital, 
places in the several counties, ridings, or divisions in this 
kingdom, for the first reception of exposed and deserted 
young children, would be attended with many evil conse- 
quences ; and that the conveying of children from the 
country to the said hospital is attended with many evil 
consequences, and ought to be prevented. - A bill was 
ordered to be brought in, founded upon this last resolu- 
tion, but never presented ; therefore the inquiry produced 
no effect. Notwithstanding the institution of this charity^ 
for the support of which great sums are yearly levied on 
the public, it does not appear that the bills of mortality, 
respecting new-born children, are decreased, nor the 
shocking crime of infant murder rendered less frequent 
than heretofore. It may, therefore, not be improperly 
styled a heavy additional tax for the propagation of bas- 
tardy, and the encouragement of idleness, among the com^ 
men people; besides the tendency it has to extinguish 
the feelings of the heart, and dissolve those family ties of 
blood by which the charities are connected. 

XXVII. In the month of March, leave was given to 
bring in a bill for the more effectual preventing of the 

the said standard yard and ]>oond,'and of the parts and multiples thereof, before 
mentioned, should be distributed in each county, in such a manner as to be 
readily used for evidence in all cases where measures and weights should be 
questioned before the said commissioners, and for adjusting the same in a propei 
manner. 
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melting down and exporting the gold and silver coin of 1759. 

the kingdom, and the personjs were nominated to prepare 

it; but the bill never appeared, and no further inquiry 
was made about the matter. Perhaps it was supposed 
that such a measure might be thought an encroadiment 
on the prerogative of the crown, which hath always exer- 
cised the power of fixing the standard, and regulating the 
currency of the coin. Perhaps such a step was deferred 
on account of the war, during which a great quantity of 
gold and silver was necessarily exported to the continent, 
for the support of the allies and armies in the pay. of 
Great Britain. The legislature, however, would do well 
to consider this eternal maxim in computation, that when 
a greater quantity of bullion is exported in waste, than 
can be replaced by commerce, the nation must be hasten- 
ing to a state of insolvency. Over and above these pro- 
ceedings in this session ,o( parliament, it may not be un- 
necessary to mention several messages which were sent by 
the king to the house of commons. That relating to the 
vote of credit we have already specified in our account of 
the supply. On the twenty-sixth day of April, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer presented to the house two mes- 
sages signed by. his majesty, one in favour of his subjects 
in North America, and the other in ^behalf of the East 
India company: the former recommending to their con- 
sideration, the zeal and vigour with which his faithful sub- 
jects in North America had exerted themselves in defence 
of his just rights and possessions ; desiring he might be 
enabled to give them a proper compensation for the ex- 
penses incurred by the respective provinces in levying, 
clothing, and paying the troops raised in that country, 
according as the active vigour and strenuous e£forts of the 
several colonies should appear to merit: in the latter, he 
desired the house would etnpower him to assist the East 
India company in defraying the expense of a military force 
in the East Indies, to be maintained by them, in lieu of a 
battalion of regular troops withdrawn from thence, and 
returned to Ireland. Both these messages were referred 
to the committee of supply, and produced the resolutions 
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1759. upon each subject which we have already explained. The 
message relating to a projected invasion by the enemies of 
Great Britain we shall particularize in its proper place^ 
when we come to record the circumstances and miscar- 
riage of that design. In the mean time it may not be im- 
proper to observe, that the thanks of the house of com- 
mons were voted and given to admiral Boscawen and 
major-general Amherst, for the services they had done 
their king and country in North America; and the same 
compliment was paid to admiral Osborne, for the success 
of his cruise in the Mediterranean. 

XXVIII. The session was closed on the second day. of 
June with a speech to both houses, from the commis- 
sioners appointed by his majesty for that purpose. In 
this harangue the parliament was given to understand, 
that the king approved of their conduct, and. returned 
them his thanks for their condescension : that the hopes 
he had conceived of their surmounting the difficulties 
which lay in the way, were founded on the wisdom, zeal, 
and affection of so good a parliament, and that his ex- 
pectations were fully answered : that they had considered 
the war in all its parts, and notwithstanding its long con- 
tinuance, through the obstinacy of the enemy, had made 
such provision for the many different operations, as ought 
to convince the adversaries of Great Britain, that it would 
be for their interest, as well as for the ease and relief of 
all Europe, to embrace equitable and honourable terms of 
accommodation. They were told that, by their assistance, 
the combined army in Germany had been completed ; 
powerful squadrons, as well as numerous bodies of land 
forces, were employed in America, in order to maintain 
the British rights and possessions, and annoy the enemy 
in the. most sensible manner in that country: that, as 
France was making considerable preparations in her dif- 
ferent ports, he had taken care to put his fleet at home in 
the best condition, both of strength and situation, to guard 
against and repel any attempts that might be meditated 
against his kingdoms : that all his measures had been di- 
rected to assert the honour of his crown ; to preserve the 
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essential interests of his faithful subjects ; to support the 1759. 
cause of the protestant religion, and public liberty : he, 
therefore, trusted that the uprightness of his intentions 
-would draw down the blessing of heaven upon his en- 
deavours. He expressed his hope, that the precautions 
they had taken to prevent and correct the excesses of the 
privateers would produce the desired effect : a considera- 
tion which the king had much at heart ; for, though sen- 
sible of the utility of that service, when under proper 
regulations, he was determined to do his utmost to pre- 
vent any injuries or hardships which might be sustained 
by the subjects of neutral powers, so far as might be 
practicable, and consistent with his majesty's just right to 
hinder the trade of his enemies from being collusively 
and fraudulently covered. He not only thanked the com- 
mons, but applauded the firmness and vigour with which 
they had acted, as well as their prudence in judging, that 
notwithstanding the present burdens, the making ample 
provision for carrying on the war was the most probable 
means to bring it to an honourable and happy conclusion. 
He assured them, that no attention should be wanting on 
his part for the faithful application of what had been 
granted. They were informed be had nothing further to 
desire, but that they would carry down the same good 
dispositions, and propagate them in their several counties, 
which they had shown in their proceedings during the 
session. These declarations being pronounced, the par- 
liament was prorogued. 

XXIX. The people of England, provoked on one hand 
by the intrigues, the hostilities, and menaces of France, 
and animated on the other by the pride of triumph and 
success, which never fails to reconcile them to difficulties^ 
howsoever great, and expense, however enormous, at this 
period breathed nothing but war, and discoursed about 
nothing but new plans of conquest. We have seen how 
liberally the parliament bestowed the nation's money; and 
the acquiescence of the subjects in general under the ad- 
ditional burdens which had been imposed, appeared in 
the remarkable eagerness with which they embarked in 
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1759. the subscription planned by the legisUture ; in the vigor- 
ous assistance they contributed towards manning the navy, 
recruiting the army, and levying additional forces; and 
the warlike spirit which began to diffuse itself through all 
ranks of the people. This was a spirit which the ministry 
carefully cherished and cultivated for the support of the 
war, which, it must be owned, was prosecuted with an 
ardour and e£Scacy peculiar to the present administration. 
True it is, the German war had been for some time 
adopted as an object of importance by the British coun- 
cils, and a resolution was taken to maintain it without 
flinching : at the same time it must be allowed, that this 
consideration had not hitherto weakened the attention of 
the ministry to the operations in America, where alone 
the war may be said to have been carried on and prose- 
cuted on British principles, so as to distress th6 enemy in 
their most tender part, and at the same time acquire the 
most substantial advantages to the subjects of Britain. 
For these two purposes, every preparation was made that 
sagacity could suggest, or vigour execute. The navy was 
repaired and augmented ; and, in order to man the dif- 
ferent squadrons, the expedient of pressing, that disgrace 
to a British administration, was practised both by land 
and water with extraordinary rigour and vivacity. A pro- 
clamation was issued, offering a considerable bounty for 
every seaman and every landman that should, by a certain 
day, enter voluntarily into the service. As an additional 
encouragement to this class of people, the king promised 
his pardon to all sean^en who had deserted from the 
respective ships to which they belonged, provided they 
should return to their duty by the third day of July ; but 
at the same time he declared, that those who should neg- 
lect this opportunity, at a time when their country so 
much required their service, would, upon being appre- 
hended, incur the penalty of a court-martial, and, if con- 
victed, be deemed unfit objects of the royal mercy. All 
justices of the peace, mayors, and magistrates of corpora- 
tions throughout Great Britain, were commanded to make 
particular search for straggling seamen fit for the service. 
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and to send all that should be found to the nearest sea- 1759. 
port, that they might be sent on board by the sea officer 
there conunanding. Other methods, more gentle and ef- 
fectualy were taken to levy and recruit the land fbrdes. 
New regiments were raised, on his majesty'^ promise, that 
every man should be entitled to his discharge at the end 
-of three years; and the premiums for enlisting were in- 
trreased. Over and above these indulgences, considerable 
bounties were offered and given by cities, towns, corpora- 
tions, and even by individuals; so universally were the 
people possessed with a spirit of chivalry and adventure. 
The example was set by the metropolis, where the com- 
mon council resolved, that voluntary subscriptions should 
be received in the chamber of London, to be appropriated 
as bounty money to such persons as should engage in his 
majesty's service. The city subscribed a considerable 
sum for that purpose ; and a committee of aldermen and 
commoners was appointed to attend at Guildhall, to re- 
ceive and apply the subscriptions. As a further en- 
couragement to volunteers, they moreover resolved, that 
every person so entering should be entitled to the freedom 
of the city, at the expiration of three years, or sooner, if 
the war should be brought to a conclusion. These reso- 
lutions being communicated to the king, he was pleased 
to signify his approbation, and return his thanks to the 
city, in a letter from the secretary of state to the lord 
mayor. Large sums were immediately subscribed by dif- 
ferent companies, and some private persons ; and, in imi- 
tation of the capital, bounties were offered by many dif- 
ferent communities in every quarter of the united kingdom. 
At the same time such care and diligence were used in 
disciplining the militia, that before the close of the year, 
the greater part of these truly constitutional battalions 
rivalled the regular troops in the perfection of their exer- 
cise, and seemed to be in all respects as fit for actual 
service. 

XXX. Before we proceed to record the transactions of 
the campaign that succeeded these preparations, we shall 
take notice of some domestic events, which, though not 

VOL. IV. E e 
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1769. very important in themselves, may nevertbeleM claim a 
place in the history of England. In the beginning of the 
year, the court of London was overwhelmed with affliction 
at the death of the princess dowager of Orange and Nas- 
sau, govemante of the United Provinces in the minority 
of her son, the present stadtholder. She was the eldest 
daughter of his Britannic majesty, possessed of many per- 
sonal accomplishments and exemplary virtues ; pious, mo- 
derate, sensible, and circumspect. She had exercised her 
authority with equal sagacity and resolution, respected 
even by those who were no friends to the house of Orange, 
and died with great fortitude and resignation <. In her 
will she appointed the king her father, and the princess 
dowager of Orange, her mother-in-law, honorary tutors, 
and prince Lewis of Brunswick acting tutor to her children. 
In the morning after her decease, the states-general and 
the states of Holland were extraordinarily assembled, and 
having received notice of this event, proceeded to confirm 
the regulations which had been made for the minority of 
the stadtholder. .Prince Lewis of Brunswick was invited 
to assist in the assembly of Holland, where he took the 
oaths, as representing the captain-general of the Union. 
Then he communicated to the assembly the act by which 
the princess had appointed him guardian of her children. 
He was afterwards invited to the assembly of the states- 
general, who agreed to the resolution of Holland with 
respect to his guardianship; and in the evening the differ- 
ent colleges of the government sent formal deputations to 
the young stadtholder, and the princess Caroline his 
sister, in whose names and presence they were received, 

i Feeliog b«r end approaching, she delivered a key to one of her attendants, 
directing him to fetch two papers, which she signed with her own hand. One 
was a contract of marriage between her daughter and the prince of Nassau 
Weilburgh ; the other was a letter to the states-generali beseeching them to c:oii- 
lent to this marriage, and preserve inviolate the regulations she had made, 
touching the education and tutelage of the young stadtholder. These two 
papers being signed and sealed, she sent for her children, exhorted theia to 
make proper improvements on the education they had received, and to live in 
harmony with each other. Then she implored heaven to shower its blessings 
on them both, and embraced them with the most affecting markft of maternal 
tenderness. She afterwards continued to converse calmly and deliberately with 
her friendst uid in a few hours expired. 
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and answered by their guardian and representative. A 17S9. 
formal intimation of the death of the princess was commu- 
nicated to the king her father^ in a pathetic letter, by^ the 
states-general ; who condoled with him on the irreparable 
loss which he as well as they had sustained by this melan- 
choly event; and assured him they would employ all their 
care and attention in securing and defending the rights 
and interest of the young stadtholder and the princess his 
sister, whom they considered as the children of the re** 
public The royal family of England suffered another dis- 
aster in the course of this year, by the decease of the 
princess Elisabeth Caroline, second daughter of his late 
royal highness Frederic prince of Wales, a lady of the 
most amiable character, who died at Kew in the month of 
September, before she had attained the eighteenth year 
of her age. 

XXXI. Certain privateers continuing their excesses at 
sea, and rifling neutral ships without distinction or autho- 
rity, the government resolved to vindicate the honour of 
the nation by making examples of ihoae pirates, who, as 
fast as they could be detected and secured, were brought 
to trial, and upon conviction sacrificed to justice. While 
these steps were taken to rescue the nation from the re- 
proach of violence and rapacity, which her neighbours 
had urged with such eagerness, equal spirit was exerted 
in convincing neutral powers that they should not, with 
impunity, contravene the law of nations, in favouring the 
enemies of Great Britain. A great number of causes 
were tried relating to disputed captures, and many Dutch 
vessels with their cargoes were condemned, after a fair 
hearing, notwithstanding the loud clamours of that people, 
and the repeated remonstrances of the states-general. 

XXXII. The reputation of the English was not so 
ioduch a£fected by the irregularities of her privateers, armed 
for rapine, as by the neglect of internal police, and an in« 
gredient of savage ferocity mingled in the national cha- 
racter; an ingredient that appeared but too conspicuous 
in the particulars of several shocking murders brought to 
light about this period. — One Halsey, who commanded a 
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1769. merchant ship in the voyage from Jamuba to Englandi 
having conceived some personal dislike to a poor sailor, 
insisted him with such abuse, exposed him to such hard- 
ships, and punished him with such wantonness of barba- 
rity, that the poor wretch leaped overboard in despair. 
His inhuman tyrant, envying him that death which would 
have rescued a miserable object from his brutality, plunged 
into the sea after him, and brought him on board, de- 
claring he should not escape so while there were any tor- 
ments left to inflict. Accordingly he exercised his tyranny 
upon him with redoubled rigour, until the poor creature 
expired, in consequence of the inhuman treatment he had 
sustained. This savage ruflian was likewise indicted for 
the murder of another mariner ; but being convicted on 
the first trial, the second was found unnecessary, and. the 
criminal suffered death according to the law, which .is 
perhaps too mild to malefactors convicted of such aggra- 
vated cruelty. — Another barbarous murder was perpe- 
trated in the country, near Birmingham, upon a sheriff's 
officer, by the sons of one Darby, whose effects the bailiff 
had seized on a distress' for rent. The two young assas- 
sins, encouraged by their father, attacked the unhappy 
wretch with clubs, and mangled him in a terrible manner, 
so that he hardly retained any signs of life. Not con- 
tented with this cruel execution, they stripped him naked, 
find dragging him out of the house, scourged him with a 
waggoner's whip, until the flesh was cut from his bones. 
In this miserable condition he was found weltering in his 
blood, and conveyed to a neighbouring house, where he 
immediately expired. The three barbarians were appre- 
}iended, after having made a desperate resistance. They 
were, tried, convicted, and executed : the sons were hung 
in chains,, and the body of the father dissected. — The 
iwidow of a timber merchant at Rotherhithe being cruelly 
murdered in her own house, Mary Edmonson, a young 
.woman, her niece, ran. out into the street with her arms 
£ut across, and gave the alarm, declaring her aunt had 
been assassinated by four men, who. forced their way into 
the house, and that she (the niece) had received those 
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wounds in attempting to defend her relation. According 1759. 
to the circumstances that appeared, this unnatural wretch 
had cut the throat of her aunt and benefactress with a 
case-knife, then dragged the body from the washhouse to 
the parlour; that she had stolen a watch and some silver 
spoons, and concealed them, togiether with the knife and 
her own apron, which was soaked with the blood of 
her parent. After having acted this horrid tragedy, the 
bare recital of which the humane reader will not peruse 
without horror, she put on another apron, and wounded 
her own flesh, the better to conceal her guilt. Notwith- 
standing these precautions she was suspected, and com- 
mitted to prison. Being brought to trial she was convicted 
and condemned upon circumstantial evidence, and finally 
executed on Kennington common, though she denied the 
facf to the last moment of her life. At the place of exe- 
cution she behaved with great composure, and, after having 
spetit some minutes in devotion, protested she was inno- 
cent of the crime laid to her charge. What seemed to 
corroborate this protestation, was the condition and cha-^ 
racter of t&e young woman, who had been educated in a 
sphere above the vulgar, and maintained a reputation 
without reproach in the country, where she was actually 
betrothed to a clergyman. On the other hand, the cir* 
cumstances that appeared against her a1most*am6unted to 
a certainty ; though nothing weaker than proof positive 
ought to determine a jury in capital cases to give a verdict 
against the person accused. After all, this is one of those 
problematic events which elude the force of all evidence, 
and serve to confound the pride of human reason.— A 
miscreant whose name was Haines, having espoused the 
daughter of a farmer in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, 
who possessed a small estate, which he intended to divide 
among seven children, was so abandoned as to form the 
design of poisoning the whole family, that by virtue of his 
wife hie might enjoy the whole inheritance. For the exe- 
cution of this infernal scheme, he employed his own father 
to purchase a quantity of arsenic ; part of which he admi- 
nistered to three of the children, who were immediately 
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175ft seised with the dreadful symptoms produced by this mi- 
neral, and the eldest expired. He afterwards mixed it 
with three apple cakes^ which be bought for the purpose, 
and presented to the other three children, who underwent 
the same violence of operation which had proved fatal to 
the eldest brother. The instantaneous effects of the poison 
created a suspicion of Haines, who being examined, the 
whole scene of villany stood disclosed. Nevertheless the 
villain found means to escape. — The uncommon spirit of 
assassination which raged at this period, seemed to com- 
municate itself even to foreigners who breathed English 
air. Five French prisoners, confined on board the king's 
ship the Royal Oak, were convicted of having murdered 
one Jean de Manaux, their countryman and fellow pri- 
soner, in revenge for his having discovered that they had 
forged passes to facilitate their escape. Exasperated at 
this detection, they seized this unfortunate informer in the 
place of their confinement, gagged his mouth, stripped 
him naked, tied him with a strong cord to a ring-bolt, and 
scourged his body with the most brutal perseverance. By 
dint of struggling the poor wretch disengaged himself 
from the cord with which he had been tied : then they 
finished the tragedy, by leaping and stamping on his 
breast, till the chest was broke, and he expired. They 
afterwards sSvered the body into small pieces, and these 
they conveyed at different times into the sea, through the 
funnel of a convenience to which they had access : but 
one of the other prisoners gave information of the murder; 
in consequence of which they were secured, brought to 
trial, condemned, and punished with death. — ^Nor were 
the instances of cruel assassination, which prevailed at this 
^ juncture, confined to Great Britain. At the latter end of 
the foregoing year, an atrocious massacre was perpetrated 
by two Genoese mariners upon the master and crew of an 
English vessel, among whom they were enrolled. These 
monsters of cruelty were in diflierent watches, a circum- 
stance that favoured the execution of the horrid plan they 
had concerted. When one of them retired to rest with 
his fellows of the watch. Consisting of the mate and two 
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geamen, be waited till they were fast asleep^ and then 1750. 

butchered them all with a knife. Having so far succeeded 

without discovery, he returned to the deck, and commu- 
nicated the exploit to his associate : then they suddenly 
attacked the master of the vessel, and cleft his head with 
a hatchet, which they likewise used in murdering the man 
that stood at the helm : a third was likewise despatched, 
and no Englishman remained alive hut the master's son, a 
boy, who lamented his father's death with incessant tears 
and cries for three days, at the expiration of which he 
was likewise sacrificed, because the assassins were dis* 
turbed by his clamour. This barbarous scene was acted 
within sixty leagues of the rock of Lisbon ; but the vessel 
was taken within the capes Ortugal and Finisterre, by the 
captain of the French privateer called La Favourite, who 
seeing the deck stained with blood, and finding all the 
papers of the ship destroyed, began to suspect that the 
master and crew had been murdered. He accordingly 
taxed them with the murder, and they confessed the par- 
ticulars. The privateer touched at Vigo, where the cap- 
tain imparted this detail to the English consul; but the 
prize, with the two villains on board, was sent to Bayonne 
in France, where they were brought to condign punish- 
ment. 

XXXIIL We shall close this register of blood with 
the account of a murder remarkable in all its circum- 
stances, for which a person called Eugene Aram suffered 
at York in the course of this year. This man, who exer- 
cised the profession of a schoolmaster at Knaresborough, 
had, as far back as the year one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-five been concerned with one Houseman in 
robbing and murdering Daniel Clarke, whom they had 
previously persuaded to borrow a considerable quantity 
of valuable effects from different persons in the neigh- 
bourhood on false pretences, that he might retire with the 
booty. He had accordmgly filled a sack with these par- 
ticulars, and began his retreat with his two perfidious asso- 
ciates, who suddenly fell upoa him, deprived him of life,, 
and, having buried the body in a cave,, took possession of 
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1759. the plunder. Though Clarke disappeared at once in suclr 

a mysterious manner, no suspicion fell on the assassins f 

and Aram, who was the chief contriver and agent in the 
murder, moved his habitation to another part of the 
country. In the summer of the present year. Houseman 
being employed among other labourers in repairing the 
public highway, they, in digging for gravel by the road 
side, discovered the skeleton of a human creature, which 
the majority supposed to be the bones of Daniel ClarkeJ 
This opinion was no sooner broached, than Houseman, as 
it were by some supernatural impulse which he could not 
resist, declared that it was not the skeleton of Clarke, in- 
asmuch as his body had been interred at a place called 
St. Robert's Cave, where they would find it, with the head 
turned to a certain comer. He was immediately appre- 
hended, examined, admitted as evidence for the crown, and 
discovered the particulars of the murder. The skeleton 
of Clarke being found exactly in the place and manner he 
had described, Eugene Aram, who now acted as usher to 
a grammar school in the county of Norfolk, was secured, 
and brought to trial at the York assizes. There, his own 
wife corroborating the testimony of Houseman, he was 
found guilty, and received sentence of death; notwith-^ 
standing a very artful and learned defence, in which he 
proved, from argument and example, the danger of con- 
victing a man upon circumstantial evidence. Finding all 
his remonstrances ineffectual, he recommended himself in 
pathetic terms to the king's mercy : and if ever murder 
was entitled to indulgence, perhaps it might have been ex- 
tended not improperly to this man, whose genius, in itself 
prodigious, might have exerted itself in works of general 
utility. He had, in spite of all the disadvantages attend- 
ing low birth and straitened circumstances, by the dint of 
his own capacity and inclination, made considerable pro- 
gress in mathematics and philosophy, acquired all the lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, and executed part of a Celtic 
dictionary, which, had he lived to finish it, might have 
thrown some essential light upon the origin and obscii* 
rities of the European history. Convinced at last that he 
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had nothing to hope from the clemency of the govern- 1769. 

ment, he wrote a short poem in defence of suicide; and, 

on the day fixed for his execution, opened the veins of his 
left arm with a razor, which he had concealed for that 
purpose. Though he was much weakened by the effusion 
of blood before this attempt was discovered, yet, as the 
instrument had missed the artery, he did not expire until 
he was carried to the gibbet, and underwent the sentence 
of the law. His body was conveyed to Knaresborough 
forest, and hung in chains near the place where the mur- 
der was perpetrated. These are some of the most re- 
markable that appeared amongst many other instances of 
homicide; a crime that prevails to a degree alike de- 
plorable and surprising, even in a nation renowned for 
compassion and placability. But this will generally be the 
case among people whose passions, naturally impetuous, 
are ill restrained by laws and the regulations of civil 
society ; which the licentious do not fear, and the wicked 
hope to evade. 

XXXIV. The prince of Wales having, in the begin- 
ning of June, entered the two and twentieth year of his 
age, the anniversary of his birth was celebrated with great 
rejoicings at court ; and the king received compliments of 
congratulation on the majority of a prince, who seemed 
born -to fulfil the hopes and complete the happiness of 
Great Britain. The city of London presented an address 
to the king on this occasion, replete with expressions of 
loyalty and affection, assuring his majesty, that no hostile 
threats could intimidate a people animated by the love of 
liberty, who, confiding in the divine providence, and his 
majesty's experienced wisdom and vigorous councils, were 
resolved to exert their utmost efforts towards enabling 
their sovereign to repel the insults, and defeat the attempts 
made by the ancient enemies of his crown and kingdom. 
Congratulations of the same kind were offered by other 
cities, towns, corporations and communities, who vied with 
each other in professions of attachment; and, indeed, 
there was not the least trace of disaffection perceivable at 
this juncture in any part of the island. 
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17^. XXXV. So little were the citizens of London dis- 
- tressed by the expense or incommoded by the operations 

of the war, that they found leisure to plan, and funds to 
execute, magnificent works of art, for the ornament of the 
metropolis, and the convenience of commerce. They had 
obtained an act of parliament, empowering them to build 
a new bridge over the Thames, from Blackfriars to the 
opposite shore, about midway between those of London 
and Westminster. Commissioners were appointed to put 
this act in execution ; and, at a court of common council, 
it was resolved that a sum not exceeding one hundred and 
forty-four thousand pounds should be forthwith raised, 
within the space of eight years, by instalments, not ex- 
ceeding thirty thousand pounds in one year, to be paid 
into the chamber of London ; that the persons advancing 
the money should have an interest, at the rate of four 
pounds per cent, per annum, to be paid half yearly by the 
chamberlain, yet redeemable at the expiration of the first 
ten years ; and that the chamberlain should affix the city's 
seal to such instruments as the committee might think fit 
to give for securing the payment of the said annuities. 
Such were the first effectual steps taken towards the exe- 
cution of a laudable measure, which met with the most 
obstinate opposition in the sequel, from the narrow views 
of particular people, as well as from the prejudice of party. 
XXXVI. The spirit that now animated the citizens of 
London was such as small difficulties did not retard, and 
even considerable losses could not discourage. In the 
month of November the city was exposed to a dangerous 
conflagration, kindled in the night by accident in the 
neighbourhood of the royal exchange, which, burning 
with great fury, notwithstanding the assistance of the 
firemen and engines employed under the personal direction 
of the magistracy, consumed a great number of houses,, 
and damaged many more. That whole quarter of the town 
was filled with consternation : some individuals were beg- 
gared; one or two perished in the flames; and some 
were buried in the ruins of the houses that sunk under 
the disaster. 
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XXXYII. The ferment of mind bo peculiar to the 17A9; 
natives of Great Britain, excited by a strange mixture of 
genius and caprice, passion and philosophy, study and 
coi^ecture, produced at this period some flowers of im- 
proyement, in different arts and sciences, that seemed to 
promise fruit of public utility. Several persons invented 
methods for discovering the longitude at sea, that great 
desideraium in navigation, for the ascertainment of which 
so many nations have offered a public rec(»npense, and in 
the investigation of which so many mathematical heads 
have been disordered. Some of those who now app^red 
candidates for the prize, deserved encouragement for the 
ingenuity of their several systems ; but he who seemed to 
enjoy the pre-eminence in the opinion and favour of the 
public, was Mr. Irwin, a native of Ireland, who contrived 
a chair so artfully poised, that a person sitting in it on 
board a ship, even in a rough sea, can through a tele* 
scope observe the immersion and emersion of Jupiter's 
satellites, without being interrupted or incommoded by 
the motion of the vessel. This gentleman was favoured 
with the assistance and protection of commodore lord 
Howe, in whose presence the experiment was tried in se- 
veral ships at sea with such success, that he granted a 
certificate, signifying his approbation ; and in consequence 
of this Mr. Irwin is said to have obtained a considerable 
reward from the board of admiralty. 

XXXVIII. The people of England, happy in their 
situation, felt none of the storms of war and desolation 
which ravaged the neighbouring countries ; but, enriched 
by a surprising augmentation of commerce, enjoyed all 
the security of peace, and all the pleasures of taste and 
affluence. The university of Oxford having conferred 
the office of their chancellor, vacant by the death of the 
earl of Arran, upon another nobleman of equal honour 
and integrity, namely, the earl of Westmoreland, he made 
a public entrance into that celebrated seat of learning 
with great magnificence, and was installed amidst the 
encaenia, which were celebrated with such classical ele- 
gance of pomp, as might have rivalled the chief Roman 
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1759. festival of the Augustan age. • The chancellor elect was 
attended by a splendid train of the nobility and persons' 
of distinction. The city of Oxford was filled with a vast 
concourse of strangers. The processions were contrived 
with taste, and conducted with decorum. The installation 
was performed with the most striking solemnity. The 
congratulatory verses and public speeches breathed the 
spirit of old Rome; and the ceremony was closed by Dr. 
King, that venerable sage of St. Mary hall, who pro-, 
nounced an oration in praise of the new chancellor witb 
all the flow of Tully, animated by the fire of Demos- 
thenes. 

XXXIX. We shall conclude the remarkable incidents 
of this year^, that are detached from the prosecution of 
the war, with the detail of an event equally surprising and 
deplorable. A sloop called the Dolphin, bound from the 
Canaries to New York, met with such unfavourable wea- 
ther, that she was detained one hundred and sixty-five 
days in the passage, and the provision of the ship was al- 
together expended before the first fifty days were elapsed.^ 
The wretched crew had devoured their dog, cat, and all 
their shoes on board: at length being reduced to the 
utmost extremity, they agreed to cast lots for their lives/ 
that the body of him upon whom the lot should fall, might 
serve for some time to support the survivors. The 
wretched victim was one Antoni Galatia, a Spanish gen-, 
tieman and passenger. Him they shot with a musket; 

^ In the spring of the year the liberal arts sustained a lamentable loss in the 
death of George Frederic Handel, the most celebrated master in music which 
this age had produced. He was by birth a German ; but had studied in Italy, 
and afterwards settled in £ngland, where he met with the most favourable re> 
ception, and resided above half a century, universally admired for his stupen- 
dous genius in the sublime parts of musical composition; 

One would be apt to imagine, that there was something in the constitution oi 
the air at this period, which was particularly unfavourable to old age; inasmuch 
as, in the compass of a few months, the following persons, remarkable for their 
longevity, died in the kingdom of Scotland. William Barnes, who had been 
above seventy years a servant in the family of Brodie, died there, at the age of 
one hundred and nine. Catherine Makanzie died in Ross-shire, at the age of. 
one hundred and eighteen. Janet Blair, deceased at Monemusk, in the shire 
of Aberdeen, turned of one hundred and twelve. Alexander Stephens, in 
Banffshire, at the age of one hundred and eight. Janet Harper, at Bains-bole,, 
at the age of one hundred and seven. Daniel Cameron, in Rannach, married 
when Ke was turned of one hundred, and survived his marriage thirty years. 
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and having cut off his head, threw it overboard; but the 1759. 
entrails^ and the rest of the carcase, they greedily de- ' 
voured. This horrid banquet having as- it were fleshed 
the famished crew, they began to talk of another sacri- 
fice, from which, however, they were diverted by the in- 
fluence and remonstrances of their captain, who prevailed 
upon them to be satisfied with a miserable allowance to 
each per diem, cut from a pair of leather breeches found 
in the cabin. Upon this calamitous pittance, reinforced 
with the grass which grew plentifully upon the deck, 
these poor objects made shift to subsist for twenty days, 
at the expiration of which they were relieved, and taken 
on board one captain Bradshaw, who chanced to fall in 
with them at sea. By this time the whole crew, consisting 
of seven men, were so squalid and emaciated, as to exhibit 
an appearance at once piteous and terrible; and so re- 
duced in point of strength, that it was found necessary to 
use ropes and tackle for hoisting them from one ship to 
the other. The circumstance of the lot falling upon the 
Spaniard, who was the only foreigner on board, encourages 
a suspicion that foul play was offered to this unfortunate 
stranger; but the most remarkable part of this whole in- 
cident is, that the master and crew could not contrive 
some sort of tackle to catch fish, with which the sea every- 
where abounds, and which no doubt might be caught 
with the help of a little ingenuity. Ifiniplements of this 
kind were provided in every ship, they would probably 
prevent all those tragical events at sea that are occasioned 
by famine. 

XL. Previous to the more capital operations in war, we 
shall particularise the most remarkable captures that were 
made upon the enemy by single ships of war, during the 
xsourse of this summer and autumn. In the month of 
February, a French privateer belonging to Granville, 
called the marquis de Marigny, having on board near two 
hundred men, and mounted with twenty cannon, was 
taken by captain Parker, commander of his majesty's ship 
the Montague; who likewise made prize of a smaller 
armed vessel from - Dunkirk, of eight cannon and sixty 
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I7fl9. men. About the same period, captain Graves, of the 
Unicorn, bronght in the Moras privateer, of St. Maloes, 
carrying two hundred men, and two and twenty cannon. 
Two large merchant ships, laden on the French king's 
account for Martinique, with provision, clothing, and 
arms for the troops on that island, were taken by captain 
Lendrick, commander of the Brilliant; and an English 
transport from St. John's, having four hundred French 
prisoners on board perished near the Western islands. 
Within the circle of the same month, a large French ship 
from St. Domingo, richly laden, fell in with the Favourite 
ship of war, and was carried into Gibraltar. 

XLI. In the month of February, captain Hood, of his 
majesty's frigate the Vestal, belonging to a small squad- 
ron commanded by admiral Holmes, who had sailed for 
the West Indies in January, being advanced a consider- 
able way ahead of the fleet, descried and gave chace to a 
sail, which proved to be a French frigate called the Bel- 
lona, of tvito hundred and twenty men, and two and thirty 
great guns, commanded by the count de Beauhonoire. 
Captain Hood, having made a signal to the admiral, con- 
tinued the chace until he advanced within half musket shot 
of the enemy, and then poured in a broadside, which was 
immediately retorted. The engagement thus begun was 
maintaiued with great vigour on both sides for the space 
of four hours ; at the expiration of which the Bellona 
struck, after having lost all her masts and rigging, to- 
gether with about forty men killed in the action. Nor 
was the victor in a much better condition. Thirty men 
were killed and wounded on board the Vestal. Immedi- 
ately after the enemy submitted, all her rigging being de- 
stroyed by the shot, the topmasts fell overboard ; and she 
was otherwise so much damaged, that she could not pro- 
ceed on her voyage. Captain Hood, therefore, returned 
with his prize to Spithead; and afterwards met with a 
gracious reception from his majesty, on account of the 
valour and conduct he had displayed on this occasion. 
The Bellona had sailed in January from the island of Mar- 
tinique, along with the Florissant, and another French 
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frigate, from which she had been separated in the pas- 1759. 
sage. Immediately afiker this explpit^ captain Elliot of the 
iSolus frigate, accompanied by the Iris, made prize of a 
French ship, the Mignonne, of twenty guns and one hun- 
dred and forty men, one of four frigates employed as con- 
voy to a large fleet of merchant ships, near the island of 
Rh^e. 

XLII. In the month of March, the English frigates the 
Southampton and M elampe, commanded by the captains 
Gilchrist and Hotham, being at sea to the northward on a 
cruise, fell in with the Danae, a French ship of forty can- 
non and three hundred and thirty men, which was en- 
gaged by captain Hotham in a ship of half the force, who 
maintained the battle a considerable time with admirable 
gallantry, before his consort could come to his assistance. 
As they fought in the dark, captain Gilchrist was obliged 
to lie by for some time, because he could not distinguish 
the one from the other ; but no sooner did the day ap- 
pear, than he bore down upon the Danae with his usual 
impetuosity, and soon compelled her to surrender. She did 
not strike, however, until thirty or forty of her men were 
slain ; and the gallant captain Gilchrist received a grape- 
shot in his shoulder, which, though it did not deprive him 
of life, yet rendered him incapable of future service : a 
misfortune the more to be lamented, as it happened to a 
brave officer in the vigour of his age, and in the midst of 
a sanguinary war, which might have afforded him many 
other opportunities of signalizing his courage for the 
honour and advantage of his country. Another remark- 
able exploit was achieved about the same juncture by 
captain Barrington, commander of the ship Achilles, 
mounted with sixty cannon, who, to the westward of Cape 
Finisterre, encountered a French ship of equal force, 
called the Count de St. Florintin, bound from cape Fran- 
cois on the island of Hispaniola to Rochefort, under the 
command of the Sieur de Montay, who was obliged to 
strike, after a close and obstinate engagement, in which 
he himself was mortally wounded, a great number of his 
men slain, and his ship so damaged, that she was with 
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1769. difficulty brought into Falmouth. Captain Banington 
obtained the victory at the expense of about five and 
twenty men killed and wounded, and all his rigging, which 
the enemy's shot rendered useless. Two small privateers 
from Dunkirk were also taken, one called the Marquis de 
Bareil, by the Brilliant, which carried her into Kinsale in 
Ireland ; the other called the Carilloneur, which struck to 
the Grace cutter, assisted by the boats of the ship Roch- 
ester, commanded by captain Duff, who sent her into the 
Downs. 

XLIII. About the latter end of March, captain Samuel 
Falkner, in the ship Windsor, of sixty guns, cruising to 
the westward, discovered four large ships to leeward, 
which, when he approached them, formed the line of 
battle a-head, in order to give him a warm reception. He 
accordingly closed with the stemmost ship, which sus- 
tained his fire about an hour : then the other three bear- 
ing away with all the sail they could carry, she struck her 
colours, and was conducted to Lisbon. She proved to be 
the Due de Chartres, pierced for sixty cannon, though at 
that time carrying no more than four and twenty, with a 
complement of three hundred men, about thirty of whom 
were killed in the action. She belonged, with the other 
three that escaped, to the French East India company, 
was laden with gunpowder and naval stores, and bound 
for Pondicherry. Two privateers, called Le Chasseur 
and Le Conquerant, the one firom Dunkirk and the other 
from Cherbourg, were taken and carried into Plymouth 
by captain Hughes, of his majesty's frigate the Tamer. 
A third, called the Despatch, from Morlaix, was brought 
into Penzance by the Diligence sloop, under the command 
of captain Eastwood. A fourth, called the Basque, from 
Bayonne, furnished with two and twenty guns and about 
two hundred men, fell into the hands of captain Parker 
of the Brilliant, who conveyed her into Plymouth. Cap- 
tain Antrobus, of the Surprise, took the Vieux, a priva- 
teer of Bordeaux; and a fifth, from Dunkirk, struck to 
captain Knight of the Liverpool, off Yarmouth. In the 
month of May, a French frigate called the Arethusa, 
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mQUtitcd with two and thirty cannon, manned wHb a large 1759, 
complement of hands, under the command of the mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, submitted to two British frigatesi the 
Venus and the Thames, commanded by the captains IJar- 
ri3on ^nd Colby, after a warm engagement, in which aixty 
inen were killed and wounded on the side of the enemy* 
In the beginiiing of June, an armed ship belonging tq 
Dqnkirk was brought into the Downs, by captain Angel, of 
the Stag; and a privateer pf force, called the Countess de 
la Serrei was subdued and taken, after an obstinate actioUj^ 
hy captain IVfopr^^ of his majesty's ship the Adventure. 

XLiy. Several armed ships of the enemy, and rich 
prizes, were tak^p in the West Indies ; particularly two 
French frigates, and two Dutch ships with French com- 
moditi^j ^]\ richly laden, by some of the ships of the 
squadron which vice-admiral Cotes commanded on the 
Jamaica station. A fifth, called the Velour, from St. 
Domingo, with a valuable cargo pn board, being fortified 
with twenty cannon and above one hundred men, fell in 
with the Favourite sloop of war, under the command of 
captaui Edwards, who, after an obstinate dispute, carried 
her in triumph to Gibraltar. At St. Christopher's, in the 
West Indies^ captain Collingwood, commander of the 
Hingis ship the Crescent, attacked two French frigates, the 
Amethyste ^nd Berkeley ; the former of which escaped,, 
fifter ^ warm engagement, in which the Crescent^a rigging 
was SQ much damaged that she could not pursue^ but the 
other was taken, and conveyed into the harbour of ^ass^* 
terre. Notwithstanding the vigilance and courage of the 
English cmisers in those seas, the French privateers 
^w^irm^d to such a degree, that in the course of this year 
they took above two hundred sail of British ships^ valued 
at six hundred thousand pounds sterling. This their suc- 
cess is the more remarkable, as by this time the island of 
Guadaloupe was in possession of the English^ and com- 
modore Moore commanded a numerous squadron in those 
very latitudes* 

XLV, In the beginning of October, the Hercules ship 
of war, mounted with seventy-four guns, under the comr 
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1759. mand of captain Porter, cruising in the chops of the chan- 
nel, descried to windward a large ship, which proved to 
be the Florissant, of the same force with the Hercules. 
Her commander, perceiving the English ship giving chace, 
did not seem to decline the action ; but bore down upon 
her in a slanting direction, and the engagement began 
with great fury. In a little time, the Hercules having lost 
her topmast, and all her rigging being shot away, the 
enemy took advantage of this disaster, made the best of 
his way, and was pursued till eight o'clock next morning, 
when he escaped behind the isle of Oleron. Captain 
Porter was wounded in the head with a grape-shot, and 
lost the use of one leg in the engagement. 

XLVI. Having taken notice of all the remarkable cap> 
tures and exploits that were made and achieved by single 
ships since the commencement of the present year, we 
shall now proceed to describe the actions that were per- 
formed in this period by the different squadrons that con- 
stituted the naval power of Great Britain. Intelligence 
having been received that the enemy meditated an inva- 
sion upon some of the British territories, and that a number 
of flat-bottomed boats were prepared at Havre-de-Grace, 
for the purpose of disembarking troops, rear-admiral Rod- 
ney was, in the beginning of July, detached with a small 
squadron of ships and bombs to annoy and overawe that 
part of the coast of France. He accordingly anchored in 
the road of Havre, and made a disposition to execute the 
instructions he had received. The bomb-vessels, being 
placed in the narrow channel of the river leading to Hon- 
fleur, began to throw their shells, and continued the bom- 
bardment for two and fifty hours without intermission, 
during which a numerous body of French troops were em- 
ployed in throwing up entrenchments, erecting new bat- 
teries, and firing both with shot and shells upon the as- 
sailants. The town was set on fire in several places, and 
burned with great fury; some of the boats were over- 
turned, and a few of them reduced to ashes, while the 
inhabitants forsook the place in the utmost consternation : 
nevertheless, the damage done to the enemy was too in- 
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considerable to make amends for the expense of the arma* i75d. 
ment, and the loss of nineteen hundred shells and eleven 
hundred carcasses^ which were expended in this expedi- 
tion. Bombardments of this kind are at best but expen* 
sive and unprofitable operations; and may be deemed a 
barbarous method of prosecuting war, inasmuch as^ the 
damage falls upon the wretched inhabitants, who have 
given no cause of offence, and who are generally spared 
by an humane enemy, unless they have committed some 
particular act of provocation. 

XLYII. The honour of the British flag was much more 
effectually asserted by the gallant admiral Boscawen, who, 
as we have already observed, was intrusted with the con- 
duct of a squadron in the Mediterranean. It must be 
owned, however, that his first attempt savoured of teme- 
rity. Having in vain displayed the British flag in sight 
of Toulon, by way of defiance to the French fleet that lay 
there at anchor, he ordered three ships of the line, com- 
manded by the captains Smith, Harland, and Barker, to 
advance and burn two ships that lay close to the mouth of 
the harbour. They accordingly approached with great 
intrepidity, and met with a very warm reception .from 
divers batteries which they had not before perceived. 
Two small forts they attempted to destroy, and can- 
nonaded for some time with great fury; but being over- 
matched by superior force, and the wind subsiding into a 
calm, they sustained considerable damage, and were towed 
off with great difficulty, in a very shattered condition. 
The admiral, seeing three of his best ships so roughly 
handled in this enterprise, returned to Gibraltar in order 
to refit; and M. de la Clue, the French commander of the 
squadron at Toulon, seized this opportunity of sailing, in 
hopes of passing the Straits' mouth unobserved, his fleet 
consisting of twelve large ships and three frigates. Ad- 
miral Boscawen, who commanded fourteen sail of the line, 
with two frigates and as many fireships, having refitted 
his squadron, detached one frigate to cruise off Malaga, 
and another to hover between Estepona and Ceuta point, 
with a view to keep a good look out, and give timely notice 
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nm. is case the enemy sfaoutd approach. On the Mventeenth 
day of August, at eight in the evening, the GAraltar firig* 
ate made a signal that feurteen sail appeared on the Bai^ 
hary shore to the eastward of Ceuta ; upon which the 
English admiral immediately heared up his anchors and 
went to sea: at daylight he descried seven lai^ ships 
lying to ; but when the English squadron forbore to 
answer their signal, they discovered their miriftkey set all 
their sails, and made the best of their way. This was the 
greater part of the French squadron commanded by M« 
de la Clue, from whom five of his large ships and three 
frigates had separated in the night. Even now, perhaps, 
he might have escaped, had he not been obliged to wait 
for the Souveraine, which was a heavy sailer. At noon 
the wind, which had blown a fresh gale, died away; and 
although admiral Boscawen had made signal to chase, and 
engage in a line of battle ahead, it was not till half an 
hour after two that some of his headmost ships could close 
with the rear of the enemy; which, though greatly out* 
numbered, fought with uncommon bravery. The £kiglish 
admiral, without waiting to return the fire of the stem- 
most, which he received as he passed, used all his endea- 
vours to come up with the Ocean, which M. de la Clue 
commanded in person ; and about four o'clock in the aftciv 
noon, running athwart her hause, poured into her a fari<r 
ous broadside: thus the engagement began with equal 
vigour on both sides. This dispute, however, was of 
short duration. In about half an hour admiral Boscawen's 
mizen-mast and topsaiUyards were shot away; and the 
enemy hoisted all the sail they could carry. Mr. Bos- 
cawen having shifted his flag from the Namur to the New-r 
ark, joined some other ships in attacking the Centaur, of 
seventy-four guns, which, being thus overpowered, was 
obliged to surrender. The British admiral pursued them 
all night, during which the Souveraine and the Guerrier 
altered their course, and deserted their commander. At 
daybreak, M. de la Clue, whose left leg had heea broken 
in the engagement, perceiving the Engfish squadcdn eromd* 
ing all dieir sails to come up witb him, and finding Umself 
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#11 the coaal of Poi^tugal, detennined to burn his ships, 1759. 
mther tJian they should fall into the hands of the vie- ^ 
tors. The Ocean was run ashore two leagues from Lagos, 
near the fort of Almadana, the commander of which fired 
three shot at the English : another captain of the French 
aquadron followed the example of his commander, and both 
endeavoured to disembark their men ; but the sea being 
rough, this proved a v«ry tedious and difficult attempt. 
The captains of the Temeraire and Modeste, instead of de- 
stroying their ships, anchored as near as they could to the 
foicts Xavier cmd Lagfes, in hopes of enjoying their pro- 
tection ; but in this hope they were disappointed. M . de 
la Cttte had been landed^ and the command of tiie Ocean 
was left to the count de Carne ; who, having received one 
bvoadside from the America, struck his coloors, and the 
English took possession of this noble prize, the best ship 
in the French navy, mounted with eighty cannctti. Cap- 
tain Bevitley^ of the Warspight, who had remarkably sig- 
iiaSsed himself by his courage during the action of the 
preceding day, attacked the T^iferaire of seventy-four 
guns, and brought her off with little damage. Vice^dmi- 
ral Kroderiek, the second in command, advancing with his 
idivision, burned the RedoutaJble of seventy-ibur guns, 
which was bulged, and abandoned by her men and offi- 
cers^ but they made prize of the Modeste, carrying sixty- 
.feur guns, which had not been much injured in the en- 
gagement. This victory was obtained by the English admi- 
ral at a very amall expense of men ; the whole number of the 
killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred and fifty on 
board of the British squadron, though the carnage among 
^be enemy must havie been much more considerable, as 
M. de la Clue, in his letter to the French ambassador at 
Lisbon, owned, that on board of his own ship, tlie Ocean, 
one hundred men were killed on the spot, and seventy 
dangerously wounded : but the most severe circumstance 
of this disaster was the loss of four capital ships, two of 
which were destroyed, and the other two brought in 
triumph to Elngland, to be numbered among the best bot- 
toms of the British navy. What augmented die good 
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1759. fortune of the victors, was, that not one officer lost hk 
life in the engagement. Captain Bentley, whom the ad- 
miral despatched to England with the tidings of his suc- 
cess, met with a gracious reception from the king, who 
knighted him for his gallantry. 

XLYIII. As we propose to throw together all the 
naval transactions of the year, especially those that hap- 
pened in the European seas, that they may be compre- 
hended, as it were, in one view ; we must now, without 
regarding the order of time, postpone many previous 
events of importance, and record the last action by sea, 
that in the course of this year distinguished the flag of 
Great Britain. The court of Versailles, in order to em- 
barrass the British ministry, and divert their attention 
from all external expeditions, had in the winter projected 
a plan for invading some part of the British dominions ; 
and in the beginning of the year had actually begua to 
make preparations on difierent parts of their coast for 
carrying this design into execution. Even as far back as 
the latter end of May, messages from the king, to both 
houses of parliament were delivered by the . earl of Hol- 
dernesse and Mr. Pitt, the two secretaries of state, signify- 
ing that his majesty had received advices of preparations 
making by the French court, with a design to invade 
Great Britain : that though persuaded, by the universal 
zeal and affection of his people, any such attempt must, 
under the blessing of God, end in the. destruction of those 
who engaged in it; yet he apprehended be should not 
act consistent with that paternal care and concern which 
he had always shown for the safety and preservation x)f 
his subjects, if he omitted any means in bis power which 
might be necessary for their defence : he therefore ac- 
quainted the parliament with his having received repeated 
intelligence of the enemy's preparations, to the end that 
his majesty might, if he should think proper, in pursuance 
of the late act of parliament, cause the militia, or such 
part thereof as should be necessary, to be drawn out and 
embodied, in order to march as occasion should require. 
These messages were no sooner. read,. than each house 
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separately resolved to present an address, thanking his 1758. 
majesty for having communicated this intelligence ; assur- 
ing him that they would, with their lives and fortunes, 
support him against all attempts whatever : that, warmed 
with affection and zeal for his person and government, 
and animated by indignation at the daring designs of an 
enemy whose fleet had hitherto shunned the terror of the 
British navy, they would cheerfully exert their utmost ef- 
forts to repel all insults, and effectually enable their sove- 
reign not only to disappoint the attempts of France, but, 
by the blessing of God, turn them to their own confusion. 
The commons at the same time resolved upon another ad- 
dress, desiring his majesty would give directions to his 
lieutenants of the several counties, ridings, and places 
within South Britain, to use their utmost diligence and at- 
tention in executing the several acts of parliament made 
for the better ordering the militia. 

XLIX. These and other precautionary steps were ac- 
cordingly taken; but the administration wisely placed 
their chief dependence upon the strength of the navy, 
part of which was so divided and stationed as to block up 
all the harbours of France in which the enemy were known 
to make, any naval armament of consequence. We have 
seen in what manner rear-admiral Rodney visited the town 
and harbour of Havre-de-Grace, and scoured that part of 
the coast in successive cruises : we have also recorded the 
expedition and victory of admiral Boscawen over the 
squadron of La Clue, which was equipped at Toulon, 
with a design to assist in the projected invasion. Not- 
withstanding this disaster, the French ministry persisted 
in their design; towards the execution of which they had 
prepared another considerable fleet in the harbours of 
Rochefort, Brest, and Port Louis, to be commanded by 
M. de Conflans, and reinforced by a considerable body of 
troops, which were actually assembled under the due 
d'Aiguillon, at Vannes, in Lower Bretagne. Flat-bot- 
tomed boats and transports to be used in this expedition 
were prepared in difierent ports on the coast of France ; 
and a small squadron was equipped at Dunkirk, under 
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17&^. the commaiid of an enterprisiiig adventurer^ called Thu- 

rot, who had, in the course of the preceding year, itignal- 

ized his courage and conduct in a large privateer called 
the Belldsle, which had scoured the North seiis, takai a 
number of ships^ and at one time maintained an obstinate 
battle against two English frigates, which were obliged to 
desist, after having received considerable damage. This 
man's name became a terror to the inerchant» of Great 
Britain; for his valour was not more remarkable in battle 
than his conduct in eluding the pursuit of the British 
ekruisers, who were successively detached in quest of him 
through every part of the German ocean and North sea, 
as far as the islands of Orkney. It must be likewise owned, 
for the honour of human nature, that this bold mariner, 
though destitute of the advantages of birth and education, 
was remarkably distinguished by his generosity and com- 
passion to those who had the misfortune to fall into bib 
power ; and that his deportment in every respeet entitled 
him to a much more honourable rank in the service of his 
country. The court of Versailles were not insensible t6 
his merit. He obtained a commission from the French 
king, and was vested with the command of the small 
armament now fitting out in the harbour of Dunkirk. 
The British government, being apprised of all these par- 
ticulars, took such measures to defeat the purposed in- 
vasion as must have conveyed a very high idea of the 
power of Great Britain to those who considered, that, 
exclusive of the force opposed to this design, they at the 
same time carried on the most vigorous and important 
operations of war in Germany, America, and the East and 
West Indies. Thurot's armament at Dunkirk was watched 
by an English squadron in the Downs, commanded by 
commodore Boys ; the port of Havre was guarded by 
rear-admiral Rodney ; Mr. Boscawen had been stationed 
off Toulon ; and the coast of Vannes was scoured by a 
small squadron detached from sir Edward Hawke, who 
had, during the summer, blocked up the harbour of Brest, 
where Conflans lay with his fleet, in order to be joined by 
the other divisions of the armament. These difierent 
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isqiiadrons of the British hsLvy were connected by a chain I7S9. 
of separate cruisers; so that the whole coast of Fnmce, '^ 
from Dunkirk to the extremity of Bretagne» was distressed 
by an actual blockade* 

L* The Frendi ministry being thus hampered, fore- 
bore dieir attempt upon Britain ; and the ph>jected in- 
vasion «eemed to hang in suspense till the month of Au- 
gust, in the beginning of which their army in Gerknany 
was defeated at Minden. Their designs in that country 
being baffled by this disaster^ they seemed to convert their 
chief attenti(^ to their sea armament : the preparations 
were resumed with redoubled vigour ; and even after the 
defeat of La Clue, they resolved to try their fortune in a 
descent They now proposed to disembark a body of 
troops in Ireland. Thurot received orders to sail from 
Dunkirk with the first opportunity^ and shape his course 
round the northern parts of Scotland, diat be might alarm 
the coast of Ireland, and make a diverrion from that part 
where Confians intended to effectuate the disembarkation 
of his forces* The transports and ships of war were aer- 
i»embled at Brest and Rochefort, having on board a train 
of artillery, with saddles, and other accoutrements for 
cAvalry, to be mounted in Ireland ; and a body of French 
troops, including part of the Irish brigade, was kept in 
readiness to embark* The execution of this scheme was, 
however, prevented by the vigilance of sir Edward 
Hawke, who blocked up the harbour of Brest with a 
fleet of twenty-three capital ships; while another squadron 
of smaller ships and frigates, under the command of cap- 
tain Duff, continued to cruise along the French coast, 
from port L'Orient, in Bretagne, to the point of St. Giiles 
in Poitou. At length, however, in the beginning of No- 
vember, the British squadron, commanded by sir Edward 
HaWke, sir Charles Hardy, and rear-admiral Geary, were 
driven from the coast of France by stress of weather, and 
on the ninth day of the month anchored in Torbay. The 
French admiral, Confians, snatched this opportunity of 
aailing from Brest, with one and twenty sail of the line 
and four frigates, in hopes of being able to destroy the 
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.1759. English squadron commanded by captain Duff, before the 
large fleet could return from the coast of England. Sir 
Edward Hawke having received intelligence that the 
French fleet had sailed from Brest, immediately stood to 
sea, in order to pursue them; and in the mean time the 
government issued orders for guarding all those parts of 
the coast that were thought the most exposed to a de- 
scent. The land forces were put in motion, and quartered 
along the shore of Kent and Sussex : all the ships of war 
in the different harbours, even those which had just ar- 
rived from America, were ordered to put to sea, and 
every step was taken to disconcert the designs of the 
enemy. 

LI. While these measures were taken with equal 
vigour and deliberation, sir Edward Hawke steered his 
course directly for Quiberon, on the coast of Bretagne, 
which he supposed would be the rendezvous of the 
French squadron : but notwithstanding his utmost ef- 
forts, he M^as driven by a hard gale considerably to the 
westward, where he was joined by two frigates, the Maid- 
stone and Coventry. These he directed to keep ahead 
of the squadron. The weather growing more moderate, 
the former m^de the signal for seeing a fleet, on the 
twentieth day of November, at half an hour past eight 
o'clock in the morning, and in an hour afterwards dis- 
covered them to be the enemy's squadron. They were at 
that time in chace of captain Duff's squadron, which now 
joined the large fleet, after having run some risk of being 
taken. Sir Edwat'd Hawke, who, when the Maidstone 
gave the first notice, had formed the line abreast, now 
perceiving that the French admiral endeavoured to escape 
with all the sail he could carry, threw out a signal for 
seven of his ships that were nearest the enemy, to chase 
and endeavour to detain them until they could be rein- 
forced by the rest of the squadron, which were ordered 
to form into a line of battle ahead as they chased, that 
no time might be lost in the pursuit. Considering the 
roughness of the weather, which was extremely tempestu- 
ous ; the nature of the coast, which is in this place ren- 
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dered very hazardous by a great number of.sand-banka^ 17^. 
shoals, rocksy and islands, as entirely unknown to .the 
British sailors, as they were familiar to the French navi- 
gators ; the dangers of a short day, dark night, and lee* 
shore; it required extraordinary resolution in the English 
admiral to attempt hostilities on this occasion : but sir 
Edward Hawke, steeled with the integrity and fortitude 
of his own heart, animated by a warm love for his country, 
and well acquainted with the importance of the stake, on 
which the safety of that country in a great measure de- 
pended, was resolved to run extraordinary risks in his 
endeavours to frustrate . at once a boasted scheme pro- 
jected for Ihe annoyance of his fellow subjects. With 
respect to his ships of the line, he had but the advantage 
of one in point of number, and no superiority in men or 
metal ; consequently, M. de Conflans might have hazarded 
a fair battle on the open sea, without any imputation of 
temerity: but he thought proper to play a more artful 
game, though it did not succeed according to his expecta- 
tion. He kept his fleet in a body, and retired close in 
shore, with a view to draw the English squadron among 
the shoals and islands, on which he hoped they would 
pay dear for their rashness and impetuosity, while he and 
his officers, who were perfectly acquainted with the navi- 
gation, could either stay, and take advantage of the dis- 
aster, or, if hard pressed, retire through channels un- 
known to the British pilots. At half an hour after. two 
the van of the English fleet began the engagement with 
the rear of the eneniy, in the neighbourhood of Belleisle. 
Every ship, as she advanced, poured in a brpadside on 
the sternraost of the French, and bore down upon their 
van, leaving the rear to those that came after. Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, in the Royal George, of one hundred and 
ten guns, reserved his fire in passing through the rear of 
the enemy, and ordered his master to bring him along- 
side of the French admiral, who commanded in person on 
board the Soleil Royal, a ship mounted with eighty can- 
non, and provided with a complement of twelve hundred 
men. When the pilot remonstrated that he could not 
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!tM. <>be]r his command, witliout the most imuklent risk of 

running upon a shoal, the vet^an replied, " You hare 

^one your duty in showing the danger; now you are to 
eo*iply with my order, and lay me alongside the Sofeil 
Royal." His wish was gratiied ; the Royal Geoi^ 
ranged up with the French admiral. The Thesee, a»- 
t>ther large ship of the enemy, tunning up between the 
twd commanders, sustained the fire that was reserved for 
the Soleil Royal; but in reluming the first broadside 
foundered, in consequence of the high sea that entered 
h^v lower^deck ports, and filled her with water. Noir 
withstanding the boisterous weather, a gre^t number of 
ships on both sides fought with equal fury and dubious 
success, till about four in the afternoon, when th^ For^ 
midable struck her colours. The Superb shared the fate 
of the Thisee in going to the bottom. The Hero hauled 
<down her oolours in token of submission^ and dropped 
anchor; but the wind was so high, that no boat could be 
sent to take possession^ By this time daylight began to 
fail^ and the greater part of the French fleet escaped 
under- cover of the darkness. Night approaching, the 
wind blowing with augmented violence on a lee shore, 
«nd the British squadron being entangled among un- 
known shoals and islands^ sir Edward Hawke made the 
signal for anchoring to the westward of the small island 
Dumet ; and here the fleet remained all night in a very 
dangerous riding, alarmed by the fury of the storm, and 
the incessant firing of guns of distress, without their know- 
ing whether it proceeded from friend or enemy. The 
Soleil Royal had, under favour of the night, anchored 
abo in the midst of the British squadron ; but at day- 
break M. de Conflans ordered her cable to be cut, and 
she drove ashore to the westward of Crozie* The Eng- 
lish admiral immediately made signal to the Essex, to 
slip cable, and pursue her ; and, in obeying this order, 
she ran unfortunately on a sand*bank called Lefour, 
where the Resolution, another ship of the British squad- 
ron, was already grounded. Here they were both irre- 
coverably lost, in spile of all the assistance that could.be 
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given; but all their men and part of their «tprf8 w^q ns^ 
aaved, and the wreoksi set on fire by order of the adwiral* 
He likewise detached the Portlapd> Chatham^ and Ven^ 
geance to desli'oy the Sdeil Royal, which was bnrnfid by 
her own people before the English ships could approach; 
but they arrived time enough to reduce the Herp to ai^hes 
on the LefouF, where she had been also stranded ; and 
the Juste, another of their great ships, perished in thfr 
mouth of the Loire. The admiral, perceiving seven larg^ 
ships of the enemy riding at anchor between Point Penva^ 
and the mouth of the river Vilaine, made the signal to 
weigh, in order to attack them ; but the fi^ry of the storm 
increased to such a degree^ that he was obliged to remain 
at anchor, and even order the top-gallant ma^ts to be 
struck* In the mean time, the French ^hips being lights 
ened of their cannon, their officers took advantage of th^ 
flood, aiid a more moderate gale under the land, to enter 
the Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of th(^ 
entrance, protected by some occasional batteries erected 
on the shore, and by two large frigates moored across th^ 
mouth of the harbour. Thus they were eSectually se<- 
cured firom any attempts of small vessels; and a^ for 
large ships, there was not water sufficient to float them 
within fighting distance of the enemy. On the whole, 
this battle, in which a very inconsiderable number of live^ 
was lost, may be considered as one of the most perilous 
and important actions that ever happened in any war 
between the two nations; for it not only defeated th^ 
projected invasion, which had hung menacing 90 Ipng 
over the apprehensions of Great Britain ; but it gave the 
finishing blow to the naval power of France, which wa9 
totally disabled from undertaking any thing of conse*- 
quence in the sequel'. By this time, indeed, Thurot had 

* During this war«he English had already taken aad destroyed tweaty-seve* 
French ships of the line and thirte-one frigates: two of their great ships and 
four frigates perished ', so that their whole loss, in this particular, amounted to 
sixty-four ; whereas tiic loss of Great Britain did not exceed seven sail of thi^ 
line and five frigates. It may be easily conceived how the French marine, at 
first greatly inferior to the naval ]>ower of Britain, must have been affected by 
1^9 di»adfu) balavcQ t^ its pnejiidlce. 
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tf&5i. Escaped from Dunkirk, and directed his course to the 
North sea, whither he was followed by commodore Boys, 
who nevertheless was disappointed in his pursuit; but the 
fate of that enterprising adventurer falls under the annals 
of the ensuing year, among the transactions of which it 
shall be recorded. As for sir Edward Hawke, he con- 
tinued cruising oif the coast of Bretagne for a consider- 
able time after the victory he had obtained, taking par- 
ticular care to block up the mouth of the river Vilaine, 
that the seven French ships might not escape and join M. 
Conflans, who made shift to reach Rochefort with the 
shattered remains of his squadron. Indeed this service 
became such a considerable object in the eyes of the 
British ministry, that a large fleet was maintained upon 
this coast, apparently for no other purpose, during the 
whole year; and, after all, the enemy eluded their vigilance. 
Sir Edward Hawke, having undergone a long and danger- 
ous conflict with tempestuous weather, was at length re- 
called, ^nd presented to his sovereign, who gratified him 
with a considerable pension, for the courage and conduct 
he had so often and so long displayed in the service of 
his country; and his extraordinary merit was afterwards 
honoured with the approbation of the parliament. The 
people of France were so dispirited by the defeat of their 
army at Minden, and the disaster of their squadron at 
Lagos, that the ministry of Versailles thought proper to 
conceal the extent of their last misfortunes under a pal- 
liating detail published in the Gazette of Pari^, as a letter 
from M. Conflans to the count de St. Florentin, secretary 
of the marine. In this partial misrepresentation their 
admiral was made to affirm, that the British fleet con- 
sisted of forty ships of the line of battle, besides frigates ; 
that the Soleil Royal had obliged the Royal George to 
sheer off*; that the seven ships which retreated into the 
river Vilaine had received very little damage, and would 
be soon repaired ; and that, by the junction of Bompart's 
squadron, he should be soon able to give a good account 
of the English admiral. These tumid assertions, so void 
of truth, are not to be imputed to an illiberal spirit of vain 
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glory, so much as to a political design of extenuating 17691 
the national calamity, and supporting the spirit of the 
people. 

LII. The alarm of the French invasion, which was thus 
so happily frustrated, not only disturbed the quiet of 
Great Britain, but also diffused itself to the kingdom of 
Ireland, where it was productive of some public disorder. 
In the latter end of October, the two houses of parliament, 
assembled at Dublin, received a formal message from the 
duke of Bedford, lord lieutenant of that kingdom, to the 
following effect : that, by a letter from the secretary of 
state, written by his majesty's express command, it ap- 
peared that France, far from resigning her plan of inva- 
sion on account of the disaster that befel her Toulon 
squadron, was more and more confirmed in her purpose, 
and even instigated by despair itself, to attempt, at all 
hazards, the only resource she seemed to have left for 
thwarting, by a diversion at home, the measures of Eng- 
land abroad, in prosecuting a war which hitherto opened, 
in all parts of the world, so unfavourable a prospect to 
the views of French ambition : that in case the body of 
French troops, amounting to eighteen thousand men, 
under the command of the due d'Aiguillon, assembled at 
Vannes, where also a sufficient number of transports was 
prepared, should be able to elude the British squadron, 
Ireland would, in all probability, be one of their chief ob- 
jects; his grace thought it, therefore, incumbent upon 
him, in a matter of such high importance to the welfare of 
that kingdom, to communicate this intelligence to the 
Irish parliament. He told them, his majesty would make 
no doubt but that the zeal of his faithful protestant sub- 
jects of that kingdom had been already sufficiently quick- 
ened by the repeated accounts received of the enemy's 
dangerous designs, and actual preparations made, at a 
vast expense, in order to invade the several parts of the 
British dominions. He gave them to understand he had 
received his sovereign's commands, to use his utmost en- 
deavours to animate and excite his loyal people of Ireland 
to exert their well-known zeal and spirit in support of his 
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}7W, mfyes^'s govemment, aii4 in defence of alj tliat was ^ar 
~ to them, by timely preparatipn to resist aad frustrate any 
attempts of the enemy to disturb the quiet and shi^e the 
security of thb kingdom : he therefore, in the str^gest 
manner, recommended it to them %Q mwifeat^ ^pon this 
occasion, that zeal for the pre^ent happy establishment, 
and that ajTection for his majesty's person and govern- 
ment, by which the parliament of that nation had been sq 
often distinguished. Immediately fifter this message was 
communicated, the house of commons unanimon^ly re- 
solved to present an address to the lord lieutenant, thank- 
ing his grace for the care and concern he had sl^own for 
the safety of Ireland, in having imparted intelligence of 
so great importance ; desiring him to make use pf such 
means as should appear to him the most effectual fpr the 
security and defence of the kingdom ; and assuring him, 
that the house would make good whatever expense should 
be necessarily incurred for that purpose. This intimation, 
and the steps that were taken in consequence of it for the 
defence of Ireland, produced such apprehensions and dis- 
traction among the people of that kingdom, as had well nigh 
proved fatal to the public credit. In the first transports 
of popular feiir, there was such an extraordinary run upon 
the banks of Dublin, that several considerable bankers 
were obliged to stop payment ; and the circulation was in 
danger of being suddenly stagnated, when the lord lieu- 
tenant, the members of both houses of parliament, the 
lord mayor, alderm^i, merchants, and principal traders of 
Dublin, engaged in an association to support public credit, 
by taking the notes of bankers in payment: a resolution 
which effectually answered the purpose intended* 

LIII. Howsoever the court of Versailles might have 
flattered itself that their invading army would in Ireland 
be joined by a great number of the natives, in all probabi- 
lity it would have been disappointed in this hope, had 
their purposed descent even been carried into execution, 
for no signs of disaffection to the reigning family appeared 
fit this juncture* On the contrary, the wealthy individuals 
of the Romish persuasion offered to accommodate the 
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goYf^ninent with large sums of raoney» in case of necessity, 17S9. 
to support the present establishment against all its ene* 
mies ; and the Roman ca&olios of die ci^ of Cork, in a 
body^ presented an address to the lord lieijUtenant, express- 
ing thdr loyalty in the warmest terms of assurance. Afiber 
Iiaving congratulated bis grace on the unparalleled suc- 
cesses iHiieh had attended his migesty's arms, and ex- 
pressed their sense of the king's paternal tenderness for 
his kingdom of Ireland, they acknowledged, with the 
deepest sense of gratitude, that protection and indulgence 
tbey had enjoyed under his majesty's mild and auspicious 
reign. They professed the warmest indignation at the 
threatened invasion of the kingdom, by an enemy who, 
grown desperate from repeated defeats, might possibly 
make that attempt as a last effort, vainly flattered with 
the imaginary hope of assistance in Ireland from the 
former attachment of their deluded predecessors. They 
assured his grace, in the most solemn manner, that such 
aehemes were altogether inconsistent with their principles 
and intentions : that they would, to the utmost exertion of 
their abiHties, with their lives and fortunes, join in the de- 
fence and support of his majesty's royal person and go- 
vernment against all invaders whatsoever: that they 
should be always ready to concur in such measures, and 
to act such parts in defence of the kingdom, in common 
with the rest of his majesty's subjects, as his grace in his 
great wisdom should be pleased to appoint; and think 
themselves particularly happy to be under the direction 
and command of so known an assertor of liberty, such an 
important and distinguished governor. Finally, they ex- 
pressed the most earnest wish, that hb majesty's arms 
might be crowned with such a continuance of success, as 
should enable him to defeat the devices of all his enemies, 
and obtain a speedy and honourable peace. This cordial 
address, which was transmitted to the earl of Shannon, 
and by him presented to the duke of Bedford, must have 
been very agreeable to the government at such a critical 
conjuncture. 

LIV. Although no traces of disaffection to his majesty's 
VOL. IV. G g 
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1769. family appeared on this trying occasion, it must neverthe* 
less be acknowledged, that a spirit of dissatisfaction broke 
out with extraordinary violence among the populace of 
Dublin. The present lord lieutenant was not remarkably 
popular in his administration. He had bestowed one 
place of considerable importance upon a gentleman whose 
person was obnoxious to many people in that kingdom; 
and perhaps failed in that affability and condescension 
which' a free and ferocious nation expects to find in the 
character of him to whose rule they are subjected. Whe* 
ther the offence takien at his deportment had created 
enemies to his, person, or the nation in general began td 
entertain doubts and jealousies of the government's de- 
signs, certain it is, great pains were taken to propagate a 
belief among the lower sort of people, that an union would 
soon be effected between Great Britain and Ireland ; in 
which case this last kingdom would be deprived' of its 
parliament and independency, and be subjected to the 
same taxes that are levied upon the people of England. 
This notion inflamed the populace to such a degree, that 
they assembled in a prodigious multitude, broke into the 
house of lords, insulted the peers, seated an old womail 
on the throne, and searched for the journals, which, had 
they been found, they would have committed to the 
flames. Not content with this outrage, they compelled 
the members of both houses whom they met in the streets, 
to take an oath that they would never consent to such an 
union, or give any vote contrary to the true interest of 
Ireland. Divers coaches belonging to obnoxious persons 
were destroyed, and their horses killed ; and. a gibbet was 
erected for one gentleman in particular, who narrowly 
escaped the ungovernable rage of those riotous insurgents. 
A body of horse and infantry were drawn out on this oc- 
casion, in order to overawe the multitude, which at night 
dispersed of itself. Next day addresses to the lord lieu- 
tenant were agreed to by both houses of parliament; and 
a committee of inquiry appointed, that the ringleaders of 
the tumult might be discovered, and brought to condign 
punishment. 
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LV. When the ministry of England received the first 1759. 
advice that M. Thurot had escaped from Dunkirk with ' 

a small squadron of armed ships^ having on board a body 
of land troops^ designed for a private expedition on the 
coast of Scotland or Ireland^ expresses were immediately 
despatched to the commanding officers of the forces in 
North Britain, with orders to put the forts along the 
coast of that kingdom in the best posture of defence ; and 
to hold every thing in readiness to repel the enemy, in 
case they should attempt a descent. In consequence of 
these instructions, beacons were erected for the immediate 
communication of intelligence ; places of rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the regular troops and militia; and strict 
orders issued that no officer should absent himself from 
his duty, on any pretence whatever. The greatest enco- 
mium that can be given to the character of this partisan, 
is an account of the alarm which the sailing of his puny 
armament spread through the whole extent of such a 
powerful kingdom, whose fleets covered the oceali. 
Perhaps Thurot's career would have been sooner stopped, 
had commodore Boys been victualled for a longer cruise ; 
*but this commander was obliged to put into Leith for a 
supply of provisions, at the very time when Thurot was 
seen hovering on the coast near Aberdeen; and before 
the English squadron was provided for a prosecution of 
the cruise, the other had taken shelter at Gottenburgh 
in Sweden. 
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